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The Smaller the Wage, the Greater the Time AI- 
lowance—Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Com- 
pany’s Method of Equalizing Production Cost 


LNmcsecirnadoetiint BY JOHN NELSON ' ines —— 


The Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Too! Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., manufacturer of metal planing machines and 
mgine lathes, has developed a premium system which 
operates in conjunction with an excellent dispatching sys- 
tem to give results which, at no great cost of maintenance, 
are sufficiently accurate in all details. A radical departure 
from the accepted custom is a variation of the time allow- 
ances for a given 
piece of work in 
proportion to the 
sum of the work- 
man’s hourly wage 
and an overhead 
constant. 

Following 
usual method, the 


man. 
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rtional Time Allowance for the Sev- 
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of overhead is that an equalization is obtained, within 
Close limits, in the cost to the company of the manufac- 
ture of a part, regardless of the hourly wage paid the oper- 
ative, providing, of course, that the work is done within 

time allowance. An arbitrary overhead charge, pro- 
ared from the cost records, is added to the hourly wage 
The basis from which the ratio is reckoned 
HS the time allowance of a 20-cents-an-hour man. 
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A Sliding Scale Premium System 


The Theory and Practice of the System 


To take a fictitious overhead of 30 cents an hour (the 
figures used in the illustrations are all fictitious) this 
amount is added to the hourly wage paid the individual 
The 10-cent operative is charged up at 40 cents; 
the 20-cent man at 50 cents, and the 30-cent man at 60 


cents. On this 
basis the standard 
is 50 cents, that 
being the wage of 
a 20-cent man plus 
the overhead. In 
this case the ratio 
of time allowance 
of a 10-cent boy to 
a 20-cent man is 50 
to 40, and of the 
30-cent man to the 
standard 50 to 60. 
Therefore, a_ I0- 
cent boy receives 
5/4 of the stan- 
dard time allow- 
ance and the 3o- 
cent man 5/6 of 
the standard time 
allowance. If this 
is 4 minutes, the 
10-cent operative is 
given 5 minutes 
for a task, and su 
on. With a table, 
a portion of which 
is shown, which is 
carried through to 
a large time allow- 
ance, the efficiency 
department finds it 
easy to get the 
time for any task 
at any wage. 

A man’s pre- 
mium consists of 
his rate of wages 
for one-half of the 
time saved from 
his time allowance. 
A 20-cent man 
doing in 3 minutes 
a task for which 


he is allowed 5 minutes saves one minute for himself and 
one minute for the company. If he has 20 pieces in the 
lot he would save 40 minutes in an hour, and his share 
would be 20 minutes, or one-third of an hour’s wages. 
The individual premium record card, a sample of which 
is shown, is maintained in the company’s records for each 
man. Upon this is the date the work of each order is 
completed, the order number and the lot number, the oper- 
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Individual Premium Record of the Employee. Light white cardboard, 


4 x 6 in. in size 


ation, and the minutes gained or lost on each order. The 
workman receives his premium monthly, it being based on 
the number of minutes gained during that period. The 
losses are not considered. The employee suffers no de- 
crease in earnings if he falls behind the allowance on a 
part of his work. When the premium work ticket has been 
figured, the result goes on the individual record card and 
also on a report card which is sent to 
the foreman of the department, who is 
given the opportunity to see how effi- 
ciently the workman has accomplished 
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The overhead should be reckoned intellig. 
should not be carried too far in exactness, | 
not necessary to do so for the purpose of co: 
miums. The comparison is with a system 
man has the same time allowance, no matte: 
commands a high or a low hourly wage. 1) 
manufacturer comes to equalizing the wage a 
cost of each part which goes through his work 
sliding scale wage ratio—the time allowance decreasin 
as wages ascend—the greater the accuracy of t! slate 
tion given him of the efficiency of his shop system. But 
the overhead can be carried into unnecessarily 
details. 

Account could be taken of the variations between. the 
share of burden carried by machine’ work and bench work: 
cheap machines and costly machines; and between ma. 
chines which require small power and those that demand 
large units from the power house. But by going to ex- 
tremes the cost of maintaining the system may become 
greater than the saving effected. The Whitcomb-Blaisdel 
Company has averaged its overhead for the purpose of the 
premium system, and the desired end has been reached 
with satisfying precision. In some plants, where a stanq- 
ard product is manufactured on a large scale, the over. 
head factor could be worked out finer without danger of 
imposing a burden which would overwhelm the sought-for 
economies. 
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The Dispatching System 


The dispatching system is excellent 





the task. The foreman passes the re- 
port along to the workman. 

The foreman shares in the premium 
represented by the total net gains of all 
the men in his department. One-half 
of the gain goes to the workman, as has 
been stated, the other half is the com- 
pany’s share, and from this is deducted 
the total losses. The foreman receives a 
certain percentage of the remainder. In 
practical operation this is an incentive 
for him to employ low-priced labor 
wherever it may be used to advantage. 
For example, when speed of production 
is governed by the rate of a machine, a 
boy may produce as much as a high cost 
man, and the boy’s time allowance, being 
greater than that of a man, the premium 
earned by the machine is greater, and the 
foreman’s earnings are correspondingly 
large. At the same time the system is an 
incentive to the foreman to give difficult 
work to competent men. Therefore, the 


from receipt of this slip 


Above is « copy of premium records. 
This lip must be presented with claims for adjust. 
ment, which claims must be made within 2 deys 


in its simplicity. Voluminous and ex- 
pensive records are avoided. A general 
record book provides all the necessary 
information which is required in the 
preliminaries of putting a lot of ma- 
chines through the shop. A sample page 
from this book is shown. In the com- 
pany’s system it does not matter what 
the size of the machine may be. A given 
part of a certain type of machine—a 
lathe, for example—always has the same 
number, and so does any part which is 
common to all types of a machine. To 
designate the size of patterns the let- 
ters a, b, c, etc., are used. The book 
contains a record of each part, includ- 
ing the part name, the pattern number, 
the operations through which it must go, 
the cutting off sizes for steel and the 
kind of steel, and also the standard pre- 
mium time allowance. Each part has a 
tag with three coupons, as seen in the 


Empioyee’s Premium Report Slip, illustration, the color of the tag indicat- 


distribution of tasks is made to the best | Which Goes to the Foreman and,Then _— ing the size of the machine. 


interests of the company. 


standard time, or a standard price for 
each part, and the workman shares in the gain from that 
time or price, regardless of the hourly wage paid him. 
Naturally, the variation in cost of any part may be a ma- 
terial one. The high-priced man may produce a greater 
number of pieces in a day than his neighbor of inferior 
skill, but the actual cost per piece to the owner may be 
considerably greater, because of the large fixed wage, a 
condition which is most often found where the speed of 
production of a machine is a factor. Consequently the 
manufacturer’s share in the premium does not give accu- 
rate information as to the cost of production in one month 
as compared with another. The saving indicated by the 
premium may have been counterbalanced by an excessive 
hourly wage cost, which develops when high class men are 
employed injudiciously. 

The Whitcomb-Blaisdell system has demonstrated that 
a weekly, or monthly, or yearly statement of increased 
production resulting from the impulse given by premiums 
paid the men, stands in close relation to the actual saving 
in the total cost of production. This is, of course, because 
the actual cost per piece is approximately the same, re- 
gardless of the quality of the labor employed. 


Overhead Need Not Be too Accurate 


The degree of accuracy of the overhead constant is a 
matter which should be given very careful consideration. 


to the Workman Immediately on the 
[ Return of the Premium Work Ticket. 
The ‘usual premium system has a About 3 x 6 in. in size 


Before an order goes into the works 
all premium order cards are filled out 
from the record book with the time 
allowance. The premium tickets go to the foreman a 
cording to departments, in order that he may be able to 
plan his work intelligently. This ticket contains the time 
allowance for the job for all rates of wages. When the 
workman receives a card from his foreman, his number 
is put in, the time is stamped, and the number of pieces !0- 
serted. When the job is completed, the foreman stamps 


PREMIUM WORK TICKET _size_ 16 | 
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Upon the return of 


the the office, the time ‘ Size 16” Lot No. 75 Order No. 314 75-314 75-314 75-314 
ane he workman is com- i a ee 
ut e premium deter- Article Connecting Sleeve Gear — : ti ” — 


Sola in’s wage rate being 











- pay-roll. The man’s 

Gov checked up with the For Dep't. E B-1 39 B-139 B-139 
ioe preceding task. A - 

chart ed for this purpose, No. Pes. Ord. roo Date Ord. Feb. 26, rgr2 

having rizontal column for 

each 1 y his number. The 

time ipletion of each job is Inspected By 

wri in the sheet, and when een 

his next ticket is received the 

time of beginning of that job is KEEP THIS TAG WITH WORK 

checked up with the time of com- 

pletion of the one preceding it 

os a w entry is Base In this The Coupon Order Tag, which Follows ae : About 3 x 10 in. in size, with each coupon 
way no discrepancy in actual work- x 3 in. 

ng time can go undetected. 

Before an order goes to the manufacturing department of steel, whether sizes have been changed. The tag calling 
the order tags are also filled out for every part. One of for castings is sent to the foundry, and when the pieces 
the three coupons is torn off and filed in the office, with ordered are ready for delivery the second coupon is re- 
the date of its dispatch to the works. The cards first go moved and retained as a foundry record. The tag goes 

the drafting room, where it is determined whether pat- with the castings to the shop, where the count is verified 
terns are in good condition at the foundry, and whether and the parts delivered to their departments. There the 
changes in design may necessitate alteration; and in case third coupon is torn off and returned to the office, where 
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it is charged up with the No. 1 coupon, and the date of 
receipt stamped upon it. The tag follows the piece through 
all its operations, and if an inspection is required, the name 
of the inspector is signed upon it. Certain parts, naturally, 
are taken from stock, and their cards go to the stock room, 
where it is ascertained whether the parts are available for 
the order; if not, an additional lot is secured. 

A unique element of the dispatching system is the 
progress sheet. This contains a list of all the parts of an 
order, each having a horizontal column. The vertical col- 
umns represent departments and operations. The sheet is 
made out complete at the beginning of the manufacture of 
a lot of machines, all the necessary information being 
taken from the record books. The writing is in lead pen- 
cil. As fast as the premium work tickets are returned to 
the office, showing that the operations noted on them are 
completed, the work they represent is erased from the 
progress sheet. In this way a glance reveals the progress 
of an order through the works. A completely erased sheet 
means a completed order. It is a very simple and effective 
system. 
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Accident Preventer 


For automatically preventing accidents in drop forging 
shops making what is known as precision products, ‘J. H. 
Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., have developed an acci- 
dent preventer. In the manufacture of drop forgings, 


which require little machining, the pieces are frequently 
furnished to gauge sizes and are restruck in forging dies, 
after the excess metal has been removed. The operator 
frequently when seating the forgings in the die impres- 
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A New Device for Preventing the Ram of a Forging Press from 
Descending on the Operator’s Hand Which Has been 
Developed by J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sions by hand meets with serious injury on account of the 
premature falling of the ram. To avoid accidents of this 
nature a spring steel device is clamped to the guide or up- 


right at the point a. When the ram b descends it auto- 
matically forces the hand of the operator to a place of 
safety, c, by its contact with the device at the point d, 
the force of the blow to the operator’s hand being modified 
by the leather pad e. 


The furnace of the Perry Iron Company at Erie, Pa, 
which went out February 7 for relining, was blown in 
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January Iron and Steel Exports and 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics o; 
ment of Commerce and Labor for January 
crease in our iron and steel exports and ar 
imports as compared with the figures for De: 
total value of the exports of iron and stee| 
factures thereof, not including ore, in 
$18,451,914, against $22,186,906 in December 
of similar- imports in January was $2,40 
$2,305,267 in December. 

The January exports of commodities for which quan- 
tities are given totaled 158,772 gross tons, against 189,752 
tons in December. Details of the exports of such pen 
modities for January and for seven months of the current 
fiscal year ended with January are as follows, compared 
with corresponding periods of the previous fiscal year: 


imports 
ne Depart. 
‘OWS a de. 
Increase jn 
mber, The 
and many. 
January Was 
- The value 
4/02 against 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 


January——, —Seven M 
12. tie. 1912, ak 
Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons 
? 10,798 62,331 96,474 
Scrap 5,116 39,900 19,102 
Bar iron 1,194 9,617 9,725 
Wire rods 475 17,427 : 
Steel bars 7,648 
Billets, ingots and blooms... 11,731 
Steel rails 43,127 
Iron sheets and plates 9,009 
Steel sheets and plates 12,224 
Tin and terne plates R 
Structural iron and steel... 12,152 
Barb wire 6,014 
All other wire 9,307 
916 
4,485 
782 7,059 


Cut nails 
14,308 114,470 95,977 


Wire nails 
All other 
8,237 63,502 55,178 
160,379 1,294,466 1,018,172 


Commodities. 


Pig 


5,802 
26,510 
6,459 


Radiators and cast-iron 


house heating boilers.... 8,365 


Totals 158,772 


The imports of commodities for which quantities are 
given totaled 20,006 gross tons in January, against 19,084 
tons in December. Details of the imports of such com- 
modities for January and for seven months of the current 
fiscal year ended with January are as follows, compared 
with the corresponding periods of the previous fiscal year: 


Imports of Iron and Steel. 


——January——,,_-—Seven Months— 
1912. 1911. 1912. 1911. 

Commodities. Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons 

Pig iron 13,08 19,177 72,53 136,357 

Scrap 6 303 6,743 15,711 
Bar iron 2,601 14,588 

tillets, bars and steel plates, 

2,865 14,597 
; 1,814 


n. &. S. 

Steel rails* eee 
292 

5,677 


Sheets and plates 

Tin and terne plates 

Structural iron and steel*.. Sebi 

Wire rods 2,156 
33,071 


Totals 124,352 246,456 


“Included in “all other manufactures of” prior to July 1, 1911. 


It will be observed that the heavy falling off in in- 
ports of tin plates in recent months showed no change 
in January. 

The imports of iron ore for January were 154,118 
gross tons, against 148,902 tons in December and 102,600 
tons in January 1911. The total quantity of iron ore 
imported in the seven months of the current fiscal year 
ended with January was, 1,163,982 gross tons, against 
1,434,305 tons in the corresponding period of the previous 
fiscal year. Of the imports in January 106,040 tons came 
from Cuba, 36,956 tons from Sweden, 11,086 tons from 
Spain and 36 tons from other countries. 

The total value of the exports of iron and steel - 
manufactures thereof, excluding ore, in seven months 0 
the current fiscal year ended with January was $142,243,39!, 
against $123,5908,809 in the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. The total value of similar imports 
was, respectively, $15,471,950 and $21,152,356. 


The Permanent Manufacturers’ Exhibit of Railway 
Supplies and Equipment has issued an attractively illus- 
trated pamphlet descriptive of its quarters in the Karpen 
Building, Chicago. Invitations accompany this for . 
opening of the exhibit during the week March 16 to ; 
inclusive. The exhibit will be continuous and ae on 
and quarters are provided for conventions and club Too 
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I OW House Coa and S Plant ting coal from cars to the storage bins above the stokers 4 * 
at} Equipment of a Facto Power 0f the boiler plant made use of a steam crane. The ap- 1 a 
An | sting 7s < Oakl Ohi ry paratus required the labor of seven men in operation, load- 13 
Station at Uakley, 10 ing the container in the car and dumping in the bins. | * 
sting installation of coal handling machinery The Alvey-Ferguson conveyor, now in use, is of the i 

made by the Alvey-Ferguson Company, Cin- continuous bucket type, and an idea of its construction . 
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t Distributing Conveyor and Hoppers from Roof of Factory Power Company's Plant, Oakley, Ohio 





ifacturer of conveying machinery, for the may be gained from the illustrations. The coal flows by 
ver Company, Oakley, Ohio. The latter com- gravity from gondola cars into bins of 40 tons capacity 
ies power, heat and light to the several large under the car. From‘ these it is received by the traveling 
buckets of the elevator and elevated to a spiral conveyor 
which distributes the coal to any of the eight coal hoppers 
of the power house. From these. hoppers, or storage bins, 
the coal is received by automatic stokers as stated. No 
labor whatever is required in handling the coal trom 
cars to stokers, with the exception of a man to open the 
trap doors in the bottom of the gondola cars. A small 
motor suffices for operating the elevator While the full 
capacity of the conveyor has not been employed, a recent 
record was made of unloading and conveying 55 tons of 
coal to the storage bins in 45 min. working time, and this 
performance is naturally mentioned to indicate that the 
saving in time and labor should alone pay for the cost of 
the installation in a short time. The rapidity with which 
the coal can be handled is calculated to insure against coal 
shortage under extreme conditions, besides increasing the 
facilities of the power plant. The light structural work 
suffiicing to support the apparatus and its enclosure, or 
weather protection, is shown in the pictures. 
























The annual exhibit of the work of the evening classes 
in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be held on Friday 
evening, March 22, from 8 to to o'clock, and is open to the 
public. The Institute offers courses for both men and 
women in drawing and design, applied art, applied scjence, 
sewing, dressmaking, millinery, household arts and various 
mechanical trades, and this exhibit affords visitors an op- 
portunity not only of viewing the work of the students 
in the various courses but also of inspecting both the results 
and methods as well as the equipment and general facili- 
ties of the school for conducting this kind of industrial 
training. 

























Ruttenberg Brothers, scrap iron and metal merchants, 
Reading, Pa., have taken possession of their new plant 
located at 119 South Second street, and now have ma- 
terially increased facilities for the handling of old material. 






onveyor Leading from Bins Under a Coal Car 





Selecting the Light for the Foundry’ 


The Special Problems of Lighting for 
Molding, the Choice of Type of Lamp and 
Amount and Distribution of Illumination 
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The ideal light is light of good intensity but of sucu 
uniformity as not to produce glare and coming from a 
sufficiently definite direction to produce good shadow et- 
fects. We have effects such as these with northern day 
light admitted through windows. To produce a lamp 
having in itself effects approximating the. ideal has been 
the endeavor of inventors for many years. Unfortunately 
up to the present time no’ lamp has been developed which 
will satisfactorily fulfill all the conditions except the vapor 
lamps, and these are not well adapted for foundry work. 


General Classes of Lamps 


There are three kinds of lamps to be considered: the 
incandescent, the arc and the vapor lamps. Of the incan- 
descent lamps there are the ordinary carbon, the metallized 
carbon (Gem), the tungsten (or Mazda), and the Nernst 
lamp. Of the arc lamps there are the enclosed carbon, both 
alternating and direct current, the long burning flame arc 
and the luminous arc. The vapor lamps, that is, the Cooper 
Hewitt and the Moore lamps, are not considered adapted 
to foundry lighting because of the lack of penetrative 
power of their light due to the low intensity of their light 
sources. This characteristic, however, as well as others, 
make them most desirable for nearly all other work. A 
high intensity mercury ‘vapor lamp known as the quartz 
lamp is now on the market, but can hardly be considered 
a practical illuminant as yet. The accompanying table 
gives data of various lamps. 

For purposes of comparison lamps are rated in mean 
hemispherical candle power (abbreviated as mhscp), which 
is the average light thrown off in the lower hemisphere. To 
make comparisons of any value they must be made with the 
globes on the lamps and with all conditions under which the 
lamps will be used. The efficiency of lamps is measured in 
watts consumed per mean hemispherical candlepower of 
light given. The cost of lighting includes the power, cost 
of renewals and interest on the cost of the lamps. 


The Object of Reflectors 


It must not be assumed in considering lamps that the 
employment of one lamp having a mhscp equal to a 
certain number of other lights would give the same amount 
of illumination as if that number of other lights were 
employed. This is sometimes so, but not always, or in fact 
usually. The only light which is useful is that which 
reaches the eye, and before it reaches the eye it much reach 
the objects which reflect it to the eye and which it is desired 
to see. Now usually the large source would produce a 
small area of high illumination shading off into a large area 
of lower illumination, whereas the large number of units 
would produce a more even illumination, other things 
being equal. To correct this condition and also to bring 
down all light in the upper hemisphere so it becomes use- 
ful in the lower hemisphere efforts have been made to 
devise shades which will distribute the light so that only 
a small portion will be delivered in the vicinity of the 
lamp and a large portion delivered at a distance from the 
lamp, and thus the illumination be made more uniform. 
This arrangement works very well up to a certain point, 
but as the spacing of lamps increases without its being 
possible to increase the hight the rays of the lamp begin 
to get too oblique, and even these arrangements cannot 
correct the fault. 

Another object of shades is to correct glare by cutting 
down the intensity of the light source. It is obvious that 
if the light from the lamp is allowed to impinge on a shade 
which does not give an exact reflexion, but breaks up and 
diffuses the light, the intensity of the light as far as the eye 
is concerned will be much lowered and will not produce 


*From an address on “Practical Foundry Lighting,” delivered 


$etens the Newark Foundrymen’s Association, Newark, N. J., 


arch 1. 
+With Walter Kidde, engineer contractor, 140 Cedar street, New 
York City. 


glare. Many shades of this type are available, made of 
neutral colored glass and other materials such as do not 
reflect light directly, but break it up and cause it to diffuse, 


Light Requirements of the Foundry 


Coming from general consideration of illumination to 
the specific requirements of fotindries, it may be said that 
foundries require light principally for two operations 
molding and pouring. The molding requires considerable 
light and takes place usually in the early hours of the day 
when day light is available. The pouring comes at the 
close of the day and requires only sufficient light to see to 
get around, which works in very nicely with the diminishing 
light of the afternoon. So, regarded from some aspects, 
the lighting in a foundry is rather unimportant, and in fact 
sometimes there is practically no lighting installed. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that rainy days come, that 
it is sometimes essential to work overtime, and that 
in the winter it does not grow light until after the foun- 
dries are started, and evening darkness also comes very 
early. 

It is a great deal cheaper to make good molds in the 
first place than to repair castings after they have been 
molded, and it is a fairly difficult matter to make a good 
mold unless there is sufficient light. Of course, these con- 
siderations apply only in a general way to different foun- 
dries. For heavy work a minimum of light will suffice. 
When you come down to very small castings a good deal of 
light is necessary. Building up the molds, smoothing them 
off and finishing them generally requires good light. Mold- 
ing work is very difficult to see because of the dark color 
of the sand and the general blackness of everything con- 
cerned. This darkness absorbs the light and very little is 
reflected. Moreover, as the walls and objects do not re- 
flect light there is very little diffusion and the lighting 
effect is less for a given quantity of light supplied from 
the lamps than it would be if there were diffusion. 


Accidents and Insufficient Lighting 


It is a dangerous matter to try to pour in the dark and 
when men are running around with ladles full of metal 
and cranes operating overhead, accidents can be very 
serious. As bearing on this I wish to mention a curve 
given in a paper by John Calder before the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. This curve shows in a 
remarkable way how the percentage of accidents increas¢s 
greatly in the darker weather of the year, the inference 
being that this increase is due to the decrease in illumina- 
tion. According to this curve there are about 75 accidents 
in December or January as compared to about 50 in July 
or August, or 50 per cent. more in the dark months. 
Statistics have also been published which show that in the 
United States alone 500,000 preventable accidents take place 
every year. Of these it is believed by the authorities who 
have made a study of safeguards for the benefit of em- 
ployees that 25 per cent. are caused by poor illumina- 
tion. 

A foundry is always more or less full of dust, dirt and 
smoke, and to penetrate through this murk requires, of 
course, more light than would be necessary otherwise. 
Lamps of high brilliancy are required. This is the reason 
why vapor lights are not available, as it has been found 
that light from lamps of this type does not penetrate readily 
through smoke and dust. a 

Foundry lighting must not be too uniform in its char- 
acter as shapes of molds are difficult to see due to the dark- 
ness of the material and the consequent fact that shadows 
are not so apparent as on lighter materials. If the illu- 
mination is too uniform the mold will appear flat. Again 
molds contain deep recesses into which the light re 
penetrate, and unless there is considerable direction to the 
light rays it will fail to penetrate into the interior of ' 
mold. This condition is more or less opposed to the com 
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ring shadows, as the rays should be oblique 
dows and should be vertical in order to see 
‘ the molds. There must be a compromise be- 
two requirements. 
thing which must not be lost sight of in a 
‘he effect on the lamps of dust and gas. If the 
ns an elaborate mechanism, then the gases 
liable to affect this mechanism and the lamp 
always in working order. If it has a com- 
‘em of shades, or diffusers, these become dirty 
part of the light is cut off. 
lighting therefore requires a good and possibly 
d illumination for molding purposes, and on the 
a general illumination for pouring, which latter 
f a character to penetrate through the smoke. 
requirements are more or less contradictory, and 
decided which is the more important. This 
the matter the question of costs. 
t way to get a good illumination is by general 
f a high character, and then this is naturally also 
r pouring purposes. On the other hand, a gen- 
nination of a high character is expensive. If it is 
red to spend much money. This can be done by a 
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candle power capacity necessary. One is, the flux of light 
method and the other is the step by step method. The first 
involves the calculation of the total amount of light re- 
quired by multiplying the area by. the illumination required 
and reducing same to lumens (the lumen being the quantity 
of light necessary to illuminate 1 sq. ft. to an intensity of 
1 ft. candle), then figuring the necessary. number of lamps 
required to supply this number of lumens from tables 
which have been worked out in detail and which take into 
account the reflection from the walls, the absorption loss, 
etc. For standard work which duplicates conditions which 
have been experimentally studied this is a quick, accurate 
and sure method. But for. foundries the conditions vary 
too much to depend upon this method except as a check, 
Again, if there are only a few large units the flux method 
cannot be used because it does not give any data as to the 
distribution of light. 

The point by point method is in my opinion the best for 
foundry work. This method consists in assuming a cer- 
tain arrangement of lamps and certain positions or stations 
in the foundry, and calculating the illumination at each 
station. These calculations, although tedious, are easily 
made from the distribution curves of the lamps in question. 


Table of Approximate Values of Efficiency, Life and Costs of Various Electric Lamps, 


FEciency, 
Watts per Mean 


Rating, Mean 
Hemispherical 


Hemispherical 


Life in 


Size. Candle Power.* Candle Power.* Hours. 
32 C.P. 26 3.85 500 
250 W. 91 2.75 800 
250 W. 160 1.55 1300 
264 W 220 1.20 800 
Are ae 2 ice 275 1.80 90 
} Arc dc. 6.5 A 510 1.40 90 
d.c.10 A, 1200 0.40 100 
d.c. 6.5 A, 1750 0.40 100 
Luminous d.c. 6.5 A. 1325 0.54 100 
Cooper-Hewitt dic. 3.5 A 800 0.48 2000 
Cooper- Hewitt A.C, Fa A 800 0.50 2000 
‘Note: These values include glassware. 


fair general illumination provided in the first place, and 
then special localized illumination provided where it is re- 
uired for good work.. This compromise is not altogether 
itisfactory, because practically the only way to provide the 
illumination is by the use of extension lamps. 


cat 
special 


(hese are a nuisance, as they clutter up the floors and wear 
ut rapidly, and are always a source of trouble and main- 
tenance. If capital is available it is much better to provide 
1 general illumination. 


Determining the Amount of Illumination 

"he amount of illumination required ranges from about 

t. candle to 3 ft. candle. One-half foot candle is very 

v and is just sufficient to enable large work to be carried 

On the other hand 3 ft. candle is very good illumina- 

ion and would be sufficient under certain circumstances 

tor a reading room. Such good light may be considered 

extravagant, but it is not in fact because light goes a great 

deal farther in a reading room, due to the good conditions, 
than it does in a foundry. 

Somewhere between the two extremes is the proper 
amount, and this must be determined by the character of 
the work, For foundries working on large heavy castings 
where finish of the mold is of not much importance, about 
candle should be sufficient. On the other hand, in 
foundries casting small objects requiring great detail and 
careful finish of the mold 3 ft. candle is none too much. 
This question of the amount of illumination is one of the 
most vital points to be considered, inasmuch as it deter- 
mines the cost of installation and operation of the whole 
system. No rules can be given by which it is possible to 
determine how much light is needed. The workman natu- 
rally wants as much as he can get. The owner wants to 
iold the expense down as far as compatible with good 
efficiency in his workmen. It must boil down in every case 
'o a question of judgment to be decided by the owner and 
his engineer after due study and investigation by actual 
Personal inspection of plants in operation, the character- 
'stics of which can be ascertained. - In other words it is a 
matter of arbitrary decision and not of scientific deduc- 


tion 


ere are two methods of getting at the amount of 


Cost per Mean Hemispherical 


———Candle Power in Cents. : 
Sizes Available 


Current per Mean Hemi- 
. 1000 Hr. at svherical 

Color of Renewal per 5c. per Kilo- Candle 

Light. First Cost. 1000 Hr. watthour, Power. 
Reddish-White 1.04 2.08 19.25 6—- 26 
Orange-White 0.88 1.10 13.75 20- 100 
Yellow-White 1.75 1.35 7.82 10— 350 
Almost. White 3.18 0.17 6.00 75— 220 
Bluish-White 6.55 0.32 9.00 150— 275 
Bluish-White 2.95 0.17 7.00 275— 510 
Yellow 4.17 0.17 2.00 1000-1750 
Yellow 1.88 0.11 2.00 1000-1750 
Almost White 1.96 0.045 2.70 800 & 1325 
Bluish-Green 2.50 0.84 2.40 300— 800 
Bluish-Green 2.81 0.84 2.50 800 only 


Of course this method involves considerable labor because 
several tentative plans must be worked out. After working 
out these plans, however, it will be possible by inspection to 
decide just about what is wanted and a result which will be 
suitable can be had. 


Location and Selection of Lamps 


Lamps of necessity must be hung above the crane in 
order to permit-its operation, and for this reason it is not 
feasible to use small units, as the number required brings 
the cost per unit of light up very high. Thus it works 
out that in general high-power lamps, such as arcs, can be 
used to the best advantage. These lamps, in order to avoid 
glare and secure good distribution, should be hung very 
high. As it is difficult under these circumstances to clean 
and adjust lamps, the cost of trimming becomes serious 
unless a long burning lamp is used. The flame arc is prob- 
ably the most efficient solution of the foundry lighting 
problem. It is the most efficient source of lighting known. 
It can be used on botlt alternating and direct current. Cer- 

-tain makes are suitable for multiple work, i. e., each lamp 
can be operated separately and controlled. Its light has 
penetrative power. The only objection of the lamp is 
that its mechanism is more or less complicated in the types 
which have the highest efficiency. Some less efficient types, 
however, have mechanism which is the acme of simplicity. 
While flame lamps throw off a certain amount of gas, this 
is of no consequence in a foundry and can be neglected. 

It is well, of course, always to use a highly efficient 
lamp if it can be done. Sometimes the employment of the 
highly efficient lamp seriously cuts down the efficiency of 
sight because of the impossibility of installing it 
way as to prevent glare. In this case it would 
to use a unit. which is better adapted to the ci 
and which has a lower efficiency in itself which, 
the efficiency of sight higher, will in the 
better over-all efficiency. Of course, where 
unit can be used with good efficiency of 
efficient’ light source should be employed. 

In some small foundries and in old ones 
ceilings are not high it will be impossible to 
lamp because it is of a size which needs to 
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to get the distribution. These foundries must come to a 
smaller unit. The flame-arc lamp because of certain 
inherent features cannot be constructed in very small units, 
and it then becomes a choice between a luminous arc lamp 
and an incandescent. The luminous lamp is midway 
between the flame and the incandescent and has all the good 
qualities of the flame lamp, except its mechanism is more 
complicated, and it cannot be used on alternating current. 
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Of incandescents there are the Nernst an: 
lamps. While the Nernst lamp has a highe, 
than the Mazda, I do not feel that it is so wel! 
foundry work as the Mazda. This latter, since the intro 
duction of tungsten wire filaments, has become very uf 
liable. The carbon incandescents, due to their |ow ratings 
are hardly adapted for general illumination except in cer. 
tain circumstances. 


ne Mazda 
efficiency 


adapted to 


Piece-Work and Premium Systems 


BY FRANK RICHARDS 


The editorial upon “The Piece-Work Wages System,” in 
The Iron Age of February 29, and current discussions in 
various publications upon so-called “premium” and “bonus” 
systems, impress upon me anew the fact that the “true 
inwardness” of these latter is not generally understood, 
and I am moved to submit the following for the consider- 


ation of scientific management experts and others who 


may be interested. I speak here only of the premium 
plan, the other so-called plans being merely modifications 
or outgrowths of that and retaining the features of it 
which seem to me to be insuperably objectionable. 

Of the absolute rectitude of intention of Mr. Halsey, 
who originated the system, no one is more assured than I, 
and those who advocate it are also evidently believers in 
it. Nevertheless, it is as it is, and when it comes up I 
think it my duty to present the estimate of it which I can 
claim to hold with equal honesty, and which, in the inter- 
est of exact justice and of ultimate business expediency, 
may equally demand to be considered. 


Too Good a Name 


The premium plan started out with a name too good for 
it, and to which, as I will try to make appear, it is not 
honestly entitled, but which probably more than anything 
else has helped it to secure the consideration it has re- 
ceived. It happens that the premium plan has found its 
chief, if not its entire, adoption in the machine shop or 
in trades closely allied. and even in these it has not made 
the progress which might have been expected from its 20 
years of life and the strenuousness of its advocacy. In 
railroad shops piece-work prevails quite generally, and I 
have reason to believe that in those shops alone the amount 
ef wages paid under that system equals or exceeds all that 
is paid under the premium plan in the entire country. 

It is a curious thing that while in a few instances the 
premium plan has superseded day wages, it has in no case 
within my knowledge taken the place of piece work where 
that has been the established habit; and this might have 
been expected, for the premium plan looks vastly differ- 
ent as it is approached from opposite sides. 

In its proposition to the day worker it has an apparent 
warrant for its assumption of gratuitous beneficence. The 
case is like this. In a shop it generally comes to be under- 
stood, or it is settled in some way, that there is a certain 
amount or quantity of work in some special line which 
shall be considered a fair day’s work, the employer receiv- 
ing in results just the value he pays for, and the workman 
being fairly paid for what is done. Tne work must nat- 
urally be repetitive, or of such a character that the quantity 
done may be measured, counted or otherwise precisely 
determined. 

It is assumed or understood that the workman, while 
honest enough as men go,in doing this amount for his day’s 
work has not overexerted himself, or done really all that 
he is capable of doing. The employer, therefore, being 
naturally desirous of getting as large an output as possi- 
ble from his working plant and each individual constituent 
of it, proposes to the workman that if he will strenuously 
exert himself and show increased results per day or hour, 
his work shall be counted or measured up each day and 
the wages for all that he does in excess of the “fair day’s 
work” shall be computed at the same rate as for the rest, 
and he shall receive one-half of this excess of wages so 
earned as a premium for his extra accomplishment. -There 
surely can be no question that this is a bona fide premium 
plan, and little question either as to the willingness of the 
employer to engage in such beneficence, where it can be 
made to work. 


‘look for.the premium in that case. 


Examples of the Premium Plan 


That there may be no misunderstanding in the case, and 
no suspicion of misrepresentation, we may take a concrete 
example. Say that in a certain shop they have begun 
building a newly patented stop-valve, which has “caught 
on” and is now begining to be in demand, so that it will 
have to be made in large numbers. The assembling of tie 
valve has been done by day work, a $3 man putting up, say. 
18 for a day’s work, so that the labor cost has been 16 2/3 
each. Now, when it comes to making either a premium 
plan price or a piece-work price, the practice is first to 
“shade” the day-work price a little to make a base to start 
‘rom; so that it will probably be proposed in this case to 
make the day’s work 20 pieces at 15c. each, which will 
make even money, you know, and assure the man his regu- 
lar daily wages to begin with. The premium plan propo- 
sition then is that for any number of valves which the 
man may put up over the 20 he shall be paid 7%c, each, 
so that if he puts up, say 30 instead of 20, he will get his 
$3 for the 20, and 75c. premium for the additional 10. 

That is the premium plan as applied to day work; now 
let us try precisely the same proposition in, say, a Troy 
collar shop, where all the work is strictly by the piece, and 
Here are thousands of 
girls stitching collars, and, while claiming to be absolutely 
ignorant of the prices actually paid, that will not prevent 
us from assuming any figures which may be convenient. 
Say that the price paid for a certain line of stitching is 
2c. per dozen, and that the average work of the room for 
each girl is 75 dozen, or $1.50 a day, some doing perhaps a 
third more than that, and when they turn in 100 dozen get- 
ting of course $2 for the day’s work. or 50c. more than 
the average, and no thanks to any one but themselves. 

Now, the employer having fixed upon 75 dozen as a 
fair day’s work, he has all the data necessary for propos- 
ing the premium plan to the girls. They are to be told 
that they will be paid $1.50 per day as before, with the 
understanding that they shall stitch 75 dozen, and then if 
they do 100 dozen in a day they shall receive, in addition to 
the $1.50, a premium of 25¢. (instead of the soc. by piece- 
work), and in the same proportion for any other number 
in excess of tne 75 dozen. What chances are there that 
the girls will be able to recognize the premium feature of 
the case? 

With a little knowledge of the habits of Troy collar 
girls, I would much prefer that the advocate of the pre- 
mium plan should make his proposition in the starching 
room instead of in the stitching room, and then I would 
like to snapshot him as ne came out. The picture would 
suggest what the premium plan looks like from the piece- 
work side. 

Of course no one has ever had the hardihood to actually 
propose the premium plan to the Troy collar girls, nor to 
the glove workers of Gloversville, nor to the hat makers 
at Danbury, nor in the knitting mills of Cohoes, nor 
the textile mills of Lowell and Lawrence and Fall River. 
nor among the garment workers of the East Side of New 
York City; yet the “industrial engineers” find it sate ‘© 
propose it to machinists anywhere! 


The Non-Cutting of Piece Prices 


With my view of the premium plan, I of course can 
have no interest in knowing how it has actually worked 
in some cases in practice, and I care as little what trades 
unions may think of it. There is one point, however, 
which is worth speaking of. It is held as a special merit 
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istinctive feature of the premium plan that there 
no cutting of prices or premiums when once fixed 
line of work. This is equally applicable to piece 
nd it has sométimes been promised, but there is no 
‘ee in either case, and it may be assumed that the 
iman nature which cuts piece-work prices will also 
sion for “revising” premium plan schedules. That 
; little record of such breaches of faith must be 
jue to the fact that the premium plan has been so 
continuously used. 
in tell from personal experience of a remarkable 
of good faith in connection with a long-continued 
ork job. In the early 70’s I was a journeyman 


nist at the Starbuck Iron Works, Troy, N. Y., and, 


same shop also was working F. F. Hemenway, who 
vas for several years editor of the American Ma- 
George W. Richardson had developed in Troy 
riginal pop safety valve for locomotives, and Hemen- 

v had been of assistance in experimenting and in making 

practical success. Richardson came to the Starbucks 

ide arrangements for the manufacture of the valve 
intities to be supplied to locomotive works, which 
were beginning to adopt them. He stipulated in his con- 
tract that Hemenway should do the work, that he should 
e paid a good piece-work .price, and that no matter how 
¢ his earnings the piece-work prices should never be cut. 
The valves were made in lots of 100, and Hemenway was 
paid 6oc. a piece for them. 

\fter working for a time and getting tools and methods 
all right, Hemenway finally succeeded in doing all the 
work on the valves complete at the rate of 100 a week, 
earning $10 a day, and after that he never fell behind this 
rate for the two or three years that the job lasted. The 
valves were then going off at the rate of 300 to 400 a 
month, but later some of the locomotive works got licenses 
to make the valves, and the job fell off, so that the aver- 
age demand was between 100 and 200. Then Hemenway 
became foreman of the shop and I succeeded to the valve 
job, still without any cut in the price, and I held it a 
couple of years until Richardson had a shop of his own. 
and the Starbuck contract ended. The premium plan cer- 
tainly could never keep better faith than that. I may say 
that several times I had other good piece-work jobs, and 
what my hand found to do I did with my might, and yet 

piece-work price of mine was ever cut. 

\n example of an actual bona-fide premium proposition, 
vhich the present writer is not advocating as generally 
practicable, but which is very different from the pseudo- 
remium plan spoken of in the preceding paragraphs, was 
iven by W. O. Webber, in the Engineering Magazine for 

tober. 1910. He says: 


\t the Blank Car Wheel Works, we paid $1.80 for 12 blocks fitted 

tires per day; this was at the rate of 15 cents per block. I 

i the man $2 for 13 blocks per day, which is at the rate of 

nts per block. He jumped at the proposal and as soon as he 

expert at that I offered him $2.50 for 15 blocks per day, 

is 16.66 cents per block. This he thought was very liberal, 

ve had increased our output 25 per cent, and although the 

mpanying total increase of wages was 39 per cent there was 
xtra general cost. 


'y straight piece work this man would have been paid 
r 15 blocks per day (12 being a day’s work): (12 X 15) 
3 X 15) = $2.25 per day. By the pseudo-premium 
3X 15 

he would have been paid: (12 X 15) + 


\| 


2 
‘2.025 per day. 


he Lansing Company, Lansing, Mich., has purchased 
entre hoist machinery plant of the Butcher & Gage 
pany, Jackson, Mich., and in the future will manu- 
‘ure the Wolverine hoists in Lansing. The standard 
‘tis a single drum contractors’ hoist capable of moving 
0-lb. load 55 ft. per min. The Wolverine hoists are 
nly used by contractors and miners, but also for load- 
unloading and pulling cars; loading and unloading 
‘oats at docks; ditching and dredging with scrapers: pile 
“riving and well digging. They have a friction clutch and 
' with cut teeth for hoisting and a reverse motion at 
the speed of the hoisting and are equipped with en- 

sear for either 3, 4 or 6-hp. engine, as ordered. 
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The Work of Efficiency Engineers 


Unsatisfactory Results Reported by Cleveland Metal- 
Working Firms 


The employment of efficiency engineers in the metal- 
working shops in Cleveland has not proved entirely satis- 
factory, according to reports made to the Cleveland branch 
of the National Metal Trades Association. Within the 
past year about 15 Cleveland companies belonging to the 
association engaged outside experts to aid them in de- 
veloping plans for the more scientific management of their 
shops. In a number of cases after employing outside ex- 
perts the manufacturers finally entrusted their efficiency 
work to members of their own organizations and the latter 
secured good results. The annual report of Philip Frankel, 
secretary of the Cleveland branch, which was made,at 
the annual meeting March 7, says on this subject: 

“In the past year, at the request of some of our mem- 
bers, we made an investigation regarding the employment 
of efficiency engineers in the metal working establishments 
in Cleveland. I refer to the employment of outside experts 
to rectify or remedy so-called existing ailments or to 
lessen production costs, standardize methods of produc- 
tion and matters of a similar nature. To our surprise we 
learned that from a great number of experts so employed 
by different factories in Cleveland the results have not 
been what were anticipated. The résults of our investiga- 
tion cannot be better expressed than by making extracts 
from a letter from a manufacturer, this being one of 
many received: 

“We beg to state that our experience with outside effi- 
ciency engineers has been on the whole unsatisfactory, 
and we are impressed that an efficiency campaign or pro- 
gramme should not be undertaken in the average factory, 
except with efficiency men who are permanent members 
of the factory organization. In the case of our own busi- 
ness we have entrusted all efficiency work to members of 
our permanently employed staff. The results seem to in- 
dicate that this is by far the better way to promote effi- 
ciency measures.’ ” 


Experience of the Railroads 


The Railway Age Gazette has been discussing editorially 
some of the results of employing efficiency engineers by 
various railroad companies. Reference is made to special 
reports made by experts who had been employed to recom- 
mend changes in methods. In one case the recommenda- 
tions were so indefinite and stated in such general terms 
that the officers of the roads, after careful study, were 
forced to the conclusion that they had no practical applica- 
tion. In another case the representatives of the engineers 
made very elaborate reports, going into considerable detail, 
but only in one instance, and that an unimportant one, 
were their recommedations practical. On the other hand, 
several defects in the organization and in the shop equip- 
ment, which were more or less obvious to the men in 
charge, but which they had not been able to remedy be- 
cause of lack of funds, were passed over and were not 
even noticed by the efficiency engineers. 

While admitting the room for an improvement in the 
methods and almost any department of the railroads, it is 
stated that the men in charge believe that the best results 
will be accomplished, not by outsiders, but by experienced 
men trained in railroad work. As an instance of this they 
point to the excellent results obtained in the mechanical 
department of the Illinois Central recently, where a lower- 
ing in costs was brought about coincident with a great 
improvement in the condition of the equipment. This 
work was directed by a mew superintendent of motive 
power who had been trained in a twenty-five years’ course 
on various railroads. 


The Ellwood Ivins Tube Works, whose mills are at 
Oak Lane Station, Philadelphia, Pa., reports good business 
and its plant running full time. The company has recently 
added chrome tool steel tubes to its line of seamless low 
carbon steel tubes and tool steel tubes. The tool steel 
tubes and the chrome tool steel tubes are used very largely 
for roller and ball bearings and for many purposes where 
tool steel bars have been bored out. They are also used 
for drills for all purposes. Seamless cold drawn chrome 
tool steel has been heretofore considereé impossible w 
produce. 
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A Sturtevant Motor for the Air 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company’s Production for 
the Aeronaut Designed for Strength 
as Well as Lightness 


The policy adopted by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass., in developing a new aeronautical motor, 
has been to perfect a type which will operate continuously 
for petiods of 12 hr. or more under full load without 
requiring lubrication or adjustments, and one that will 
operate for extended periods when inclined at an angle. 
The aeroplane has progressed to a point where reliability, 
strength and durability of motor construction are con- 
sidered more important than lightness. The weight of 
this motor has been reduced only in the design and in 
tHe use of the strongest materials and in no case has the 
necessary strength been sacrificed. The motor conforms 
to the best standards of the stationary type and is a four- 
cycle gasoline engine with either four or six cylinders 
arranged vertically. Figs. 1 and 2 are exterior and sec- 
tional views of the motor, while Fig. 3 shows the geared 
pressure pump which forms a part of the lubricating 
System. 

A specially interesting feature of the motor is the lubri- 
cating system: It is pointed out that service in an aero- 


=r 


Fig. 2—A Sectional Elevation 
plane calls for the severest requirements and no hand 
oiling should be necessary, nor should grease cups be 
used. In this engine a large quantity of cool oil is sup- 
plied to all bearings under a pressure of 20 lb. per square 
inch, which is maintained by a gear-driven pump attached 
directly to the end of the camshaft. From the pump the 


Fig. 1—The New Six-Cylinder Aeronautical Motor Developed by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Fig. 3—The Geared Pressure Pump Forming a Part of the Lubricat. 
ing System 


oil flows to the bearings through a series of passages 
cast in the base, no piping being used. The lubricant en- 
ters the hollow camshaft at the main bearings and is con- 
ducted to the arms of the crankshaft through the con- 
necting rod bearings. The oil flying from the crankshaft 
fills the crank case with a fine spray covering all the mov- 
ing parts and eventually falling into the sump. <A second 





Showing Constructional Details 


gear pump arranged in tandem with the first one takes 
the lubricant from the sump and forces it through a filter 
into the oil tank, where it is cooled before being used 
again. The designers, it is stated, have found that this 
system permits the use of a more efficient filter than was 
possible with the suction type, as it eliminates the danger 
of its becoming clogged and stopping the oil supply. If 
such clogging should occur, the pump would furnish 
enough pressure to burst the filter. The filter is easily 
accessible and may be removed quickly for cleaning with- 
out disturbing the oil. The oil pan or sump which forms 
the lower part of the motor is a very light aluminum cast- 
ing, the only function of which is to catch the oil as it 
falls from the base. It is so constructed that the motor 
may be operated at an extreme angle without overlubri- 
cating either the forward or the rear cylinders. The tank, 
which is regularly fitted to the motor, holds enough oil 
for 3 hr. : 
The cylinders are of the L type with exhaust and in- 
take valves on the same side and integral water jackets. 
They are cast of a special semi-steel mixture from 4 
crucible and have a tensile strength of 40,000 Ib. per square 
inch. After being machined they are tested with a hy- 
draulic pressure of 600 Ib., after which they are heat treated 
and ground. The piston, which is also of semi-steel, 1s 
ribbed to secure strength and lightness and has three 
rings. : 
The crankshaft in the four and six-cylinder motors '5 
supported on five and seven bearings respectively, which 
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‘th interchangeable die-cast bushings of Par- 
‘rass. The cylinders and all exposed parts 
nickel-plated to render them water-proof. 





. types of motor are guaranteed to develop 
», respectively at 1200 r.p.m. and this rating 
‘s sve as the four-cylinder motor has shown 52 


namometer and 375 lb. thrust with a 4%-ft. 
eY er running at the regular speed. The cylinders 
and a stroke of 4% in. The ignition current 
“a by a Mea magneto and the carbureter is of 
erg Motor Devices Company’s standard ‘type. 
te weight of the two motors including the 
irbureter and the oil tank are 280 and 285 Ib. 


Process in Roll Crushing * 
BY C. Q. PAYNE 

t of crushing ores and other materials by rolls is 
iratively recent one. While the first record of rolls 
n crushing surfaces dates back to 1806 when they 
mployed in Cornwall, their principal development 
n place during the last 30 years. Having had the 
f fine granulation in mind for some time past in 
nn to the treatment of certain classes of ores, I 
ind in a recent design of rolls by J. S. Frazee that 
snpletely overcome the obstacles which have here- 
prevented the satisfactory operation of rolls when 
fine crushing. The bearings of the roll shaft are 
pported in cast-iron frames without tension rods, the 
mes being held together by staybolts and lock nuts to 
width between them to be adjusted slightly when 
the rolls are in place. This construction is lighter and 
nsive than the single bed plate or frame and the 
e boxed in a wooden housing. The four babbitt- 
arings, which are of the solid type, have dust caps 
at each end and are movable in guides in the frames. Two 
of tl bearings are held against a spring pressure and 
the other two against screw adjusting bolts which regulate 
| control the space between the roll faces: These ad- 
rolls have sprocket wheels and an endless link 
rhe adjusting screws can be moved in unison when 





Fig. |—A 12 x 14-In. Roll Shell Mounted Upon Its Shaft and a 

anged Roll Shell of the Same Original Size Worn Down to 6% 

J in Diameter, Its Surface Being Maintained Cylindrical Without 
y Machine Work Having Been ‘kpended Upon It 


F 


varying the position of the roll space by insérting a long 
iandled spanner in either of the sprocket wheels. 

One of the essential features of the design consists of 
making one roll shell longer than the other to permit 
anges to form on it between which the shorter roll re- 
volves with a slight clearance, the rolls being fed from a 
hopper. The material falls from the hopper upon a feed 
‘ray which conveys it to the space between the rolls. This 
‘ray is given a slight rotary movement. It has been a 
‘ommon experience that as rolls are usually fed the roll 
shells will groove and wear more rapidly at their centers 
than at their ends, due to a difference in the rate of flow 
of the feed stream or to a greater mobility of the feed 
stream in certain directions than in others. With this 
arrangement of rolls it is found that these difficulties can 


ng Engineers, held in New York City, February 20, 1912, 
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be overcome by regulating the sectional shape and area 
of the feed stream as well as the amount of material fed. 

The flanges on the longer roll shell perform two func- 
tions. They not only confine the feed stream at its end 
and prevent ridges from forming at the ends of the un- 
flanged roll shell, but by carrying the feed stream a slight 
distance beyond the end of the shorter roll shell a small 
amount of crushing is performed between the sides of the 
flanges and the ends of the roll shell, this crushing over- 
coming all tendency to produce end thrust of the shafts 
against their bearings. In this way it is possible to main- 
tain the roll faces parallel regardless of the hardness of 
the material being crushed and to keep the rolls in con- 
tinuous operation until the roll shells are completely worn 
out, 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the effect of Mr. Frazee’s in- 
vention in connection with 12 and 24 in. roll shells in keep- 
ing their surfaces cylindrical until the roll shells are com- 





Fic. 2—A Pair of Worn Out Roll Shells Originally 24 In. in Dia- 
meter and Reduced to 19% In. in Diameter by Wear Alone, Placed 
Above a Pair of 24-In. Steel Roll Shell Castings 


pletely worn out. The 12-in. roll shell in Fig. 1 has been 
reduced to 634 in. in diameter and the larger shell illus- 
trated in Fig. 2 has been reduced to 19% in. in diameter, 
leaving only % in. of metal at the edges. At their centers 
the rolls are somewhat thicker, owing to the beveled inner 
surfaces required to mount them upon their coned centers. 


A pair of 24-in. crucible steel roll shells having a face.. 


width of 14% in. when machined and ready for use 
weighed approximately 1776 lb. When worn down to the 
size shown in Fig. 2 their weight is 438 Ib., the difference 
1338 lb. or 75.3 per cent. of the original weight having been 
entirely expended in useful and effective work. The only 
machine work required consists in a partial removal of the 
flanges on the longer roll shell as the wear of the shell 
permits the flanges to approach the draw bolts of the 
centers. 

This new roll design and manner of operating the roll 
was developed in connection with the dry crushing of very 
hard material used for abrasives such as quartz, garnet, 
etc., and is equally applicable to ores, and by the settling 
and removal of water from the mill feed it is possible to 
apply it to wet crushing as well as to dry. Perhaps the 
most interesting and obvious application is in connection 
with the treatment of complex ores. 

* 


The finished material department of Matthew Addy & 
Co., Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, of which 
Lewis N. Lukens, recently president of the Longmead Iron 
Company, is manager, has been appointed sole agent for 
the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company for New York 
City and the metropolitan distgict, taking effect March 1. 
This selling agency has represented the Detroit Seamless 
Steel Tubes Company in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland for some time. It is also sole 
agent for the Franklin Steel Company, Franklin, Pa.; the 
Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa. 


The Upson Nut Company’s blast furnace at Cleveland, 
Ohio, which has been out for relining, was blown in last 
week. 
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Novel Small Presses 


An Interesting Group of Three Crimson Beauty 
Presses, Recently Built By the Perkins 
Machine Company 


The Perkins Machine Company, Warren, Mass., has 
recently built three interesting and novel types of its 
Crimson Beauty machines. These are entirely automatic 
in their action and are designed for handling a great va- 
riety of work. The three presses are shown in Figs. 1, 2 
and 3 and are respectively a riveting press, a machine for 
punching out the bottom of ferrules and a heading press 
Details of the piston and the adjusting screw are given 
in Fig. 4. 

The machine illustrated in Fig. 1 is entirely automatic 
and was built for the purpose of riveting two shells to- 
gether. In doing this class of work it is necessary to 
have a Sharp quick blow and at the same time it is essen 
tial that the dial works very slowly. In this press the 
balance wheel operates at a speed of 450 r.p.m. and the 
piston makes the same number of strokes, while the dial, 
which is connected by a belt running over cone pulleys 
attached to the balance wheel hub, has a speed of about 60 
r.p.m. The eccentric for adjusting the dial is attached to 
the upper shaft, which is operated from the lower one by 
spur gears. The larger spur gear runs idle until the op- 
erator throws in the clutch. The movement of this clutch 
is controlled by a handle at the left of the machine and 
when the clutch is thrown in it engages the large gear and 
causes the lever arm to operate the dial plate. This lever 
can also be employed for stopping the machine, but as a 
gen¢ral thing the machine runs continuously. At the 
farther side of the shaft a cam-is attached which engages 
the latch. This cam is so timed that the dial makes the 
necessary movement before the plunger operates, thus mak 
ing an automatic single trip of the plunger with an auto- 
matie time spacer of the dial. 

The press illustrated in Fig. 2 is of the friction dial 
feed type, having a slide running parallel with the press 
shaft, which in turn is operated by a quick-acting cam on 
the end of the shaft. This imparts a quick movement to 
the carrier, which travels from the punch to the dial plate, 
taking one article at a time and bringing it to the punch 
to be pierced and ejecting it on return. The dial plate is 
in continual motion, which gives friction enough to keep 
the shells constantly up to the receiving arm. This ma 
chine was especially designed to punch out the bottom of 
ferrules and the operator sits in front of the machine and 
simply feeds the cups on the friction dial feed, which is 
controlled by the friction disk underneath. This machine 
operates at a speed of 250 r.p.m 





Fig. 1—Riveting Punch 


Three Types of Crimson Beauty Punches Built 


Fig. 2—Ferrule Punch 





The machine shown in Fig. 3 is intende: 
eyelets on washers. This machine operates 
80 r.p.m., which is as fast as the articles car 
the positive dial feed. The dial is 9 in. in ‘lh 
has 12 notches. 

The shafts of these presses are made 
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Fig. +—Detail of the Piston and Adjusting Screw 


crucible steel and when the stroke is less than 1 in. they 
are made eccentric, an arrangement which it is pointed 
out gives greater strength and durability. <A _ stroke as 
long as 4 in. can’ be used with standard patterns, and for 
all strokes over I in. an ordinary type of crank shaft is 
employed. The clutch is of the sliding bar type and this 
style was adopted after considerable experimenting. The 
sliding dog strikes against square steel slugs inserted i1 
the balance wheel. On account of the shape of the slugs 
they can be renewed by simply reversing them. 

The piston is of the box type, which it is emphasized 





Tig. 3—Heading Punch 


by the Perkins Machine Company, Warren, Mass. 











strength. The toggle and the adjusting nut 

f steel and it will be noticed from Fig. 4 that 
on of the piston, adjusting screw, etc., is 
Micrometer adjustments can be secured 

it which works on the screw. This part is 
the piston and in making adjustments it is 
that it is impossible for the screw to bend, 
may be almost entirely withdrawn from the 
e nut is supported as shown. The gibways 
ns are of the double angle type, a form of 
which makes the working parts durable and 


[wo Universal Specialties 


ersal Stamping Company, 47 Poultney street, 
Y., has recently placed on the market two new 
r shop use. One of these, which is a chip 
development of the guard that was mentioned 
Tools and Appliances Department of The Iron 
1911, and the other is a snap-on reflector lamp 
se with incandescent lamps. 
lier form of chip guard was designed for use 
While the form of the guard has not been 
hanged it is equipped with a stationary base 
lapt it for use on a shaper. To prevent the 
slipping on account of the jar due to the 
‘tion the bottom of the block is covered with 
-onnection with this guard either a plain or a 
glass can be slipped in the holder. The latter 
itage when the guard is being used, since it 
t the lay-out lines of the work clearly, thus allow- 
erator to shape closer to the line while at the 
his eyes are protected. 
rt on the cause of shop accidents recently issued 
ttention very forcibly to the necessity of a guard 
haracter. Flying chips and the flying out of arti- 
turned caused 127 out of a total of 670 accidents 
in connetion with lathe work. Although the 
f these accidents were not very serious and per- 
njury did not result from them, at the same time 
ination of these figures tends to show the necessity 
ring the protection afforded by a guard of this 
some classes of work. 
ector lamp shade which is also shown in the 
ing engraving is intended for use on drop cord 
ts any of the standard makes equipped either 
hout guards. It can be snapped on instantly 
adjusted to any position. The shade is suffi- 














ed Chip Guard and a Slip-On Reflector Lamp Shade Made 
the Universal Stamping Company, Buffalo, Y. 
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ciently large to protect the eyes from the glare of the 
light, while at the same time a stronger light is reflected 
on the work. The shade is made of bright tin plate, with 
the outside painted green or finished in either polished 
nickel plate or brass, and is adapted for all machine, bench 
and desk work where a drop light is used. 


Motor-Driven Pipe Threader 


A new type of pipe threading and nipple machine known 
as the Loew Victor lathe bed machine has been recently 
brought out by the’ Loew Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The special advantages of the new machine are that it will 
not only cut off and thread pipe, but it will perform the 





A New Type of the Victor Pipe Threading Machine Built by the 
Loew Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


same operations upon nipples without the use of a nipple 
chuck and in addition to possessing the advantages of the 
barrel type, it also employs the revolving die head which 
is generally found in the pedestal type. 

The die head is self-locking and self-releasing and the 
cut-off attachment is out in the opening where it can be 
seen at a glance. It is emphasized that any size of nipple 
can be cut and threaded on this machine without the use of 
a chuck and can be handled as rapidly as by a single 
headed nipple machine. The machine has two changes of 
speed which are secured by the use of gears. Either belt 
or motor drive can be employed, and in either case the 
machine is self-contained. Where a belt drive is employed 
no countershaft is required, since the tight and loose pul- 
leys are mounted upon the machine itself with a belt 
shifter. 


The Strauss Bascule Bridge Company, Fort Dearborn 
Building, Chicago, announces that its design has been 
adopted by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad for a 117 ft. 
6-in. single leaf, single track span over the Altamaha River 
near Doctortown, Ga., and also by the Buffalo Creek Rail- 
road for a 165-ft. single leaf. double track bridge over 
the Buffalo River at Buffalo, N. Y. 








The Rockdale furnace, owned by J. J. Gray, Jr., Rock- 
dale, Tenn., will resume operations this spring after five 
months of idleness. The special feature of this furnace 
is the use of phosphate rock in reducing the ore. It pro- 
duces a pig iron having a high percentage of phosphorus, 
thus possessing properties that make it especially suitable 
for making the finer classes of castings. 


The Inland Steel Company, Chicago, at a meeting of its 
stockholders March 5 authorized an increase in the capital 
stock from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000. The new stock to be 
sold is being offered to stockholders of record of March § 
at $125. Subscriptions will close April 6. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to build four more open-hearth fur- 
naces and a plate mill. 
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New Hand Pump Factory 


Details of Four New Buildings of the Plant of 
the Goulds Mfg. Company 


A group of four new buildings has just been completed 
by the Goulds Mfg. Coinpany, Seneca Falls, N.Y. These 
buildings are located at the southwest corner of the com- 
pany’s No. 2 plant and will be used exclusively. by the 
hand pump department. They provide a material increase 
in the manufacturing facilities of this branch of the com- 
pany’s business and as an example of up-to-date factory 
construction possess several features of general interest.. 
A plan of the plant with the new buildings in the lower 
left corner is given in Fig. 1, while the interior of one of 
these buildings showing the heating, lighting and fire pro- 
tection arrangements is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

The building nearest the railroad track will be used as 
a warehouse. It is constructed of reinforced concrete and 
measures 60x 240 ft. Although at the present time it has 
only three stories, the foundation and superstructure are 
built to carry a future addition of one story. A rein- 
forced concrete loading platform protected by a canopy 
and capable of accommodating six cars at one time runs 
along the side of the building adjacent to the railroad 
tiack. 

The floors are of the beam and girder type and were 
designed to carry a load of 200 lb. per square foot. The 
loads on the stairs and the roof are 75 and 50 lb. respec- 
tively. In designing this building the stresses in the con- 
crete and the steel reinforcement were not to exceed the 
following limits: extreme fiber stress in concrete in com- 
pression, 650 lb.; shearing stress in concrete, 75 lb.; tensile 
strength in steel, 16,000 lb.; concrete in direct compression, 
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‘4, 1912 
U. S, steel sash and %-in. wire glass winds are used 
throughout. There are two electric elevators .) the we 


ers shown on the rear of the building having - apacity 
6000 ‘bh. each. as 

The two middle buildings which are identica; iy general 
design and are to be used as machine shops are con- 
structed of steel and brick, and are one story high, the 
ground covered measuring 100x 300 ft. As none of the 
parts entering into the construction of the han 


d pumps are 
heavy enotigh to warrant the use of cranes, the overhead 
steel framework was designed to provide a rigid and con. 


venient means of attaching the main line and counter. 
shafts. The roofs of both of these buildings pitca toward 
the center, thus making all trusses alike and providing the 
maximum headroom above the transmission lines, The 
windows here are also of U. S. steel sash with %4-in, wire 
glass. They extend from the bottom of the roof trusses 
to within 4 ft. of the floor and run around the entire build. 
ing without a break. The interior view reproduced jn 
Fig. 2 shows the design of the roof trusses as well as the 
location and size of the windows. 

The fourth and last building which is located adjacent 
to the foundry is intended for the storage of rough cast- 
ings and is of mill type construction. 


The Heating and Lighting Arrangements 


The exhaust steam from the power plant is utilized for 
heating and one of the company’s Challenge vacuum pumps 
is employed on the vacuum end of the system. The ware- 
house is heated by direct radiation and the returns from 
this building together with those from the two machine 
shops are handled by Warren Webster motor valves, The 
heating plant for the two machine shops is housed in a 
separate building between the two structures and consists 

; of a 200-in. Sturtevant 

steel plate fan with a 

capacity of 60,000 ft. of 

air per minute and a 

heater containing 12,000 

lineal feet of 1-in. pipe. 

The heated air is dis- 

tributed in the buildings 

through underground 

ducts, some of the out- 

lets being shown in Fig. 

2. The lighting system 

of the buildings consists 

of 250-watt General 

Electric tungsten lamps 

spaced 16 x 25 ft. The 

photograph from which 

Fig. 2 was reproduced 

was taken at night and 

serves to give some idea 

of the lighting arrange- 
ment. 

In planning the addi- 
tion it was laid out mm 
such a way that all mate- 

. rials are so handled that 
the least possible time 1s 
consumed between oper- 
ations and all the manu- 
facturing space is util- 
ized to the best advan- 
tage. From the foundry 
the castings pass through 
the small structure a 
the corner of the cast 
ings storage building. 
Here they are sorted and 
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kept until requisitioned 
for by the machine shop, 











at which time they are 








delivered through a door 











in the northwest corner 








Fig. 1—Plan of the Plant Showing the Addition Recently Made by 
Falls, N. ‘Y. 


700 lb., and shearing stress in steel, 10,000 Ib. The ratio 
of the elasticity of the concrete and steel was taken as I 
to 12 and the amount of space occupied by the reinforce- 
ment in the columns is 1 per cent. of their entire area. 


of the nearer machine 
shop. After passiné 
through the various de- 
partments the castings 
are machined and delivered to the northwest corner of 
other machine shop. The storeroom for finished a 
located in the two center bays in the west or left end of " 
building and all parts pass through here into the assemd') 


the Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 





4, I9I2 





t, which is located in the two side bays adjoining 
room. After the pumps have been assembled they 
ered to the painting department at the opposite end 
ilding and from there go to the warehouse, where 

kept awaiting shipment. The shipping depart- 

‘cated on the first floor of this building and as 














Fig. 2—Interior View of One of the Buildings, Showing the Heating, Lighting and Fire Protection 
Arrangements 


it is at the same level as that of the floors in the cars on 
the siding the pumps after being boxed are taken into the 
irs easily, 
The buildings were designed by the engineering de- 
irtment of the Goulds Mfg. Company under the direction 
\. L. McHugh, works engineer, and H. H. Hall, super- 
ising architect. 


February Copper Production and Stocks 


(he Copper Producers’ Association has issued its 
tement for February. It shows @ decrease in stocks 


3,340,655 Ib. The statement is as follows: 
Pounds. 
Stock of marketable copper of all kinds on hand at all 
in the United States, February 1.......5....+. 66,280,643 
tion of marketable copper in the United States 
ill domestic and foreign sources in February.... 116,035,809 
s of marketable copper in February: 
For domestic consumption......... --+++ 56,228,368 
TF CXport occved deewe.see an vere b cus tees 63,148,096 


119,376,464 


of marketable copper of all kinds on hand at all 
nts in the United States, March 1.......s.esceeees 62,939,988 


\s compared with January, production fell off 3,301,949 
which very closely corresponds with the shrinkage in 


(he Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, 
, has just received an order from the Ontario Power 
upany, Niagara Falls, Ontario, for a 14,000-hp. water 
el. The Power Company’s plant now consists of 10 
s and it will be gradually enlarged until 20 units are 
vided. In view of the fact that all water wheel equip- 
t previously purchased by this company had been ob- 
| from European manufacturers, considerable signifi- 
nce is given to the fact that this order, which is for a 
cel of larger capacity than any previously installed by 
ompany, has been given to an American concern. 


he Farrar Iron & Steel Company, 12 Builders’ Ex- 
nge Building, Buffalo, N. Y., has taken the sales agency 
Buffalo and western New York for the Bayley-Spring- 
rolled steel sash, manufactured by the William Bay- 
ompany, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Oglebay, Norton & Co.’s Iron Ores for 1912 


Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have issued a 
booklet listing. the ores from the Lake Superior district 
that they will sell during 1912, together with analyses. 
There are 28 ores in the list, which includes three new ores. 
Two of these are the 
Kirtland and the Wood- 
bridge coarse hematite 
from the Woodbridge 
mine in the Buhl dis- 
trict of the Mesaba 
range. The former is 
guaranteed to contain 
52.70 per cent. iron, 
natural, and the latter 
49.30 per cent. Another 
new ore is the Aster- 
oid, a soft, red hema- 
tite from the Gogebic 
range, containing 52.10 
per cent. iron, natural. 
The Porter and the 
Glyuna ores from the 
Yale mine again appear 
on the list. Oglebay, 
Norton & Co. have been 
agents for these two 
ores for years except 
last year, when they 
were in the hands of 
another interest. Men- 
tion is also made of 
Moose Mountain bri- 
quettes made by the 
Gréndal process from 
the Moose Mountain 
hematite ore mined in 
Canada. These are 3x 3x6 in. and have a guarantee of 
61.38 per cent. iron, fatural. Another ore that will be 
handled this year is the Susquehanna, which comes from a 
large open pit mine near Hibbing, Minn. In addition to 
the booklet the company is issuing a 21 x 27-in. colored 
map of the Cuyuna iron range, Crow Wing County, Minn. 
Copies of this map printed on heavy paper will be sent to 
blast furnace companies asking for it. 


The Astra Oxy-Acetylene Process 


A lecture with demonstrations on the industrial advan- 
tages of the Astra oxy-acetylene process was given by E. 
Raven Rosen-Buum, consulting engineer of Ashton, Laird 
& Co., on Friday afternoon, March 8, in the Doremus 
Lecture Theatre of the College of the City of New York. 
After a historical introduction dealing with the work 
which had been done along the line of the production of 
oxygen, the construction and use of acetylene torch were 
described with special reference to the employment of 
oxygen at two different pressures for heating and cutting. 
The carbonizing and the cutting flames were illustrated 
and discussed. The demonstration which followed in- 
cluded the cutting of a 12-in. steel I-beam, the welding of 
steel and cast iron, the building up of missing portions of 
a casting and the welding of aluminum, One of the special 
features of the demonstration was an exhibition of the 
working of quartz which was developed by Mr. ‘Rosen- 
Baum in connection with a series of experiments which he 
has been conducting for a manufacturer of electrical ma- 
chinery. 


United States Steel Corporation shares are held in 37 
foreign countries to the extent of $144,782,300 par value. 
England alone owns $97,000,000 of ‘tommon and preferred. 
The next largest ownership is in Holland, aggregating 
$27,000,000. The only other portions of the world exceed- 
ing $1,000,000 are France, with $0,400,000, and Canada, 
with $6,200,000. 

Blast furnace slag may be used for road building by 
adding a small amount of Portland cement to screened 
slag, according to Logan Waller Page, Director of the 
Office of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Some Recent Large Presses 


Various Interesting Machines Built by the E. W. 
Bliss Company 


During the last few years it is probable that no class 
of power presses have developed as rapidly as the multiple- 
crank press. Until three or four years ago presses o1 
more than two cranks or measuring over 4 or 5 ft. be- 
tween the housings were seldom built. At the present 


Fig. 1. 


4 Medium Size Double-Crank Press with Gear Ratio 
27 to 1 


guilt by the E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


betweci) 
presses 


distance 
until today 


number of cranks and the 
the have 
having three or four 
to 16 ft the housings are q 
common. Several types of these machi 
which have been built by the E. \\ 
Company, 11 Adams street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are illustrated herewith. Fig. 1 
one of the presses which are commonly 
known as the straight sided tie rod typ 
while Fig. 2 shows a. four-crank 
which, though of small capacity, is ex 
tremely wide, Fig. 3 illustrates a 
somewhat new departure in large presses, 
this machine being a combination of the 
tie rod and gap frame type. 

The first of these three machines is a 
medium size double-crank press with 
double gears having a ratio of 27 to 1 


oth the 
housings 


time 
been increased 
cranks and 


between 


press 


and 


The distance between the housings is 6 ft., 
and the slide, which has a motion of 12 
in., is arrangeld for a cross bar knockout 
The machine is driven and controlled by 
a powerful combined friction clutch and 
brake fitted for hand control. The fly- 
wheel is 50 in. in diamteter with a 7-in 
face, and weighs 1300 lb. The 
weight of the press is 50,000 Ib. 

large presses of the straight sided tie 
rod type which this company has built 
include a triple-crank press, which is also 
double geared. This press is of smaller 
capacity and has a lower gear ratio, 
24 to 1, but is much wider between the housings, the dis- 
tance being 11 ft. On account of the great width the press 
is built with twin drives, that is, with a gear on each end of 


total 
Other 
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the crankshaft, an arrangement which, it is empha: 

duces the torsional strain on the crankshaft and 

the pressure on the journals and the gears. Like t 
illustrated in Fig. 1, this machine is driven by 
controlled friction clutch. The movement of th: 

4 in. and the flywheel is 40 in. in diameter and 6 

across the face. The total weight of the machin 

lb. Another double-crank press possessing large 

and less width was also recently completed by t! 

pany. The machine measures 8 ft. between the 

and has a 10-in. crankshaft and a 14-in. stroke, | 
triple-crank press mentioned above, it is also bu 

a twin drive and has a gear ratio of 36 to 1. The flywhee! 
of this press weighs 1900 Ib., its diameter being 56 in. and 
face width 7% in. The weight of the complete machine 
is 110,000 lb. . 

(he four-crank press illustrated in Fig. 2 is character- 
ized by the possession of small capacity combined with 
in extremely wide frame. This machine is of the built- 
up frame type, with gap or overhanging housings, the 
listance between the outside housings being 14 ft. The 
crankshaft measures 4 in. in diameter and the stroke of 
ihe slide is 2 in. It also has a twin drive and the rati 
f the gearing is 15 to 1. The dimensions of the flywheel 
are 36 in. in diameter and 5% in. across the face, th 
weight of this part being 600 lb., while that of the co 
lete machine is 25,000 Ib. 

In Fig. 3 a machine that is considered by the builde: 
is a novelty in large press construction is illustrated. This 
ress is a combination of the tie rod and gap frame type 
vhich is a somewhat new departure in large press con 
truction. Another special feature of the press is th 
irrangement of the gearing. It will be noticed from an 
<amination of this engraving that the gearing is mounted 
m the housings above the crankshaft. This arrangement, 
t is emphasized, places the driving shaft and the inter 

ediate gears above the operator’s head and leaves the 
press entirely on all sides. This location was de- 
the builder on account of. the conditions 
nder which these presses are generally operated. In large 
iachines of this type. from two to four men are usually 
‘equired to operate them, and one or more of them must 
\f necessity stand in back of the machine to handle the 
It is emphasized that this is a dangerous 
when the gearing is arranged in the ordinary man 


tree 
ded upon by 


vork. very 

positior 

ner, as the rapidly revolving driving shaft and the inter 
liate gearing are in the operators’ way 

The bed and crown of this tool are each cast separately 

which are of box cross section, are of! 


the 


he side housings, 


the gap type, and two large steel rods which hold the 


Fig. 2.—A Small Capacity Press with a Very Wide Frame 


bed and the crown in place pass through the housings 
just back of the crankshaft and relieve them of all stra 
The two smaller rods in front of the crankshaft do not 








































cap, and are employed only to keep the 

- olling. Two more steel rods pass through 
' eep the housings from springing away from 
back, on account of the tension caused 

» of the main rods which pass close to the 
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The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association 


Quite a representative attendance of local as well as out- 
of-town foundrymen attended the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association, held 
at the Manufacturers’ Club, on 
the evening of March 6, Thomas 
Devlin presiding. Resolutions 
were passed by the association 
protesting against the proposed 
reduction in duties on machinery 
in the Underwood tariff bill. 
Resolutions were also adopted 
favoring penny postage, while a 
resolution supporting a bill in 
Congress for the retirement of 
superannuated and disabled civil 
service employees was referred 
to a committee consisting of J. 
S. Hibbs, Elmer E. Brown and 
Horace L. Haldeman. Stacks & 
Johnson, Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, general engineers and 
manufacturers of crushing ma- 
chinery, were elected to member- 
ship in the association. 

The paper before the associa- 
tion was on the “Holland Patent 
Combination Cupola,” presented 
by Timothy Holland, president 
of the Holland-Domschke Foun- 
dry Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Holland described his cupola 
by diagrams and_ blackboard 
sketches. It involves the com- 
bination of the ordinary vertical 
type cupola with a supplementary 
horizontal air or reverberatory 
furnace. Charging is done in the 
usual manner, while the waste 
heat from the reverberatory fur- 
nace is used to heat the blast en- 
tering the cupola proper, increas- 
ing its melting ratio, while the 


Press of the Combination Tie Rod and Gap Frame Type with the Gearing Mounted on refinement of the molten iron in 


the Housings Over the Crankshaft 


the housings. This method of construction, it is 
makes a machine of the gap type as strong as 
t sided press, as all of the strain of operation is 
the steel rods instead of the cast-iron side hous- 
which the machines are generally built. 
the machines mentioned are of the same general 
ire used for blanking, forming and drawing 
ns on large sheets such as steel range bodies, auto- 
arts and work of a similar nature. They also 
ening through the housings so that long bars 
ssed through the machine when necessary. 


Pneumatic Tool Business 


Duntley, president of the Chicago Pneumatic 
npany, says that his company’s domestic orders 
and February were better than for the corre- 
months in 1910, which year was the best in its 
\ Chicago daily paper quotes President Duntley 


pect this will be our banner year. It has been so 
thead of 1910 that the outlook warrants the predic- 
Ve have been very successful with the Little Giant 
ial truck, which we manufacture, and the railroad 
r. We expect this year to build 1200 of each. 
in business, of course, is that of pneumatic tools, 
we manufacture 90 per cent. of all such tools in 
foreign business is also doing well and we are 
very much pleased with the situation.” 


March 1 the Carnegie Steel Company had all but 
its blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh district in 
y craton, these being one Edgar Thomson, Fdith, one 
and Neville Island. The only other furnaces of 
pany’s 59 which were out of blast March 1 were 
zo, Steubenville and Zanesville. 


the air furnace section of the ap- 
paratus is used to materially im- 
prove the metal before pouring into castings. 


Industrial Exposition at Newark, N. J. 


The Newark Industrial Exposition, under the auspices 
of the Board of Trade, will be held in the First Regiment 
Armory, Newark, N. J., May 13 to 25. The building is 
large and admirably adapted to exhibition purposes. It is 
claimed that 100,000 different articles are manufactured in 
the 3000 shops of the Newark district. Not only will the 
products of Newark’s factories be shown, but also the 
processes of manufacture. The committees in charge of 
the project number 300 representative citizens, and the 
chairman is Curtis R. Burnett, who is president of the 
Board of Trade. William G. Rose, 800 Broad street, is 
manager. The city now ranks fourteenth in population in 
the United States and eleventh in manufactures, and while 
it is enjoying a period of greater prosperity than ever be- 
fore in its story the citizens propose through this project 
not only to teach Newark to know itself, but to cause the 
world to become better acquainted with the city and its 
industrial achievements. 


The patternmakers working in the jobbing shops at 
Portland, Ore.. made a demand February 28 for a mini- 
mum wage scale of 56 cents an hour and an ‘eight-hour 
day. Previously they had asked for a minimum of $5 for 
a day of eight hours. The shops in Portland have not 
been busy of late and the strike thus far has not caused 
serious disturbance. At Los Angeles the strike has been 
called off in the manufacturing plants, but not in the rail- 
road shops. Conditions in the former will remain as they 
have been—nine hours a day and the open shop. At last 
feports no agreement had been reached in San Francisco 
as to the hours to be worked. 
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Small-Sized Fuel in the Gas Producer 


Results with the Kerpely High Pressure 
Type, Showing a Considerable Advance 
in the Use of Fuel of Low Value 


A description of a Kerpely producer, especially designed with increasing dust contents, and the fuel a 


an ; : : ; : tually use 
to gasify small-sized fuel, together with a table showing is low in amount because of the large percentage Me 
some of the results obtained, were given in an article in in the ash. oe 
Stahl und Eisen for December 28, 1911. Many attempts For a long time tests have been carried out at the 


have been made in recent years to develop a producer capa- plant of the Oesterreichisch-Alpinen Montanenc: sellschaft 
ble of gasifying successfully finely divided waste fuels; at Donawitz with a\small gas producer of 43,3 in diameter 
but usually tests of the producers advertised have quickly The final results were so favorable that a larger producer 
shown that the amounts of fuel gasified per hour and per = , 
square foot of shaft surface were unsatisfactory and that 
the ash contained considerable ungasified fuel. The chief 
problems involved are: First, the great resistance which 
the small fuel offers to the passage of the blast; second, 
the production of ash sufficiently free from combustible 
material. 

Many tests have been carried out with an ordinary 
Kerpely gas producer plant to, determine the lowest limit 
in size of fuels which will allow successful operation. 
Varying results were obtained. More fine material can be 
used in the case of caking coals than with other fuels; 
and, generally speaking, with a caking coal varying in size 
from fine dust to pieces 0.59 in. diameter satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained with about 4o per cent. to 50 per 
cent. fines under 0.197 in. diameter. This because the 
caking changes the size of the pieces and to some extent 
makes a coarse material. 

With fuels such as coke breeze, brown coals, semi-an- 
thracites and anthracite with much dust, there is difficulty 
with 20 per cent. of material under 0.197 in. diameter. 
The condition of the fuel plays an important part, for if 
the last-named fuels have much moisture the driving off 
of this moisture in the upper part of the producer often 
causes them to decrepitate and consequently increases the 
percentage of dust. When this happens it is always more 
difficult for gasification to take place, over the whole cross- 
section of the producer. The amount of fuel gasified per 
unit of time and the quality of the gas sink very quickly 
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Fig. 2—Section and Plan of the Kerpely High Pressure Gas Producer 





78.7 in. in diameter, has been built based on the same prin- 
ciple. The fuel used is breeze from blast furnace coke, 
and the producer has been in continuous. operation since 
it was built. It is shown in Figs. 1 and 2 and is called a 
Kerpely from the name of the inventor. It is a revolving 
grate producer with the lower part completely closed. The 
blast passes through the many fine openings of the spe 
cially constructed grate at a pressure varying from 15.75 
in. to 27.56 in. of water, depending on the size of the fuel. 
It is distributed in many fine streams over the whole sec- 
tion of the producer and because of the force with which 
it comes in contact with the fine particles of fuel brings 
about complete combustion. 

The ash is collected by means of a very simple attto- 
matic arrangement in a pit arranged with a bell. This 's 
emptied two or three times a day, depending on the kind of 
fuel used. The lower part of the shaft of the producer 's 
formed of a water-cooled mantle that passes into an upper 
Fig. 1—The Kerpely High Pressure Gas Producer and somewhat wider part lined with fire. brick, which car- 
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-al combined gas main and charging arrangement. 
the great interest taken in this producer exten- 
were carried out with other fine fuels, the re- 
hich are given in the accompanying table. The 
ere made on large samples weighing about 100 
as analyses were made on samples taken hourly 
time and once before and once after midnight. 
es given are average results. The pressure of 
ken at one of the poker holes amounted to 0.59 
2 in. of water and so was rather under than over 
Pecause of this the amount of dust in the gas 

very low. 
le also shows in the last column the results ob- 
vith a several day test of brown coal briquettes 
. Rhine provinces. As is well known the hygro- 
roperty of the ash from these briquettes, containing 
) per cent. lime, gives trouble in ordinary plants. 
iter and the ash form a gummy mass that easily 
) the grate openings if the fire zone is too high. 
of the special grate construction-of the new pro- 


Table 


Breeze g 
from blast coke (strongly Coke breeze from Orlan 


yf fuel. 
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The Railway Steel Spring Company’s Year 


The annual statement of the Railway Steel Spring 
Company for the year ended December 31, 1911, enables 
the following comparison to be made between the income 
account of that year and the preceding year: 


1911. 1910. 
Cli CRO: oo 0:00 60h cca naenniawe $6,160,496 $10,035,435 
Less manufacturing, operating, mainte- 
nance, repairs, administrative ex- 
UL. o's cca haut euce thi esedehe 4,793,481 7,734,535 
sk nine as on apnea ba ce $1,367,015 $2,300,900 
SI. hb 0h nc 4.0<0 cde bn ck veeweenn 150,000 350,000 
es CU in kc bc tina Guundsied $1,217,015 $1,950,900 
EOE EOP EE 32,228 195,823 
$984,787 $1,755,077 
Dividends on preferred stock........... 945,000 45,000 
Surplus for the year...........-s+% $39,787 $810,077 
PRETRE CNk os a 06 aerceebs dike dee 3,799,778 2,989,701 
Total surplus, December 31........ $3,839,565 $3,799,778 


of Results Obtained with Small Sized Fuels in a Kerpely Gas Producer. 


Coal 
dust from the 
dump of the Brown coal 


Breeze from 


gas works Coal dust 


furnace coke. clinkering). from Orlan. (caking). Oheim mine. briquettes. 
Ahows O68 Gin, 3 no cehis toknds es h Choate ees 8.5% 2. ‘ 6.2 6.2 Brand x 
0.335 60: Gite MBs dwt dcwnns 0 ioe donee Wests 10.6 20.4 6.3 11.3 10.1 “Union 
0.197 to GEBES He cmclws oe Coals . de eueg awepinan 24.4 21.6 12.8 20.0 23.9 pieces 
0.128 Ch: GEST “Gibee bss vtacesaavcstinosewasaens ae vy = ae — weigh- 
0.099: 00: OER” (GERs 6 ico cin sins cass ce duteevepeews 25. 2 33. 25. | . . ing 
0.019 66 MM CMERS «55a cheubtccersentepsaoeees 76 6°55 7.6 558 424 Los 8.1 5925 "7.0 & 16 about 
below GUT bs di tidesd iicce iS ck Nab 359 Chae 3.8 4.8 12.6 } 9.9 | 4.1 5.54 oz. 
\ s of fuel. 
ef COMES 42a oA S ae baat cen las dame cea 69.42 68.60 71.30 66.10 60.97 56.70 
I COME. onc h6 cd OSh WE CEEAE RENE CO OLRE RR Oe TO 5.44 2.40 10.10 3.60 9.25 10.80 
Ash, pe CNL. cee edcdecsdiesacaeheedaWeens te ckaenh ene eesane 18.25 24.40 13.00 14.80 14.60 5.22 
Le g value of faal Be Rc Bi Wiles be debe peeved oasendkessaoar 10144.8 10548 10854 10260 10170 8802 
mount easiied tee DK de, DA Ei aviccacicen sa ven cearvsaeactabs 19180 20062 17637 25573 21385 46297 
\verage analysis of the gas, per cent. COg ........eecerceees 5.57 7.9 7.5 4.71 5.18 4.40 
Ay » analysis of the gas, per cent. CO ...:....eceeeeeeees 26.90 23.4 23.45 26.32 26.66 29.80 
\verage analysis of the gas, per cent. CH, .........-..ee0e0: aaa in’ 0.60 2.80 1.90 2.70 
Average analysis of the gas, per cent. Hg ......-.+-...eee00: 11.91 12.5 Dag 12.10 15.01 11.90 
Lower heating value of the gas, B. t. u. per cu. ft........... 125 116 152.4 159 


An on of carbon of the fuel lost in ash 
Tar and dust in the gas, Grains per cu. ft.........seeseeees 


t pressure, inches’ of water to 


ucer and the fact that no water seal is used these difh- 
ulties did not appear and the test gave splendid results in 
every respect. Before the test the producer was filled with 
urnt lime to somewhat above the peak-of the grate in 
rder to prevent the action of foreign ash on that of the 
riquettes. 

[hese results certainly lead to the conclusion that this 
type of producer has made possible an important step 
forward in the use of lower value fuels. G. B. W. 


he use of electric power in the iron mines and ore 

entrating mills of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Port 
Henry, N. Y., has been described at length in the General 
lectric Review, and-a reprint of the article has now been 
ublished in the form of a generously illustrated 16-page 
pamphlet, obtainable by applying to the advertising de- 
partment of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
\. Y. The article covers power generation and transmis- 
sion to the mines. and mills and shows how electricity is 
employed for hauling in the mines and for driving ore 
‘rushing machinery, air compressors, hoists, tipples, etc. 


A number of prominent English men and women are 
seeking to recover the money they invested in the defunct 
N ational Steel & Wire Company, and have brought an. 

uity suit in the United States District Court at New 
Yo rk against Henry E. Huntington, the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company of New York and others. The plaintiffs 
allege that the company was insolvent and that though for 
a short time dividends were paid on the preferred stock, 
it was not out of any funds lawfully available, but simply 
lor promotion purposes. 


A 12-page leaflet by Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadel- 
phia, with the title, “Gayley Dry Blast,” gives illustrations 
and data concerning several of the Gayley plants now in 
operation, which were built under the design and super- 

sion of the Philadelphia firm. 


17.72 


not determined 


1 151 
1.8 percent 2.2percent 4. 2 ~ cent 2.25 per cent 2.60 percent 0.2 per cent 
0.655 1.18 7 
13.78 


4.63 not determined 
2. _ _ ~ 


15 75 19. “4 
to to 
19.68 27.56 19.68 26.97 13.78 


The balance sheet as of December 31 is as follows: 


Assets. 


Plants, erepertien, GR. oc ce cusentabaedssbvdeemiiee $33,745,839.23 
Inventories of materials, supplies and products, finished 


Otid. 1h QROOOND: oo vcncicc cess ernscetenssessutweaeeed 1,621,952.81 
Stock, bond’ and investments..........c.cceccesceees 399,490.67 
PROOUUAE: TOUTED ~ 4 6.0 0-0 60% ov ie eadkenbvitecasdvesinbs 1,1 7.0 
ee WMD ais seeesas éscnietensunneaned ébseoeeesn, 28,125. 

acc bneSeposy éur'vccssumenhcen Gaeeue dtpvecteae>): Ap eeeee 
Petal . vcvivicsrscdeskipesvacerseestheeeeee $38,427,851.28 
Liabilities. 
Capitel stock, proflerteds sé cevicinckssdnvisntvaccaves . -$13,500,000.00 
Capital stock, GOGO i<ccivindncdabiversedenecoes «++ 13,500,000.00 
Latrobe plant, 5 per cent bonds............-..0e0e8. 3,672,000.00 
Inter-Ocean plant 5 per cmt CUES Bwikdinte cig veeccas »500,000.00 
ACERS PRYGMES oo cceccrcctavads Chubewenescocccess 147,917.25 
Reserved for preferred " stock dividend, interest on 

Gents, t0BRE O0Ris ca ccicuvsveeosaons beense ates ates’ 268,368.52 

SCO sccaié cs chudlcciers Cavicneadins bbs etiadaees 3,839,565.51 
Tetlh. cvnesdradeivecuen issue es $38,427 ,851.28 


From the accompanying remarks by President F. F. 
Fitzpatrick the following extracts are taken: 

The decrease in the net earnings as compared with the 
preceding year was due to the marked curtailment of 
buying by the railroads, and the company suffered in gen- 
eral with the other companies that rely upon the purchasing 
power of the railroad systems for the larger portion of 
their business. When business, especially the affairs of 
railroads, becomes settled, and the railroads enter the 
equipment market for their customary requirements, the 
stockholders may be assured that their company is fully 
prepared to take advantage of the change in the conditions. 

On October 1, 1911, the manufacturing plant of the 
Inter-Ocean Steel Company was acquired. This plant 
covers about 80 acres of land at Chicago Heights, IiL, upon 
which is located a thoroughly modern factory, built and 
completed during 1909-1910, especially to the manu- 
facture of steel tires and allied products, and is fully 
equipped with the most improved machinery suitable for 
such purpose. The company issued bonds to the amount of 
$3,500,000 to acquire this property. Commencing 15, 
1914, $125,000 will be paid annually into a sinking to 
be used in the gradual retirement of the bonds. The 
management believes that in acquiring this property, 
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located as it is in the heart of the Western railroad equip- 
ment market, decided strength has been added to the 
company, and it is estimated that it will earn considerably 
more than the amount necessary for the interest on the 
bonds and the sinking fund. 

The sinking fund provisions of the mortgage securing 
the Latrobe plant bonds were complied with during the 
year. Since the issue of the bonds, the total amount retired 
by the operation of this sinking fund is $828,000, and the 
annual fixed charge has been reduced from $225,000 to 
$183,600. 

The company is in excellent physical condition, all of 
its plants being maintained at a high degree of efficiency. 
Financially, it has a larger amount of liquid assets than in 
its past history, and it is thoroughly prepared in all of its 
departments to meet with any demand for its output. 


Lohmannizing Sheet Metal 


Process Employed by the Brier Hill Steel 
Company to Amalgamate a Protective Alloy 
with Iron and Steel Sheets 


A process for giving a protective coating to iron and 
steel sheets has been the subject of experiments on the part 
of the engineering staff of the Brier Hill Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and also for that company by the 
meéchanical department of one of the main railroad systems 
of the country, and the results of the observations are now 
available. The process is known as the Lohmannizing proc- 
ess and some idea of the special value ascribed to it may 
be gained from the accompanying reproduction of a pho 





March 


tograph of a cross-section of a sheet so treated 


‘ ; : égnified 
65 times. It is the claim of the inventor that th rotect- 
ing alloy extends below the surface of the metal, filing 


every pore and cavity, and the cross-sectional micro. 
photograph is presented to show this penetration which 


to be differentiated from a coating which show: sl 
of metal rather than an amalgamation. _ 

The Lohmann process appears to require mere], vhat is 
known as the Lohmann bath, containing an amalgamating 
salt, and later an immersion in a molten alloy. Briefly 
described, the metal to be treated is pickled in a bath of 
sulphuric acid to remove rust and scale and it is then 
dipped in the bath, where the pores and cavities the 
metal are further cleaned. A metallic salt is deposited 
upon the entire surface, penetrating the cavities, as ex- 
plained, and then the treated metal is dried and immersed 
in a molten alloy, where an amalgam is formed. Th metal 
is gradually raised in temperature by the molten alloy 
which has a temperature-of 950 to 1000 deg. F. , 


\V hen the 
specimen treated reaches a temperature of 500 deg. the 
amalgamated element volatilizes and on being 

comes to and passes rapidly from the surface of the alloy 
The point is here made that in its passage this evap rating 
amalgamated salt frees the surface of the metal, including 
pores and cavities, from all oxidizing agents. As tl 


\ 


released 


le Sait 
in evaporating empties itself from each microscopic pore 
the protective alloy takes its place and the base surface 
being cleaned it adheres. The oxygen present in the pores 
and on the surface, it is added, having a greater affinit 
for the amaigamating element than for either the bas 
metal or the alloy, passes to the atmosphere, leaving n 
form of oxygen lying between the treated metal and the 
protective coatin 





Microphotographs to Exhibit the Features of the Lohmannizing Process Applied to Iron and Steel Sheets 


The upper left photograph is one of edge of galvanized sheet, showing the somewhat sharp tine of demarkation between zine layer an 
metal of sheet. Reduced from photograph magnifying 65 times so that it now appears about 45 times magnified 


The lower leit photograph shows the effect of the Lohmann process. 
may be called long, slender tentacles, differentiating the result from that showing a layer rather than an amalgamation. 


about 45 diameters from a photograph magnified 65 times 


The upper right photograph shows the edge of a lead Lohmannized corrugated iron sheet, magnified 65 times with same subse 
tion as before. The permeation of the sheet by the alloy is indicated 


The deep. penetration of the protective alloy is indicated by what 
Reduced | 


quent reduc- 


The lower right photograph shows the surface of Lohmannized cotrugated metal, at about 21 magnifications, the original photograph being 


magnified 30 times, and 1s reproduced to show absence of pinholes 
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yortant feature of the process is the use of an 
posed of zine, lead and tin, varied to suit the re- 
+s of service. The accompanying reproduction of 
raph of a hot galvanized sheet, also magnified 65 
fered to indicate that the protective coating is 
. covering such as a coat of paint and that no 
shading from original alloy to the base metal ap- 
- in the section of the Lohmannized sheet. It is 
that if the thin outer coating of alloy of the Loh- 
| sheet is ruptured there still exists over the sheet 
tive agent owing to the permeation of the treated 
the protecting alloy, which cannot be fractured 
nary use without breaking the sheet itself. Finally, 
+rasted with the fear that some of the pickling acid 
rdinary process may remain between the zinc and 
ase metal in the finished sheet, it is held that the 
lwamating element in the Lohmann process carries away 
nd gaseous adulteration, leaving nothing to hinder 
of alloy and base metal. It is emphasized that 

mann coating is non-porous. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company 
Report for the Year Ended December 31, 1911 


[he full report of the Lackawanna Steel Company for 
the vear ended December 31 has now been received, and 
. more detailed statement regarding the results of the year 
an be presented than that which appeared in The Jron Age 
of February 29. The profit and loss account is as follows: 

sales and ecarnit@s $< 00 csv catesurenseceeveaes $21,040,386.67 


Le om anufacturing and producing costs and operating 
XPENSES ..0c0ca0 cde ews eN Se MOOR 46s 5S Ose eee ene 17,394,306.91 


net income from manufacturing and a $3,646,079.76 
nds on investments in companies not controlled, 


ncome from property rented, etc.........+.06- 526,637.31 
ercial discount and interest.........0...eceees 58,276.29 
INCOME 4. ccs as Sekar ee ans Ghee ees ee eeeeonn : $4,230,993.36 
juct—administrative selling and general expenses, in- 
ling tQXOB 0 6.ckkk 4 dee SEY ReSREK ih ences baa 739,514.91 
earnings for the ‘year 1994: .. i. dc evas encase cs $3,491,478.45 


lhe income account is shown in the following table: 


a t earnings of all properties, after deducting all 
xpenses, including ordinary repairs and maintenance, 
it not renewal expenditures and other appropria- 
ns for the current year, which are deducted below $3,491,478.45 
leduct—interest on bonds and debentures: 


kawanna Steel Company.......... $1,750,000.00 
Subsidiary compamieS ......ceee.eeee 354,900.00 
$2,104,900.00 

and royaltie@icweds cases rk cote 101,536.00 


2,206,436.00 
POPEPTETT To rt Pe ene ee $1,285,042.45 





sinking funds on bonds and ex- 
istion of mieSRMi is xnweiss sean $260,056.20 
depreciation and accruing re- 
IS ....cccdauuaseeeeaeitaiendin Se 
: 1,202,239.38 
or the votes 2:55.47 sie a litae,  naubas dene $82,803.07 
s at Janwaty' 3, SORA ia ewskae gal k a wh eek oes 3,747,704.14 
t surplus at December 31, 1911..............+- $3.830,507.21 


balance sheet as of December 31 is presented be- 


Assets. 
operty, real estate, buildings, plant, ma- 
hinery, ete.: 
December 31, 1910.......... $64,156,762.69 
ne th IE ich scl eenceraeun 1,030,369.70 
—_——————— $65, 187,132.39 
ments in ore compamies, etC.........sscesees 6,403,666.56 
hands of trustees, account of bond sinking 
(+ 00 6 0 06 wie iiw O59 dake eit nai pee tea avk “ok oa a aE 438,000.00 
St of Lackawanna Steel Company in hands of 
tees at par (deducted contra)............00+- 250,000.00 
t assets: 

Nventories ..\..dswashsse baad ves 6oa5 aaeeeueeeae 9,970,146.46 
ellaneous accounts receivable..............++- 312,460.74 
mers’ accounts (less reserve)............0+-- 3,448,944.33 
8 receivable 5 isis suds beshene t0 60,40en eee 337,782.51 
in ‘banks atid cat MOREL, si css scsecnssaeteuaws 4,623,224.74 
eG cHALBes .. . viaac cha Sew nes cas eccde eee 172,088.60 

0 '» sia Tigh ened etek bi hae ak ace eee $90,893.446.33 
Liabilities. 
» Ssued—349,780 shares............. $34,978.00 
—amount of stock in hands of 
StCeS oc ce cbvccntee meena 250,000.00 


, ——————_ $34,728,000.60 
stock of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Com- 
y not held by Lackawanna Steel Company, 220 


TOR ee OEE eee eee 


22,000.00 
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Bonded debt: 


Lackawanna Steel Company: . 

First mertanee Dome: Greet. BOBS oikin sok neenken 15,000,000.00 
_ . First consolidated mortgage bonds due 1950..... 10,000,000.00 
Subsidiary companies’ bonds ............-.+eeeee0% 7,058,000.00 
Five year convertible debentures due 1915.......... 10,000,000.00 
Current accounts payable and pay-rolls.............. 1,486, 143.84 
E.'s his o's's,  cpiee na We dh NTT bes dy neKee owas 424,531.66 
SOME WO: PMROTOR QOETEEM oui onc bo vec cbans cance 674,100.15 


Depreciation and replacement funds................ 4,751,786.34 


Mines extinguishment and bond sinking funds...¢... 2,660,864.99 
Contingent and miscellaneous operating funds........ 257,512.14 
ETON dattu Sis ss wae ess de tUheb40ek win vA 3,830,507.21 

ME lg bie tWs 0004's aoe oe Sep dese bs Seb oN ea CN $90,893,446.33 


President E. A. S. Clarke says in an accompanying state- 
ment: 

In the report a year ago, attention was called to the 
decline in the prices of steel which began in 1910 and 
continued throughout the year, and also to the diminishing 
sales in the last half, and particularly in the last quarter 
of that year. The demand for the company’s products 
continued small during the first half of ro11, and though 
somewhat increased in the latter part of the year, was, as 
a total, unsatisfactory, as evidenced by the shipments for 
the year. In the month of May, ror, there was a serious 
break in prices, so that the business done in the last half 
of the year was at the lowest figures, conditions considered, 
that have ever obtained in this country, being in most in- 
stances lower than those of 1909. The average price of 
$27.67 per gross ton, received by the company for its 
products in 1911, is $1.25 per ton less than the correspond- 
ing price for 1910. This price, together with the reduced 
shipments and the greater costs of operation in 1911 over 
1909 and Ig10, accounts for the reduction in earnings 
against those years. 

The company received in 1911, from mines which it 
awns, or is interested in, and from other sources 987,314 
gross tons of iron ore, and produced a total of 844,829 
gross tons of coke and 735,980 gross tons of pig iron, It 
also produced 345,038 gross tons of Bessemer ingots and 
453,214 gross tons of open-hearth ingots, a total of 798,252 
gross tons of steel ingots of all kinds. Shipments of 
products were as follows, all in gross tons, the figures for 
the years 1908, 1909 and 1910 being given for comparison: 


1911 1910 1909 1908 


Dente 06s i iiik 5 ds os iceved 225,699 363,577 278,885 190,76:. 
ee ee ae ee es 18,521 26,288 33,787 20,25: 
Angle bars, fittings, etc........ 35,424 60,071 43,901 16,71° 
Structural shapes ............. 116,581 146,641 138,021 72,816 
ED Porn ate Foe one 52,756 87,469 60,953 33,832 
Merchant steel products ....... 77,010 67,150 41,607 17,921 
Sheet bars, slabs, billets and 

NONE so iid i « 00h es aes 92,967 159,761 201,455 104,108 


Pig iron and miscellaneous.... 141,405 171,558 115,044 20,438 


BOM essa Once bape mace 760,363 1,082,515 913,653 476,850 








The new merchant bar mill mentioned in the report of 
a year ago was completed and put in operation in the 
month of September, 1911, and, as anticipated, contributes 
much to the greater diversification of the company’s prod- 
ucts, following the established policy of the directors. 

In order to meet the increasing demand for open-hearth 
steel, the compahy’s producing capacity will be increased 
during the year 1912 about 35 per cent. by the construction 
of two 60-ton furnaces and a hot metal mixer for the 
open-hearth department, as authorized by the directors in 
the latter part of 1911. Further additions to the open- 
hearth ingot capacity will have to be made in the near 
future, 

Orders on hand have increased since January 1, and are 
now greater than at any time since July, 1910, and it is 
hoped that, with the removal of existing political uncer- 
tainties, better prices will obtain and general business con- 
ditions be more satisfactory. 


The Blood Bros. Machine Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
manufacturer of universal joints, is running its factory 
with full forces both night and day. Although the com- 
pany has added new buildings and equipment during the 
past four months, nearly doubling its capacity, it still finds 
difficulty in keeping up with orders. The entire factory at 
the present time is devoted to the manufacture of universal 
joints. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company blew in its furnace E 
February 13. On March 1 all of the company’s six furnaces 
were in blast. 
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Wrought Iron, Steel and Corrosion 


A Study in Differences 
Properties and Their 
Service—‘‘ Iron ”’ 


of Chemical and Physical 
Relation to Variations in 


from the Open Hearth Furnace 


BY WILLIAM R. FLEMING 


Wrought iron’ in service resists corrosion better than 
steel? This truth is demonstrated by an overwhelming 
mass of practical evidence. But why is wrought iron su- 
perior to steel? Experience does not answer this ques- 
tion. This article aims to connect the most characteristic 
properties of wrought iron and steel with the service ren- 
dered by each. 

Physically, wrought iron is a mechanical mixture of 
metal and slag. Steel is entirely metallic in structure. 


Fig. 


*Fig. 1—Steel; carbon 0.04 


ares 
wee 


Fig. 4—Rolled at 750 deg. C. -Carbon, 0.01 Fig. 5—Heated to 9 


Furnace 


Wrought iron is heterogeneous; steel homogeneous. 
Chemically, wrought iron is exceedingly uniform—free 
from segregation. Steel is by no means uniform—is irreg- 
ular, chemically. Wrought iron is homogeneous; steel 
heterogeneous. The chief distinguishing characteristics of 
the two metals may be contrasted briefly as follows: 
Physical structure. 


Heterogeneous 
Rub SSS R00 Cees vases pede Homogeneous 


Chemical composition. 
Homogeneous 
Heterogeneous 


Wrought iron 
Steel 
Physically and. chemically one is the antithesis of the 
other. We should, therefore, expect them to be different 
in their abilities to resist corrosion. Undoubtedly the su- 
periority of wrought iron is due either to its different 
physical structure or to its different chemical character. 


4By wrought iron is meant only the straight pig product of the 
puddling furnace. 

By steel is meant the common low carbon varieties of sheet 
steel (mild) made in the Bessemer converter or open hearth furnace. 

*All of the 1€ photomicrographs represent about 105 diameters 
magnification, being slightly reduced from 120 diameter views 


2—“Open Hearth ‘Iron’; carbon 0.01 


The Claim for Wrought Iron 
The exponents of wrought iron base all claims for jt 
on its physical structure, obviously because it cannot be 
imitated by the steel maker. This claim has been set forth 
in the following statement of a manufacturer: 


After the spongy mass is removed from the furnace and com- 
pressed by squeezing, hammering and rolling, much of this fluid 


cinder is expelled; but a thin coating of each crystal remains, and 


Fig. 3—Wrought Iron; carbon 0.01 


Fig. 6—Heated to 870 deg. C. Held 2 
Hours and Cooled with Furnace 


20 deg. C. Cooled with 
when the mass is rolled out these crystals become elongated, giving 
wrought ‘iron a stringy or so-called “fibrous” structure; that i, 
the strings of iron are coated with minute capsules of cinder. This 
cinder consists principally of silicate of iron, and because silicate 
of iron resists ordinary corrosion much better than pure iron the 
presence of this silicate of iron is responsible for the fact that tt 
resists corrosion better than steel. 

Because microscopic photographs of wrought iron show streaks 
of cinder in irregularly distributed groups, the argument has been 
advanced that therefore it is not sufficient to arrest corrosion; but the 
fact of the matter is that these easily discernible streaks shown by 
the miscroscope are only the streaks of surplus cinder, and many 
of the elongated coatings of the original iron crystals are so thin 
that even the microscope fails to show them. 


This elaborate doctrine may be ‘expressed in four 
words: “Cinder coated iron fibers.” It not only represents 
the sole claim of the manufacturers, but of outsiders 4s 
well, who defend wrought iron. Incidentally, before at 
tempting to point out the absurdity of the “cinder coated 
iron fiber” theory, it may be mentioned that its origi! 
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—Genuine Open Hearth Iron 


never produced a ray of evidence to substan- 


‘‘Tron Fiber’’ and Fibrous Iron 


ron«fiber” idea was undoubtedly suggested by 
fibrous,” used in connection with wrought iron. 
in of this word was practical and not scientific. 
rst used to describe the appearance of the frac- 


on was unfortunate. Yet, even to the unaided 


eye, the fracture is never entirely fibrous, for many por- 
st any large fracture show a distinct crystal- 
cture. In this way we began to speak of 


iron, until now it has become so firmly entrenched 
tical and scientific thought that a majority of prac- 
many scientific men accept it as gospel without 


questioning. In fact, there can be no objection to the 
ust brous” to describe the appearance of the iron 
after fracture or after etching with acids. The words 


nd “crystalline” are used to describe the ap- 

steel fractures, and as a matter of fact the 

many steels appear even more fibrous than 

wrought irons. But when the meaning of 

s distorted into “fibers” and thence into “iron 
is time for someone to object. 

us appearance of. wrought iron when” frac- 

nd after subjection to the action of acids, is due 


entirely to streaks of cinder (“surplus cinder”) and not 
to ‘cinder coated iron fibers.” When subjected to a phys- 
ical strain the stresses follow the lines of least resistance, 
along the cinder streaks, and fracture takes place along 
the s, leaving the broken area irregular or fibrous. 
The fibrous structure exhibited on immersion in acids is 


ikewise due to the greatest action taking place along the 
ler streaks; and the appearance of the iron skeleton 

remaining is governed entirely by the arrangement of the 

“surplus” cinder in it before immersion in the acid. 


No Elongation of Crystals in Rolling 


wrought iron consists of “iron fibers” it should re- 
veal, when examined under the microscope, an entirely 
fi structure from those of 
irbon steels and carbonless 
hearth irons, which are ad- 
ttedly crystalline. If the struc- 
ire and arrangement of the fer- 
grains in wrought iron is no 
‘erent from that in steel or car- 
niess open hearth iron, then all 
ree are fibrous, or all three are 
lline. Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show 
| structures, as far as the 
is concerned. These micro- 
photographs represent typi- 
tures of low carbon steel, 
ss open hearth iron, and 

ht iron, respectively. 
ferrite in Fig. 3 is identi- 
th the ferrite in Figs. 1 and 
, rought iron is as truly crys- 
ta ‘iS any open hearth steel or 
f the slag were absent in 
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Fig. 9—Genuine Wrought Iron 
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wrought iron, it would be impos- 
sible to distinguish it from carbon- 
less open hearth iron. 

The champions of wrought iron 
inform us that the crystals of iron 
become elongated during rolling, 
thereby being converted into “iron 
fibers.” Steel, too, must consist of 
“iron fibers,” for rolling would 
necessarily elongate its crystals to 
even a greater extent, since it is 
usually rolled from much larger 
sections. The crystals of iron are 
not elongated during rolling of the 
ingot into sheet bars, neither are 
they elongated during rolling of the 
puddle ball into muck bars, because 
crystals of iron do not exist in 
either.. The temperature of the iron 


Fig. 8—Genuine Open Hearth Iron during rolling is far. above the 


point at which iron crystals form, 
and theviron does not crystallize until after the muck bar 
is finished. The same is true of sheet bars rolled from 
ingots. 

That iron crystals are not present in the metal while 
being rolled at the usual rolling temperature can be dem- 
onstrated very nicely by allowing the slabs from the 
blooming mill to cool to various temperatures before fin- 
ishing into sheet bars. The crystals are elongated in the 
finished bar only when the finishing is done after the iron 
has cooled to about 750 deg. to 800 deg. C. Fig. 4 shows 
this elongated structure produced by rolling a carbonless 
open hearth iron after cooling to approximately 750 deg, C. 

The writer has examined over 200 sheet bars after 
rolling at’ observed temperatures. Over 50 of these were 
rolled at 750 to 800 deg., and in every case the ferrite 
grains were elongated as shown in Fig. 4. On the other 
hand, the remaining bars (150 at least) were rolled at 
temperatures ranging well above 800 deg. and in every 
case the ferrite grains appeared normal as shown in Fig. 2. 
This proves conclusively that the crystals are not formed 
until the rolling is completed, under normal working con- 
ditions. 

As further proof of this the iron shown in Fig. 4 was 
heated to 600 deg., 700 deg., 800 deg., 850 deg. and 870 deg., 
respectively, and in each treatment the temperature was 
maintained 24 hours. After each treatment the elongated 
grains were absolutely unchanged. However, on heating 
to g20 deg. C., well above its Ars point, the grains were 
restored completely to their normal condition, showing 
that at this temperature the iron again became amorphous 
and recrystallized on cooling. Fig. 5 shows the result of 
heating to 920 deg. and cooling with the furnace. Fig. 6 
shows absolutely negative results after holding at 870 deg. 
C for 24 hours. 


As to Cinder Coating of Iron Fibers 


Again, there is no objection to the use of the word 
“fibrous” to describe the fracture of wrought iron or its 
general appearance after etching with acids; but it is both 
wrong and misleading to base claims for it on the existence 
of “iron fibers” or “elongated iron crystals.” 





Fig. 10—Genuine Wrought Iron 
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There is weak practical evidence upon which the “iron 
fiber” theory is based, but there is absolutely no evidence, 
either practical or theoretical, upon which to base the 
hypothesis that covers each “iron fiber” with a “minute 
capsule of cinder.” The possibility of argument, how- 
ever, has been adroitly precluded by assigning almost in- 
finite dimensions to the cinder capsules, the walls being 
“so thin that even the miscroscope fails to show them.” 
Under these circumstances it is puzzling to know how the 
doctrine was evolved. 

It will be worth while to consider how thin these 
ultramicroscopic walls of cinder really are. The naked 
eye can easily see a line 1/1000 in. thick. The microscope 
easily magnifies 1500 diameters. Observing a line under 
this power it appears 1/1000 in. thick. This is its appar- 
ent thickness. Its real thickness is 1/1500 x 1/1000, or 
1/1,500,000 in. This the microscope will easily detect. 

Again, by comparing the boundary lines between fer- 
rite grains or groups of grains in wrought iron and steel, 
they are found identical as to shape and thickness. In 
fact, after the same etching, the writer has found the 
boundary lines to be even thinner than in steel. Yet there 
is room for protecting slag! The accompanying micropho- 
tographs are shown for comparison. 

Concerning the theory of a cinder coated iron fiber, 
Professor Sauveur in Electrochemical and Metallurgical 
Industry for April, 1907, has the following to say: 

“From the above description and accompanying illus- 
trations it will be evident that the ferrite of which wrought 
iron is composed does not assume a fibrous structure, the 
slag alone being drawn into fibers. Wrought iron, there- 
fore, should not be described as being fibrous; for, leav- 
ing aside the presence of slag, it is as distinctly crystalline 
as steel. The general belief in the fibrous character of 
wrought iron, however, is so deeply rooted that even many 
modern writers of repute still refer to that metal as being 
fibrous, and many qualities have been and still are claimed 
for wrought iron because of the presence of these fibers, 
which are denied to steel owing to its crystalline char- 
acter. 

“It may be that wrought iron resists corrosion better 
than steel, that it is more weldable and possesses to a 
greater degree other characteristics dear to the black- 
smith; but such claims cannot be based on the fibrous 
character of the metal, and still less as recently attempted 
in print, on the presence of iron fibers each one surrounded 
by a thin coating of slag, a clever but altogether visionary 
arrangement.” 


Uniformity of Wrought Iron 

Is there any relation between the characteristics of 
wrought iron and of steel on one hand and their behavior 
in service on the other? 

Wrought iron, among practical users, has the reputa- 
tion of being uniformly good. The smith finds it ever 
reliable in its hot working properties. It always welds 
perfectly and always gives about the same satisfaction in 
service. This sameness or uniformity surely is the result 
of some uniform characteristic of the metal itself. The 
tinner and plumber find universal satisfaction in the use 
of wrought iron. After finishing his roof, the tinner is 
done. He hears no complaints of leaking sheets. It lasts 
almost a lifetime. To substantiate this, reference is made 
to the testimony given in print from time to time of users 
who have observed roofs to last 40 years and more. It is 
not the case that a small number of the sheets become de- 
fective and condemn the whole roof. Every sheet is uni- 
formly good. And when the roof is torn away, after 
decades of service, the sheets are found to be uniformly 
bad. Corrosion has done about the same damage to every 
one. The same facts apply to wrought iron pipe lines. 

Again, surely this uniformity in service does not bear 
any relation to a non-uniform characteristic of the wrought 
iron itself. The physical structure of wrought iron is 
exceedingly irregular. The cinder is scattered through it 
in streaks, lakes, spots, puddles. Heterogeneous describes 
it perfectly. Is it reasonable to believe that this haphaz- 
ard structure has any relation whatever to the’ marked 
uniformity of behavior of the metal in service? But 
wrought iron possesses a marked characteristic which is 
in perfect harmony with its conduct in service. The metal 
is perfectly uniform chemically and is surprisingly free 
from segregation. The chemical analysis of the muck 
bars may vary, but each in itself is a chemical unit. It 
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rarely contains carbon or manganese, w! * sa 
and. phosphorus are evenly distributed. * 


characteristic of puddled iron is not rece: ican 
it deserves. This uniform distribution of the , a 
elements in the metal is in perfect harmony with i . 
duct in service, and to this one characteristic w, attribun 
the superior rust-resisting qualities of wrought jron 4 
“cinder coated iron fiber” theory has been wn t . 


fallacious, and the manufacturers themse! admit thas 
the great mass of the cinder is “surplus” cind , 
fore plays no part in corrosion. 


rd +} 
and there. 


Non-Uniformity of Steel 

Uniformity in service results directly from chemical 
uniformity of the metal. Can we now apply this cam 
line of reasoning to steel? Let us see. What does ey. 
perience say? It tells us that steel is notoriously 


a ifreg 
ular. The smith finds it a puzzle. Out of the « 
“batch of stuff” one piece will weld perfectly bail wort 
evenly; the next piece welds less perfectly and works ny 


so well, and another piece refuses to weld, is hot ch mt 
and is consigned to the scrap barrel. The quality ly ant 
uniform, though all the pieces come from the same ingot 

A steel roof often begins to leak in a comparatively 
short time. Examination reveals the fact that only a few 
of the sheets are corroded, and these only in small patches 
other sheets are in fair condition, and the great majority 
are in excellent condition. A few bad sheets condem 
the whole roof. There is a conspicuous lack of uni- 
formity in all steel roofs, especially large ones on which 
many sheets are used. 

Here we find the most serious drawback to steel—its 
lack of uniformity in resisting corrosion. What charac- 
teristic is responsible for this caprice in service? Cer- 
tainly not its homogeneous physical structure, for if 
this had any great influence it should render the steel 
either uniformly good or uniformly bad. But chemically 
steel is very irregular. Influences beyond the power of 
man to alter are at work during the cooling of liquid 
steel, and segregation of the impurities takes place, leav- 
ing the solid steel irregular chemically. This character- 
istic is in perfect harmony with the conduct of steel in 
service. Its chemical irregularity is entirely responsible 
for its irregularity in service. 

Those who became convinced long ago that chemical 
irregularity was largely responsible for the failure of 
steel to resist corrosion declared against “segregation.” 
Fortunately, the announcement of the electrolytic theory 
by Dr. Whitney and the public-spirited researches of Drs 
Walker and Cushman came about this time. The manu 
facturers were urged to make purer steel which would be 
less susceptible to electrolysis. Manganese was pointed 
out as one of the injurious impurities. Segregation, ob- 
viously, could be avoided by eliminating those impurities 
responsible for it. By reducing the carbon and manganese 
to almost nothing, eliminating the phosphorus and keeping 
the sulphur low, a metal was produced which was re 
markably free from segregation. To this metal the Nev 
port Rolling Mill Company gave the trade name, Genuin 
Open Hearth Iron. 


Iron or Steel ? 


There have been objections to the use of the name 
‘iron” to cover the product of the open hearth furna 
Metallurgists object because they believe it will make cha 
of the present accepted nomenclature. This view, how- 
ever, is unwarranted and perhaps a trifle conservat 
The present nomenclature is the outgrowth of condition 
as Campbell has said, and no iron-clad rules can be laid 
down to cover future changes in the growth of business 
and experience. We have at present a nomenclature 
which defines “wrought iron” and “steel.” There !s "™ 
line of demarcation *etween “iron” and “steel.” oo 
does not mean “wrought iron.” If the product of the pu: 
dling furnace is meant it is but little effort to say “wrousm 
iron.” The name “iron” belongs to the element. W De 
we speak of elementary iron we do not have to add = 
word “elementary” to indicate our meaning. Yet no coh 
fusion results. So, as Campbell has indicated, the 


s 


nd 


growth of business and experience demands a change, 2" 
we apply the name “iron” to the carbonless product 
the open hearth furnace because it is more worthy 0 
name than wrought iron, since it is much nearer 
purity of the element. 
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yeath of Milton P. Higgins 


Higgins, Worcester, Mass., for many years 

s figure in the industrial life of the country, 
n educator specializing in questions of engi- 
trade schools, died at his home February 8, 
irs. His life was full of large successes. 
Washburn established the Washburn Shops 
rcester Polytechnic Institute, Mr. Higgins was 
e man to carry out the idea of the founder, of 
nts of mechanical engineering practical ma- 
vork in the surroundings of a commercial 
pursued the task for 27 years as superintend- 
olemented it as a trustee of the Institute until 


ner and builder of the first hydraulic elevator, 
ns developed the principle along commercial 
Washburn Shops, and later, with Prof. George 
life-long friend and business associate, he 
the manufacture of the elevator as the Plunger 
npany. With capable associates he was an 
tor in building up the Norton Company from 
ble beginning. He 
ential factor in the 
and development 
vortions of the Nor 
Company. Under 

a small pressed 
try has grown to be 
siness of the Wor 
Steel Company 

en of education, to 
establishment of 

» take care of the 
demand for skilled 
as proved of the ut 
nce He was the 
in the establishment 
ps of the Atlanta 
lechnology and of the 
[raining School 

He had been a 

of the American 
Mechanical Engi- 


ins was a man of 
strong personality 
entially an investi 
nce he had arrived 

n he carried it 
h intelligent force 


judge of men, as 


ited in the notable 
usiness associates 
ns to American 
been of great im MILTON P 


directly and in- 


nee Higgins was born in Standish, Me., 
1842. His father carried on successfully a 
indish, and among other enterprises conducted 
lacksmith and machine shop. Here Mr. Hig 
first taste of mechanical work and devel 
for machinery. Rather than take up farm 
Manchester, N. H., at the age of 17 years, 

n apprenticeship in the shops of the Amoskeag 
iny [here he became impressed with the 
extended education and began to sttdy and to 


‘ 


ney for a college course. In this way he was 
his way through Dartmouth College, where 

1 in 1868 with the degree of bachelor of science 
ng this period that John Boynton had estab 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and Ichabod 
had donated the money for the establishment 
hburn Shops. Mr. Higgins was selected as a 
well qualified to be the superintendent. While 
uting for the completion of the buildings he 
the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company as a 
serving under the late Charles H. Morgan. 
at the Washburn Shops the attention of Mr. 
ind Prof. Alden, who was head of the depart- 
mechanical engineering, was drawn to a strug- 
ery factory in Worcester, which had attempted 
tacture of emery wheels by the vitrified process. 
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The business was acquired and Mr. Higgins became the 
president, Prof. Alden the treasurer, Charles L. Allen the 
general manager, and John Jeppson the superintendent. 
They removed the industry to Barber’s Crossing and 
developed it into one of the most successful manufactur- 
ing concerns in New England, employing 1200 people in 
its plants at Worcester, Mass., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Chip- 
pewa, Canada, and Wesseling, Germany. 

In 1896 the trustees of the Polytechnic Institute decided 
that the commercial end of the Washburn Shops had be 
come too important, and as a result sold the hydraulic 
elevator business to Mr. Higgins and Professor Alden. 
hey resigned their connection with the Institute, and 
with Mr. Higgins as president and Professor Alden as 
treasurer established at Barber’s Crossing the Plunger 
Elevator Company, which carried on a large and remuner 
ative business until its absorption a few years ago by 
the Otis Elevator Company. In 1904 Mr. Higgins ac- 
quired the Worcester Ferrule & Mfg. Company, a small 
business which in a very few years, since its .reorganiza 
tion as the Worcester Pressed Steel Company, has doubled 
and redoubled its plant and business. In the Norton 

Grinding Company Mr. Higgins 
been an important factor 
In less than a decade this com 
pany’s works has become one of 
the largest and most influential 
in the world for the manufa 
ture of grinding machines 

Mr. Higgins’s work for in 


has 


dustrial education has had an 
influence beyond most Amer 
icans. He first came conspi 
uously before the public in 1890 
through a paper read before the 
\merican Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in which he advocated 
i half-time school in which the 
shops would be operated by a 
school corporation, while th 
class-room work would be given 
to the public schools A pro 
longed and profound discussion 
followed and was the cause of 
a meeting of the American So 
ciety of Mechanical: Engineer 
which was devoted entirely to 
trade education, and to which 
Mr. Higgins contributed addi 
tional papers. He was appointed 
by Governor Douglas of Massa 
chusetts a member of the State 
Board of Education, and there 
carried on vigorously his advo- 
cacy o! trade schools [he re 
_ HIGGINS sult was the appointment of a 
commission in his home ctiy of 
, Worcester of which he was the 
chairman, to study the question in conjunction with the 
State Board. There followed the establishment of the 
Worcester Trade School in 1908, which embodied many 
of the original ideas of Mr. Higgins and others which 
were suggested in his later study of the problems. 
In addition to the industries already enumerated, Mr 
iggins was the president of the Manchester Supply Com- 
pany, Manchester, N. H., and of the Sandford Riley 
Stoker Company, Ltd., Providence, R. I. He was a 
director of the Mechanics National Bank of Worcester, 
as a charter member and an officer icr the Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, and was a mem- 
ber of the Worcester Club. He leaves a widow, two sons 
and two daughters. One of his sons is Aldus C. Higgins 
of the Norton Company, and the other is John W. Hig 
gins, manager of the Worcester Pressed Steel. Company 


Che American Society of Engineer Draftsmen will hold 
its regular monthly meeting on the evening of March 21, 
in the Engineering Societies Building, New York City, A 
paper is to be read by W. T. Walters, Chicago, on the 
arrangement and lay-out of a machine shop and a lecture 
is scheduled by Dr. Chas. E. Lucke, professor of mechanical 
engineering, Columbia University, on the relation of the 
draftsman to the engineer. 
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Early Experience wi 


BY DAVI 


While employed as a molder in a crucible steel foundry 
which coke furnaces or so-called “coke holes” were used 
for melting I could not help but notice the difference in 
the metal when different melters were in charge of the 
furnace. For weeks at a time there was scarcely a com- 
plaint made about blow holes in castings. Again it seemed 
as if we were unable to make castings free from blow holes. 
The same grades of material were purchased, but for some 
reason it.became a fixed habit for the metal to go wrong 
at intervals. As the steel casting business was in its in- 
fancy in this country at that time, it was considered as 
one of the mysteries connected with the making of steel 
castings. 


1. 


Regenerative Furnaces and ‘‘ Coke Holes’”’ 


We had one 30-pot furnace, but as the business was in- 
creasing right along a Siemens-Martin regenerative 24-pot 
furnace was built. For a time after this was in operation 
the coke holes were operated only when necessary and by 
one melter. This melter when in his cups used to blame 
the blowy castings on the other melter because he claimed 
the latter was only a “handy man,” not a full-fledged melter. 
All were aware that the new furnaces were a decided im- 
provement over the old ones; but, using the same percen- 
tages of the same material that was put into the pots in 
the new furnaces, a larger percentage of good castings was 
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ae 4 j obtained from the metal made in the coke holes. 

ee a In the general bustle of the day’s work the real cause 

Pas *} of the defective castings was not located by the powers 

ot 2} that be. The writer probably would not have become 

Eis tel aware of it if the old melter had not drawn my attention 
a to the fact that some of my castings poured of the metal 


from the new furnaces were bad; and you may believe 
that I tried at every opportunity to get metal from the coke 
holes to pour my work. I was not in position to apprise 
my foreman of this fact, because the old melter had 
sworn me to secrecy. I had a notion that he used better 
material than that used in the new furnaces, but later 
learned that this was not the case. 

The Siemens-Martin furnaces were much superior to 
the coke holes, but the mode of operation was entirely dif- 
ferent. Operating the coke holes, the melter was able to 
try the metal often and if he found a cold pot could give it 
more attention than could be given in the other furnace; 
but, considering the average melting, better results were 
obtained from the Siemens-Martin furnaces and eventu- 
ally the coke holes were abandoned entirely. 


The Bessemer ‘Converter 


As the company was desirous of making larger cast- 
ings it was decided to install a Bessemer converter. An 
addition was built to the plant, a large jib crane, cupola and 
converter were purchased and Bessemer steel castings were 
made. This was the first foundry in the country using 
Bessemer metal for steel castings exclusively, although 
castings were poured of Bessemer metal by concerns hav- 
ing iron foundries and that were anxious to make steel 
castings for their own use. 

The Bessemer process did not appear to be a great suc- 
cess for castings at the start. As it was a 7-ton con- 
verter, it was not convenient to pour small work, as the 
jib crane swung in a circle and did not allow sufficient 
floor space. Bessemer steel is suitable for pouring in ingots, 
as the metal in ingot form was run through the rolls 
later, which worked out many of the imperfections; but 
it is not as suitable for castings which are merely 
machined. There were many “cold blows” and this was 
not conducive to good steel. In the beginning very little 
attention was given to the melting of the metal in the 
cupola. Sometimes the metal from the cupola would be 








*From a paper read before the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, March 4._ 
+Manager Milwaukee Correspondence School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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cold; at other times it would be held in the 


4 ladle 
much longer than usual before going into the converter, 
and then it was noted we invariably had a cold blow 

Eventually more attention was given to the cupola jy 


order to get hotter metal. This they were soon able to do, 
learning that with a less percentage of silicon in the mix- 
tures an extra amount of steel scrap could be used in the 
cupola. Aware of this fact, | was more impressed thay 
ever with the fact that good melting made quite a dif- 
ference in the castings. 

For economical and other reasons our company decided 
to install an open-hearth furnace of 20 tons capacity, 
which necessitated the rebuilding of the entire plant and 
the dismantling of the Bessemer outfit. A few heats 
demonstrated to all that it was the ideal metal for steel 
castings. 

In a short time there was a change of melters and our 
losses on defective castings ran up rapidly. The trouble 
was blow holes and the cause poor melting. Finally a 
good melter was secured and at once the casting losses 
were reduced. 

I was offered charge of a small crucible steel plant 
which had been a failure under the management of a very 
capable iron founder and the owners were amazed to 
learn that I did not require different grades of material 
from what had been used. Later they said: “Your abil- 
ity at the start was questioned because you did not give 
us a big list of material to purchase.” Imagine their sur- 
prise to learn that good castings, free from blow holes, 
could be made of the materials formerly used and simply 
because good melting was being done. 


A Brass Foundry Experience 


A few years later when arranging a plant to make 
gray iron and steel castings the owner neglected to state 
that he wanted to make non-ferrous castings until it was 
too late to install a brass foundry department. Hearing 
of his desire, I told him we would melt brass in the 
crucible steel furnace. He claimed brass foundrymen 
would not use oil for melting purposes. (This was 14 
years ago.) I wondered why, but determined to seek ad- 
vice from men who knew all about it and was told not 
to use oil as it would spoil the metal. This must sound 
strange to those who are melting brass with oil today, 
although many still use coke. 

We made tons of high-grade, non-ferrous castings, but 
were treated to a surprise while doing so. Our stee! 
crucibles were often in fairly good shape after being aban- 
doned for melting steel, and I believed were capable of a 
few heats at least for melting brass. To cut a long story 
short, these old steel pots gave us an average of 1! heats 
in brass, many running 16 heats. This led me to try 4 
new steel pot for brass exclusively and this pot stood up 
for 52 heats. The brass mixtures were melted in the steel 
furnace after the last pot of steel was pulled and oil shut 
off, for quite often the temperature of the furnace was 
so high no extra oil was used to melt the metal; but the 
general practice was to use oil. How was it possible to 
use these crude furnaces for this purpose? Good melting. 

How is it possible for one man to use 30 to 50 per cent 
steel scrap while others can only use 10 per cent.’ To 
answer the latter question a more definite explanation 1s 
required than simply to say “good melting.” It really re- 
quires scientific melting. 

Scientific Melting 

How is it possible for one man to use 30 to 50 per cent. 
steel scrap while others can only use 10 per cent.‘ To 
answer the latter question a more definite explanation 1S 
required than simply to say “good melting.” It really te 
quires scientific melting. 

To get the best results from the cupola the details must 
be well arranged. The proper amount of air must be de- 
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igh pipes proportioned to offer the least resis- 
s should be made to allow the air to enter the 
lume; the material should be charged intelli- 
size of the charge to be determined by the 
-upola. The coke should be high in carbon, 
s low ash, and it must be low in sulphur. 
high carbon coke is being made today; but 
ising you should specify the carbon and sul- 

Then when the coke is still on track sam- 
be sent to a commercial chemist for report, 
nly cost a few dollars per car, in order to 
er you have been shipped coke up to specifi- 
he coke is right, unload it; if not, fight it out 
ding. There is no excuse whatever for the 
coke, because if you know good coke and 
t you want, the coke companies will supply it. 
shipments will happen, of course, but an 
ach car of coke will prevent mistakes even- 


stern client received a car of poor coke and 
hat the iron came hard and dirty. His company 
vant to have the coke analyzed, as it was sup- 
be a well-known brand, but finally did so, only to 
i] of 33 per cent. ash and volatile matter. Now 
‘ompany did not offer to replace this car, but 
hat as the sulphur was right; 0.75, it did not mat- 
ut the other elements! 
though you have to pay more money to get -the 
pay it, because less coke is required to melt the 
nd when you learn that some men are melting 15 
n with 1 Ib. of coke between charges, when you 
it not less than 12 lb. of iron should be melted 
». of coke between charges, you will then believe 
entific melting means more to the foundry than 
ever given it credit for. 


11 


Converter Operation Requires Experience 


Some claims that have been made that lead the wniniti- 
believe that all you have to do is to install the 
. and converter and that “your gray iron foreman 
e competent to do the rest.” Can you imagine a steel 
Iryman, who never worked a day in an iron foundry 
going into a general jobbing gray iron shop and 
¢ the men so that they will know he is their supe- 
t every stage of the game? I say “No” most em- 
lly, and the same holds good in the converter steel 
more so. The superintendent of an open- 
crucible foundry encounters an entirely differ- 
position when he assumes charge of a converter 
He may be a very capable man in either of the 
but melting conditions demand that he become 
er of good cupola practice. 
e converter shops are using coke of the following 


76 to 82 per cent. 
tter, 2.50 to 4 per cent. 
18 per cent. 
ir, 0.90 to 1.10 per cent. 


v this is lamentable. One plant had the tuyeres set 
ugh so that two tons of iron remained in the 
i before tapping. What can they expect using this 
oke and allowing the iron to remain in cupola for 
time to absorb more sulphur from the fuel? High 
es and poor coke were not all that was wrong with 
melting outfit; they were using high blast and oxidiz- 
the silicon, carbon and manganese. One would think 
were trying to blow steel in the cupola instead of 
nverter. 
Mixing by Analysis 
he best castings are made when some man in your 
is able to mix irons by analysis. This means more 
being able to figure a charge or heat when the per- 
‘age Of elements in the material is known. The man 
is responsible for the mixtures must know just what 
‘ortion of those elements should be in each charge, 
if he is going to pour light or heavy cylinders. He 
‘hen be competent to change the mixtures for the next 
‘se for some other class of castings. 
ne successful mixer of irons should have a chemist 
rt on each car of pig and coke and he knows that he 
' order pig iron containing elements most suitable for 
astings; he will not order by number. He knows 
melting losses to figure against, as well as those 
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that will be increased, and estimates in advance just the 
percentage of pig and scrap to use to give him the desired 
result in the castings. He knows that good melting en- 
ables him to carry a lower silicon in the mixture, which 
invariably means stronger castings. He will have no use 
for “silvery” or high silicon pig. He is aware that his 
cupola is not a blast furnace, therefore will have no use 
for limestone for short heats. He uses steel in the mix- 
tures to make stronger castings. 

It is not necessary to have a chemist in your employ 
unless you melt a large tonnage; but it is much better to 
employ one than to send samples to the so-called “special- 
ists” who mix iron by mail, as they “have too many irons 
in the fire.” We need the chemist in our business. When 
you find one wlio will take active charge of the cupola— 
one who has tact, so that he and the foreman work hand 
in hand—keep your eye on him, as he is liable to make a 
“hit.” 

Since 80 to 90 cents of every dollar spent for the foun- 
dry has been spent before melting begins, you can either 
make a profit or a loss by mixing and melting the mate- 
rial scientifically or by guess. I repeat that some man in 
your shop should do the mixing. 

A company making agricultural castings formerly had 
its mixtures made by specialists, and although straight 
mixtures were used throughout the heat the analyses of 
the castings would show from 2.75 to 1.90 silicon. Put 
when the foreman began to do the mixing better and 
stronger castings were made and the analysis of castings 
seldom runs less than 2.15 or more than 2.25 per cent. 
silicon, 0.07 to 0.08 sulphur, 0.55 to 0.65 phosphorus and 
0.50 to 0.65 manganese. 


First Experiments with Semi-Steel 


A company of which I was foundry superintendent had 
just built a foundry to make iron, steel and brass cast- 
ings, having previously purchased all castings from job- 
bing” shops, which practice proved very unsatisfactory as 
the castings consisted of parts for air brake equipment 
used on street cars. The records of the machine shop 
proved that the loss on small cylinder head castings ran as 
high as 60 per cent., and this loss was not discovered, un- 
fortunately, until the castings were machined and put to 
the test, which was 200 Ib. air pressure. 

Investigation proved there were also large losses on this 
particular cylinder head pattern in every foundry in which 
the pattern was placed. At that time the pattern was in a 
Detroit foundry having a good reputation on this class of 
work, and as their losses were only about 50 per cent., our 
machine shop superintendent advised that we allow the 
pattern to remain there. To cut a long story short, the 
pattern was called in and my troubles began. In a short 
time the loss was reduced to 35 per cent., and as a plan 
had been devised to test castings before machining (not a 
final test), the company was immensely pleased with the 
showing. 

But to think of a loss of 35 per cent. on iron castings, 
when I had been able to make steel castings with a loss of 
2 per cent. and under, was very discouraging, I assure you, 
and I put every effort and spare moment on this particular 
pattern. Experts were called in—chemists had their say— 
but without bettering our product. Foundry friends all 
advised that the pattern be changed; but our manager 
would not listen to it, as he claimed when the metal was 
right castings were right, and later developments proved 
that he was correct. 

The writer gave much study to the use of steel, also 
to the thought that manganese must be used; but on re- 
ferring to textbooks, found the following information: 

“Manganese increases the saturation point of iron for 
carbon.” 

“Manganese will remove sulphur if used in the ladle.” 

“Manganese is a hardening element above 0.85.” 

“Manganese is not good for use in the cupola because 
the temperature is not high enough to melt it.” 

“Manganese converts graphitic carbon to combined car- 
bon.” ' 

“Would steel increase the temperature of the metal? 
No.” 

Now with all this expert opinion against me, I felt at 
times as if it were better to let steel alone; but several 
incongruities in the above statements left a loophole to 
work on. The statement that managanese converts graph- 
itic carbon to combined carbon appeared all right if there 
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was no silicon in the mixture, but as silicon converts com- 
bined carbon to graphitic carbon, what would happen if 
both managanese and silicon were fairly high? Good 
thought. All textbooks inform you that steel is used to 
reduce carbon; but how are you going to make soft cast- 
ings of light section if total carbon is low? It was appar- 
ent that if managanese increased the “saturation point of 
iron for carbon” it was necessary to use it; because if 
carbon is low, light sections will be hard. But as silicon 
must be low for close-grained metal, probably a low sili- 
con, high carbon metal would solve the problem, and it did. 

When figuring the estimated analysis of the material in 
charge entering the cupola, the total carbon was only 2 
per cent. Now, it did not matter how high the silicon was 
in the castings, they would be hard if the total carbon was 
only 2 per cent.; but when metal was poured and analyzed 
it was found that the carbon had increased to 3.58 per cent., 
and these light castings were soft, although silicon was 
low. 

The steel and manganese did exactly what they were 
calculated to do, namely, increased the total carbon, re- 
ducing sulphur and allowing the lower silicon mixture to 
be used, thereby giving a very close-grained metal, free 
from segregation and blow holes. 


Machine Shop Results 


After solving this problem, what effect was noticeable 
in the machine shop? When it is known that pattern sec- 
tions were as light as 5/16 in. to % in. and using 30 to 40 
per cent. steel, the castings were run through milling 
machines to the tests with a loss of 2 per cent. to 3 per 
cent.—in some instances with less loss—you will agree 
that the results were wonderful. It truly was semi-steel, 
containing 30 to 50 per cent. steel. The transverse strength 
increased from 2200 to 2400 lb. up to as high as 4400 lb. 
Quite often we had men sledge these light cylinder heads 
with a 36-lb. hammer, but the metal would not begin to 
crack until it had sunk in considerably. 

In 1903 a full description of my method of using steel 
and manganese in the cupola was sent to one of our lead 
ing metallurgists,-and the following extract from his letter 
is quoted to give you further confidence in semi-steel 

You have hit on a point which bears out all my 
tention on the oxidation of iron in the melting Where 
you use such high percentage of steel, you mecessarily have a 


higher temperature in the melt, and with this higher temperature 
manganese means a reaction with the oxygen 


years of con 
process. 


any addition of 
present, from the unavoidable burning of the steel in the charges. 
In ordinary cast iron this cannot take place, as the temperature is 
not high enough, hence manganese is not a good thing there. I 
presume that you must lose l l 


quite a lot of manganese by this 
process, which shows that it is effective and does the work it is 
put in for. I can only 


congratulate you on this work, and hope 
that you may reap some good returns from it Nevertheless, it 


seems a pity that others should be made to lose money all the time 
for the want of knowing this. 

Some foundrymen who are unable to make a close 
grained metal requiring high strength or that must stand 
hydraulic cr other tests, use expensive alloys; but when 
it is known that cheap steel scrap used in cupola mixtures 
will make light castings with a transverse strength of 
2600 to 3200 lb. and from 3200 to 4500 lb. for medium and 
heavy castings, do you not agree that steel scrap solves 
your problem? If a still stronger metal is required, then 
try alloys. 


Methods to Be Followed 

In making metal for “high” grade castings, steel and 
other scrap with pig are placed on the bed, making as 
many Charges for semi-steel as desired, following with 
usual mixtures. If metal for dies, anvil blocks or castings 
of like character is desired, semi-steel may be made on the 
latter part of the heat. When good practice is followed 
there will be no “bunging” up of your cupola and no harm 
ful effects to later charges of regular mixtures. 

No more coke is necessary to melt steel mixtures than 
gray iron, but it is best to use a heavier split of coke be- 
tween the last charge of semi-steel and the following 
charge to prevent the latter from melting through. Con- 
trary to all previous advice offered by “experts” the steel 
melts more quickly than the pig iron. 

Steel scrap should never be melted in the ladle, but 
charged in the cupola, as a high temperature is necessary 
to melt steel properly, in order to liberate all gases; hence 
the necessity of good melting must be apparent. 

Steel borings and turnings may be used to advantage in 
the same manner as for gray iron. No boxes or cans are 
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necessary. All kinds of steel scrap, such as st. undrr 
scrap, gates, risers, boiler clippings, punchings arinos 
structural material, angles, I-beams, ties, chan;.' . 


< rails 
and railroad scrap may be used; also a pe: 


ige of 
wrought iron. You may use from 10 to 30 per cent. cteol 
in castings of light sections, and 30 to 50 pe: Steel 
scrap may be used in castings of heavy sections. Many 


foundries use 45 per cent. steel in heavy gas engine cylin. 
ders. Men who have tried to use 30 to 40 or « Se 
cent. steel and were not successful have not much {faith in 
semi-steel, but in every single instance which ca inder 
my observation their melting conditions were not righ; 


59 per 


Cupola Capacities 


I have been successful in arranging cupolas which had 
been poor melters so that the maximum amount 
was brought down per hour, and have proved that am 


cupola amay be arranged to melt 1o lb. per hour per square 
inch of cupola area, when just the proper amount of cok; 
is used. The following table may prove of interest | 
you: 
A 30-in. cupola should melt 3% tons per 
A 36-in. cupola should melt 5 _ tons pet 
A 42-in. cupola should melt 6% tons per h 
\ 48-in. cupola should melt 9 tons per | 
A 54-in. cupola should melt 11 tons per hou 
\ 60-in. cupola should melt 14 tons per hour 
\ 66-in. cupola should melt 17. —- tons per hou 
72-in. cupola should melt 18 to 20 tons per | 
You will find cupolas melting faster than this, but in 


every such instance we have demonstrated that it is a mis- 
take to melt faster than quoted, unless on very long heats. 

Generally, melting conditions are favorable when melt- 
ing steel, but not so with iron melted in the cupola. The 
high carbon, silicon, sulphur and phosphorus in iron 
tures melted with coke produce more gases and impurities 
and a higher percentage of manganese should be used to 
free the iron of those impurities; but I will admit if the 
cupola is not melting up to capacity, the necessary tem- 
perature to cause perfect combustion is lacking. The 
claims made by eminent authorities that there must be a 
vast difference in the same brands of pig iron may easily 
be exploded—not by some mysterious laboratory experi- 
ment, but by scientific melting and mixing of iron which 
is possible when some man in your shop is capable of 
doing so. 


mix- 


Steel Corporation Orders 5,454,200 Tons 


The report of unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation at the end of February shows a total of 5, 
454,200 tons, against 5,379,721 tons on January 31, an in- 
crease of 74,479 tons. Some of the larger rail orders taken 
in January and reported in that month were not entered 
until February, so that these figure in the current state- 
ment. The total of orders on the books at the end of 
February is the largest since December 31, 1909, when it 
was reported at 5,927,031 tons. At that time, however, 
only quarterly statements were being made, and _ three 
months later, on March 31, 1910, the report showed 5,402,- 
514 tons. The amounts reported by months, beginning 
with January, 1911, are as follows: 





Feb. 29, 1912 .5,454,200 July 31, 1911.. 
ten. 31, 19k8s.«. .5,379,721 June 30, 1911.. 
Dex 31. 1911. . 5,084,761 May 31, 1911 
Nov. 30, 1911 .4,141,955 April 30, 1911.. 
Oct Die. aaa . 3,694,328 Mar. 31,.1911.. 
Sept. 30, 1911. . 3,611,317 Feb. 28, 1911.... 
J? a eS ee 3,695,985 aut, Ja, Beets ase 


The totals at the close of the various years have be 
as follows: 1902, 5.347,523 tons; 1903, 3,215,123 tons; 1904, 
4,696,203 tons ; 1905, 7,605,086 tons; 1906, 8,498,719 tons (t! 
high record); 1907, 4,624,552 tons; 1908, 3,603.527 
1909, tons; IQ10, 2,674,757 tons; IQII, 5,084,7¢ 
tons. 


tons 


5.927.031 


The report of the American Railway Association show- 
the railroads of the 


ed the net surplus of cars on e 
United States and Canada to be 7842 on February 25 
against 13,958 two weeks previous, the reduction being 
6116. In coal, gondola and hopper cars the surplus at 

x the 


ported was 10,239 and-the shortage was 8153, making 
net surplus 2086. Since January 1 the idle cars have been 
reduced by 128,000, whereas in the same period a year as 
they rose from 106,900 to 189,800. 





The Tariff Hearings at Washington. 


Protests Against Proposed Reductions in Duties 
by Eastern Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Horse- 
shoes, Bolts, Spikes, Nuts and Builders’ Hardware 


‘arch 6 the Finance Committee of the United States Senate gave the Eastern manufacturers of bar iron, 


es 


bolts, railroad spikes, nuts and builders’ hardware an opportunity to submit testimony regarding the 


‘ect on their industries of the duties proposed in the Underwood tariff bill. Extracts from the testi- 


presented below. 


The Eastern Bar Iron Industry 


Statement of James Lord, Representing the 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
of Lebanon and Reading, Pa. 


Lorp. I am representing to-day, in company with 
sentlemen who have come from different parts ot 
st. 25 rolling mills that manufacture bar iron east 
\lleghenv Mountains, and that stretch from Knox- 
renn.. to Portland, Me. These companies sell their 
ts. for the most part, east of the mountains, and 

, Atlantic coast and Gulf points. Consequently, 
bill, if passed, would put the burden of foreign com- 
etition largely on these Eastern mills, because the freight 
we have from our different mills to the coast points is 

t about equivalent to the freight from the European 
mpeting points. For instance, our freight to New York 
ild be 10 cents per 100 lb., while practically the same 

ould be obtained from Liverpool or from Antwerp. 

(ue CHAIRMAN. How many men are employed in 
ir establishment ? 

Mr. Lorp, Four thousand. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. How many men are employed in the 


ndustry ¢ ; 
Mr. Lorp. As nearly as I have been able to estimate, 
there is $30,000,000 of capital invested in the rolling mills 


represent, and there are 20,000 employees. 
Would Bear Most Heavily on Labor 


is would bear most heavily upon our labor, because 

s high in the United States. This is the greatest 

market in the world, and the labor is coming over 

rily from other countries. Consequently, when we 

price of labor up, it is impossible to get it down. 

least, we know of no way that has been discovered 
far of getting it down. 

SENATOR Smoot, You have no desire to get it down 

it is absolutely necessary, have you? 

Lorp. We are anxious to keep it up. In Germany, 

would be a competitor with us, labor is not pro- 
any extent by the high tariff of that country, be- 
has a superabundance of labor. Consequently, 
many has not yet reached the point where its labor can 
affected by the tariff. 

HE CHAIRMAN. Do you happen to know anything of 

itference between the wages paid in Pennsylvania and 

‘he other States that have these industries and those 
In Germany ? 

Mr. Lorp. As nearly as I can find out, we pay in roll- 
work about double what the German do. The 
din Belgium are the lowest of any of the Euro- 
itries I have heard of, and in England they are 

ighest—that is, in the competing countries. 

He CHAIRMAN, Do you export any of your product? 

kD. We export practically nothing in the way 
We send a little to the West India Islands. 
in regard to the Canadian situation, they have 
ariff against us. They get our scrap iron free, 
places them in a position to throw their surplus 
t into this country; and it does not seem to me to 
business to give them that opportunity without 
e to hit back. 
early as I can figure this proposed ad valorem 
‘louse bill No. 18,642, it would bring the duty 
n to $2 a ton. The present duty is $6.72, and 
the Dingley act it was $13.44. So that this proposi- 
~ setting down pretty close to free trade. It would 
tree trade so far as the results would be con- 
ith the Eastern mills. 
HAIRMAN, It would not hurt so much the mills 
' the Alleghenies? 
LorD. The large steel companies in the Middle 
uld be protected in all of their interior trade by 
nce trom the coast. 


it 
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Business Not Prosperous at Present 


SENATOR Smoot. Under the present rate, is your busi- 
ness prosperous? 

Mr. Lorp. Our business is not prosperous or profitable 
at the present time, and was not during the past year. 

SENATOR Smoot. Under the present rates your profits 
have not been unreasonable, have they? 

Mr. Lorp. Under the present rates our profits did not 
enable us to cover the dividend we paid last year—7 per 
cent. In other words, we did not earn more than half of 
our dividend. 

SENATOR Smoot. You paid your dividend from your 
surplus? 

Mr. Lorp. From our surplus. 

SENATOR Smoor. Prices are very low in this country 
at the present time, however, are they not? 

Mr. Lorp. Prices are extremely low. 

SENATOR Smoot. And they are rather high abroad, are 
they not? 

Mr. Lorp. I think they are higher in England than in 
the other countries; but England is not able to stand the 
competition of Germany, because a great many of the Ger- 
man iron and steel goods go into England. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are the concerns you represent run- 
ning on full time now, or what proportion of their maxi- 
mum output are they making? 

Mr. Lorp. They are running on very slow time. Sev- 
eral of them have shut down altogether. In fact, half a 
dozen or more of them have shut down altogether. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. And those that are running are run- 
ning on about what percentage of their normal full output? 

Mr. Lorp. I am unable to say exactly, but I doubt if 
any of them are running as ai as 80 per cent. 


THe CHAIRMAN. What is your own concern doing? ° 


Mr. Lorp. We are running about 75 per cent. 


Tue CHAIRMAN. Have you anything further to state 


to the committee? 

Mr. Lorp. Yes, sir, in regard to bar iron. The gen- 
tlemen who are here were sent as a committee from a 
meeting of the Eastern bar iron manufacturers; and they 
have prepared a short brief which is signed by eight of 
them. 

[The brief referred to will be found at the end of Mr. 
Lord’s statement. ] 


The Bolt, Nut and Spike Industry 


Mr. Lorp. With your permission I would like to say 
something now in regard to the bolt and nut and spike 
industry. Owing to'a mix-up in dates, the gentlemen who 
were to speak in regard to that matter—probably there 
would have been 15 or 20 of them here, otherwise—were 
unable to get here. I did not expect to say anything about 
it, and I am practically alone. 

THE CHAIRMAN. I wish you would leave a list of 
those who had intended to be present with the stenog- 
rapher. 

[The list referred to was subsequently handed to the 
stenographer by Mr. Lord, and is as follows: W. F. Me- 
Kenzie, vice-president Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company ; 
W. S. Comly, Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Com- 
pany; W. S. Hitchcock, vice-president Upson Nut Com- 
pany; Ralph H. Plumb, Buffalo Bolt Company; George S. 
Shimer, Milton Mfg. Company; Marshall D. Zehnder, 
Scranton Bolt & Nut Company; Clement R. Hoopes, 
Hoopes & Townsend Company; Henry Holt, Lamson & 
Sessions Company. ] 

Mr. Lorp. The present bill puts spikes, nuts and wash- 
ers on the free list, with a duty of 15 per cent. on bolts. 
All of the concerns manufacturing these items, with the 
exception of spikes to some extent, are smal) concerns, as 
compared with the large steel corporations. The large 
steel corporations to some extent make spikes, but they 
do not make machine bolts, carriage bolts, washers, rivets, 
or nuts. There are about 35, as nearly as I can recall, of 
these manufacturers; and as nearly as I can estimate the 
capital employed it is about $50,000,000. 
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Tue CHairMAN. How many men are employed in the 
industry? cee | 

Mr. Lorp. I am unable to say that, but I think in the 
neighborhood of 25,000 or 30,000. In the first place, spikes 
are used altogether by the railroads. The nuts and washers 
are used principally by railroads. So that the effect of 
putting those items on the free list would be to benefit 
the railroads altogether at the expense of the manufac- 
turers; and coming at a time when there is practically no 
profit in the manufacture of bolts and nuts and rivets, it 
seems like hitting a man when he is down. I do not think 
any manufacturer in the United States is getting, on the 
item of nuts and spikes and washers, at the present time, 
I per cent. above cost. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. These articles are used almost ex- 
clusively in the laying of rails? 

Mr. Lorp. The spikes are used exclusively in the lay- 
ing of rails. The nuts and the washers find their largest 
customers with the railroads. 


Brief of Bar Iron Manufacturers 


We appear before you in the interest of the owners and 
employees of 25 rolling mills, manufacturing iron bars in 
the territory east of the Allegheny Mountains, extending 
from Portland, Me., to Knoxville, Tenn., to protest against 
the reduction of the duty on iron and steel bars as pro- 
posed in House bill No. 18,642, now being considered by 

ou. 

- The effect of the proposed tariff bill would be to place 
the burden of foreign competition directly upon Eastern 
manufacturers in the territory above described. The 
freight from said Eastern rolling mills to Atlantic coast 
points differs but little from the freight from Liverpool, 
Antwerp and Bremen to the same points; to some coast 
points the foreign freight would be less. Thus every 
vestige of protection would be taken from your petitioners, 
while the interior trade of the large steel corporations in 
the Middle West would be protected by their distance from 
the coast. 


Why Bars Cost More Here than Abroad 


The principal reason why bars cannot be produced as 
cheaply as in foreign competing countries is because labor 
is very much higher here than there. With the same labor 
cost here in the manufacture of iron bars, as in Belgium 
and Germany, we would not fear their competition. At 
the present time Belgian steel bars are offered at 1.65 cents 
duty paid, to Pacific coast points. This price is equivalent 
to 90 cents per 100 lb. at Pittsburgh—a price which has 
not been reached by the large steel corporations even under 
present depressed conditions. 

The tariff on bar iron under the Dingley act was $13.44 
per gross ton. The Payne act reduced this to $6.72. The 
proposed bill makes it 10 per cent. ad valorem, which, at 
the present time, we estimate would be $2. If the pro- 
posed bill is intended to increase the revenue by the im- 
portation of bars, it may add a few hundred thousand 
dollars to the Federal revenue by destroying the value of 
many millions of dollars’ worth of property represented by 
your petitioners. 


Object to Ad Valorem Feature and to Dumping 


In addition to our protest against the destructive fea- 
ture of the proposed reduction, we strongly object to the 
ad valorem method which has had no advocates among 
the secretaries of the Treasury since 1846. But our strong- 
est protest is against any reduction on iron and steel bars 
so soon after the duty has been cut in half. Our Canadian 
neighbors have duties against our manufactured products 
which are prohibitive—but they admit scrap iron (which is 
the raw material for making iron bars) entirely free of 
duty. Thus the home market of their rolling mills is in- 
sured by this protection, and they would be in position 
to dump their surplus product into the United States at 
or below their cost. This dumping of the surplus on for- 
eign markets is considered good business in competing 
countries for such portion of their product as cannot be 
sold at home. 

Mr. Lorp. In the meeting which sent me here, the 
horseshoe manufacturers were also represented; but my 
concern does not make horseshoes. With your permis- 
sion, I will now introduce Mr. Wheelwright of the Old 
Dominion Iron and Nail Works Company, Richmond, Va. 


The Horseshoe Industry 


Statement of Thomas S. Wheelwright, Represent- 
ing the Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works 


Company, Richmond, Va. 


Mr. WHeeELwricHt. Mr. Lord has already stated the 
case of the bar iron and steel manufacturers. Our prod- 
uct is largely made up of those items; but nothing has 
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been said so far in regard to the horseshoe it. Ae 
I understand, horseshoes are on the free list . ae 
wood bill. We look with great apprehensio: a 
petition we shall meet from Canada if that b: 
law. There are three large manufacturers « 
in Canada, and I presume that if they ran { 
could supply double the quantity of horsesho 
be consumed in Canada. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Have you attempted t yure 
how the elimination of this duty would aff 
sumer? Would it perceptibly benefit him? 

Mr. WHEELWRIGHT. I do not see how: it wo 
reason: Horseshoes are now selling in Canada 
United States at about the same price. I have ¢ 








information from Montreal, and their prices o: seshoe 
are about the same as mine at Richmond at this time 
The prices of labor and material in Canada are about the 
same. They now have a duty assessed of, I think, 30 per 
cent. on horseshoes going into Canada. What J apprehend 
in case this bill should become a law is that they would 


run their factories full time, and dump their surplus prod. 
uct on us. That would be a very serious matte; 


SENATOR Smoot. What is the price of horseshoes to- 
day? 
Mr: WHEELWRIGHT. Around $3.50 a keg. There are a 


great many sizes and styles, but that is the averag: 
SENATOR Smoot. Do you think the farmer would pa 
less for shoeing his horses all round if the duty were 


taken off horseshoes? 
The Consumer Would Get No Benefit 


Mr. WHEELWRIGHT. I do not think he would. The 
average number of shoes in a keg is said to be 100, or 
probably a little more; and 3% cents per horseshoe does 
not look to me like very much. I have a place in the 
country, and I pay $1 for shoeing horses, and | always 
have paid $1; and when horseshoes were sold at almost 


twice what they are selling at now I still paid $1. It seems 
that the man who puts them on gets the difference. There 
is a-very small manufacturer’s profit on them at the prices 
at which they are sold. 

SENATOR McCumBer. What is the duty in the proposed 
ill ? 

Mr. WHEELWRIGHT. The duty is nothing. They are on 
the free list. The case of horseshoes is much worse than 
that of bars, nuts, bolts, or anything else th at we make. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The present duty is three-fourths of 
one cent per pound. What is the weight of a horseshoe or 
a muleshoe? 

Mr. WHEELWRIGHT. The average would be about a 
pound, 

THE CHAIRMAN. Then suppose the duty made the dif- 
ference in the cost, which is an assumption pure and sim- 
ple: It would make a difference of three-fourths of one 
cent on each horseshoe? 

Mr. WHEELWRIGHT. Yes. 

Tue CHairMAN. And the chief cost of the horseshoe 
comes with the putting of the shoe on the horse, and the 
blacksmith’s charges, I suppose—the horseshoer’s charges? 

Mr. WHEELWRIGHT. So far as the consumer is con- 
cerned. é. 

SENATOR McCumBer. You do not think the consumer 
would get the benefit of that three-fourths of one cent, do 
you! 

Mr. WHEELWRIGHT. I do not think he would get any 
of it at all. 

SENATOR McCumser. I do not think he would care for 
it if he did get it. ; 

Mr. WHeeEtwricut. I do not think he would know tt 
one way or the other. As the consumer would not know 
it if horseshoes were selling at $1.50, I do not believe the 
consumer would know the difference if this duty were re 
moved. ; 

Tue CHAIRMAN. On the shoes for the whole horse tt 
would make a difference of four cents. 

Mr. WHEELWRIGHT. The jobber, the retailer, and the 
blacksmith are all between us and the consumer; and he 
would never know the difference. 


The Farmer Would Be Fooled 


Tue CHAIRMAN. So that while it sounds good to the 
farmer, he is only getting a shell? 3 ; 

Mr. WHEELWRIGHT. e will never hear from it. He 
will never know it. I base that on the fact that horse 
shoes have sold at higher prices than they do now. Take 
the case 10 or 15 years ago; they probably sold then 4s 
much as 50 cents a keg higher than they do now. 

Senator McCumsBer. You have not heard the farmer 
weeping any over the cost of the shoe, have you? | 

Mr. WHEELWwricHT. I certainly have not. The jobber 
gets them, and he sells them to the retailer, and then they 
are doled out to the blacksmith. ; 

Tue CHarrman. You say $1 a mule or a horse !s the 
fixed charge in your country for putting on a set of shoes! 
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cLWRIGHT. In the country it is $1 and in town 


McCumBer. That includes furnishing the 
eELWRIGHT. That includes the shoes and the 
e price of putting them on. ; 

\IRMAN. That price has prevailed for several 
EELWRIGHT. It has prevailed for 25 years to 

ge 
AIRMAN. And during that time how much va- 
occurred in the price of horseshoes? 
HEELWRIGHT. There has not been a range of 
$1 per keg one way or the other in all that time. 
, down as low as $2.50 at one time, and that put 
pretty nearly out of business. Then it has been up 

; $3.75 or $3.80. That is about the range in that 

w, referring to this $3.50, the price of a keg 
shoes, from 50 to 60 per cent. is labor. 

CHAIRMAN. When the horseshoes got down to 
cure that you mentioned, $2.50, did it reduce the 
shoeing a horse? 

\WHEELWRIGHT. Not at all. It never changed 
matter of history. It made a loss in the manu- 
f them, but no difference to the consumer. 


Effect of Making Horseshoes Free 


CHAIRMAN. Would or would not putting horse- 

the free list close up your concern; or what would 

the result? 

\VHEELWRIGHT. It just depends upon how aggres- 

nada would be in using her privilege. If the Cana- 

ed it to the full limit, they could fix us particularly 

Eastern coast, wheré they could hit us quickly. 

CHAIRMAN. Assuming that Canada would start 

full time her mills which are now working half time, 
her articles on the seaboard, you would be under- 
retty seriously, would you not? 

\WHEELWRIGHT, I think they could put the Tred- 
egar Company and ourselves out of the game in six months. 
The Tredegar Company, at Richmond, is another manu- 

of horseshoes. 

CHAIRMAN. You would certainly have to reduce 
wages, 

\VHEELWRIGHT. I would not be able to reduce 

es, and I would simply have to quit; that is about the 
f i lhe wages could not be reduced. 

There is one thing in regard to bars.that I think is 

f thought by the committee. I have noticed in 
f the legislative treatment of bar iron that iron and 

e considered just as one thing, just alike. There 

essential difference between iron and steel. When 

1 make iron you can make it only in units of about 500 

by the puddling process. That is a very old process. 

has been in vogue since the middle of the eighteenth 

tury. It has some merits, or else it would not have 

ted all this time. The point is that when you treat iron 

| steel as the same thing I do not think you are treat- 

ron as well as it might be treated, because you can 

50 tons of steel at a time, and you can make only 

500 lb. of iron at a time. The amount of labor entering 

a ton of iron is vastly greater than the labor that 

ers into a ton of steel; and if I understand the spirit 

his general argument it is that the treatment of articles 

n the tariff is largely measured by the labor that enters 

nto the value of a ton of the finished product; and on 

that score iron should be treated on its merits and on the 
asis of the essential differences between it and steel. 

Sr ae Iron should have a heavier duty, 

you think: 

\VHEELWRIGHT, I think, inasmuch as a greater pro- 

rtion of the value of a ton of iron is in labor, it should 
ave more care legislatively than a ton of stuff that has 

of the labor. 

SENATOR Smoot. Have you any knowledge as to how 
men are employed in the manufacturing of iron in 
ountry: 

x. WHEELWRIGHT. In the whole country, I could not 

ut I think the Eastern and Southern end of it would 
resent at least 20,000 men. They are old industries, all 
. SENATOR Smoot. If this business were destroyed and 
‘lven to another country, and your men were thrown out 
' employment, they would have to seek it in some other 

0! business, would they not? 

Me. WHEELWRIGHT, That would be the inevitable re- 
“©NaTOR Smoot, And if that were the result, of course 
ld displace other workmen in other industries, and 
ae bern an oversupply of labor in this country, 
would it not? 

\Ix’ WHeetwricut, It certainly would. Furthermore. 


one capital - is invested in all our plants would be of 
® e value. 
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The Builders’ Hardware Industry 


Statement of Isaac D. Russell, of the American 
Hardware Corporation 


Mr, Russert. The American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn., has an investment of upward of $15,- 
000,000 in the manufacture of wood and machine screws, 
stove and tire bolts, furniture, desk and cabinet locks, 
padlocks, trunk and suit-case locks, door locks and gen- 
eral builders’ hardware. It employs 5100 hands and dis- 
tributes annually about $2,600,000 through its payrolls. 
Our industry represents but a modest percentage of the 
total amount invested in such operations throughout the 
country. All the company’s product would be affected by 
the Underwood bill. We are concerned, first, with para- 
graph 38, covering wood screws. The duty proposed here 
is 25 per cent. ad valorem, against specific duties in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill which average about 55 per cent. The 
principal competition to be encountered would be that of 
the Germans. Their export prices are much below those 
of the English makers, and the latter may, therefore, be 
left out of consideration. 


Germans Sell at American Cost Prices 


We have not the German costs to compare with our 
own; and we can only present, therefore, the German ex- 
port prices in contrast with our own factory costs of the 
same sizes of steel screws. On size A the German export 
price is 3.67 cents per gross; the American cost is 3.7 
cents. On size C the German price is 5.1 cents and the 
American cost. 4.8 cents. On size E the German price is 
8.67 cents and the American cost 8.8 cents, and so forth. 

It will be seen that the German export prices parallel 
in curious fashion the American manufacturing costs, and 
closely approach them. The American costs are factory 
costs, and carry no burden of selling expense. We have 
not the German costs of production, which the labors of 
the Tariff Board might in time afford us, and for which 
we Believe revision of the wood screw schedule should 
wait. But the very fact that the German makers openly 
advertise screws for export at prices practically identical 
with the American costs justifies the apprehension that the 
Germans may be able to invade the American market, in 
spite, of a 25 per cent. tariff, especially if they resort to 
their notorious practice of dumping. We contend, there- 
fore, that the rate of duty should not be fixed at 25 per 
cent., or at any other rate, until full information is at hand 
as to the industry at home and abroad, in the light of 
which information alone the rate of duty should be deter- 
mined. 

Senator Smoot. Is there very much chance of under- 
valuation in the exportation of screws from Germany to 
this country? 

Mr. Russe_t. There certainly would be if the rate 
were made ad valorem instead of specific. We prefer very 
much a specific rate. 

Stove and tire bolts are the next item in which we are 
interested. In the Underwood bill, under paragraph 21, 
the rate of duty is fixed at 15 per cent. In the cee 
Aldrich bill a specific duty was laid of 1% cents per 
pound, which makes an average ad valorem duty of 25 
per cent. What has been said regarding the wood screw 
schedule applies with equal force to the stove and tire 
bolt schedule. The same apprehension prevails as to the 
possibility of the Germans dumping in this market. 


Hardware Castings 


We are also concerned in paragraph 23 of the Under- 
wood bill—machined iron castings. The proposed duty 
is 10 per cent., against a specific duty of I cent a pound 
imposed in the Payne-Aldrich bill, equivalent to about 26 
per cent. ad valorem. Under this paragraph it would be 
possible to send over from abroad cast iron lock cases, 
caps and working parts, finished up to the point of japan- 
ning and assembling. They could then readily be put to- 
gether in a simple assembling shop, and we believe they 
could be offered on this market at about 15 per cent. 
above the English or German basis. Casting, drilling and 
machining entail nearly the entire labor cost upon the 
cheaper grades of locks. What is true of locks is equally 
true of door-checks and similar articles. Moreover, this 
paragraph opens the door to wndervaluation, for the im- 
portations under it would be of partly finished goods and 
dissembled goods, which possess no established market 
value. No standard for checking the importers’ valua- 
tions would, therefore, be available; and it. seems to us 
this paragraph invites irregular practices. 

Again, we would be affected by paragraph 66, the so- 
called blanket paragraph. The rate fixed in the Under- 
wood bill would be 25 per cent. ad valorem against 45 per 
cent. ad valorem in the Payne-Aldrich bill. In two classes 
of hardware at the present time we are outclassed by Eng- 
lish and French makers. These two classes are the very 
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highest priced French hardware, which is hand-chased, 
and in which labor plays much the larger part. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are there many importations of those 
articles ? 

Mr. Russe_t. They are all imported at the present 
time so far as I know. 

Senator McCumBer. Do you export many goods? 

Mr. RussEtt. Our direct exports are but $170,000 a 
year. In times past, when we opened our London ware- 
house, the English were using a wrought lock. We dupli- 
cated that lock in a cast-iron lock. As it was cheaper, we 
could undersell the English and we held that market. Just 
as soon as the English had imitated that lock and made 
it in cast iron we lost it; and so it has necessitated our 
selling only specialties over there. In Canada we sell 
about $35,000 worth of one certain class of goods, and 
that class of goods is not made in Canada. It is for the 
most part the very highest class, bronze goods and articles 
that require expensive investment to manufacture. 

Senator Smoot. What is your annual production? 

Mr. RusseE_t. About $7,000,000. 

THe CHAIRMAN. Has there been a large margin of 
profit in your business? 

Mr. RussEtt. There has been a good margin, but not 
an exorbitant margin. Our investment is upward of $15,- 
000,000 and our profits last year were a trifle over 
$1,000,000. 


Further Price Comparisons 


THe CHAIRMAN. Have you anything further to state 
to the committee? 

Mr. Russet. I will present a few comparisons here 
of the selling price of French, English and German hard- 
ware with the American cost of the same articles. Taking 
the French high-class chased hardware,.a certain form 
of escutcheon is sold by the French at $3.28. Our cost to 
produce it would be $8.94. In the case of certain bolts, 
the French selling price is $12.71, and our cost would be 
$46.94. We do not produce them at all. In the case of 
English hardware, a chain door fast sells for 60 cents, and 
our cost is $1.08. An English knob is $2.58 and our cost 
$3.07. In the case of German hardware, a trunk lock 
there sells for $2.26, and the cost here is $2.45. In another 
case the figures are $1.53 and $2.17. In the case of a trunk 
corner the figures are 49 and 57 cents. 


British Makers Are Low Sellers in Canada 


The experience of Canadian hardware makers in their 
competition with English manufacturers affords a valuable 
analogy to what might occur upon our side of the line 
were the proposed reduction of duty to 25 per cent. ad 
valorem put into effect. Under the British preferential 
tariff, locks and hardware of English make are assessed 
a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, I believe. In spite of 
this 20 per cent. tax English hardware reproducing Amer- 
ican models is largely imported into Canada at this time, 
and is freely offered at prices much below those asked by 
either Canadian or American firms. Canadian manufac- 
turers agree that their hardest competition is that of Eng- 
lish manufacturers, who offer to duplicate and do duplicate 
goods of their manufacture at prices that preclude any- 
thing approximating a reasonable profit. 

I present here a few articles in which our prices, f.o.b. 
New Britain, include no duty, while the English price is 
f.o.b. Toronto, with a duty of 20 per cent. full paid. In 
the case of a certain form of knob, the American price is 
$8.30; the English price is $5.92. In the case of a certain 
other knob, the American price is 99 cents and the English 
price 80 cents. In the case of a certain type of lock, the 
figures are $4.50 and $3.63: in another, $9 and $5.43. 
Canadian manufacturers maintain that the importation of 
English-made hardware into the Canadian market has but 
just begun; and they argue that the established duty of 
20 per cent. is insufficient to allow them to compete with 
the English on a footing of equality if the present Cana- 
dian standard of wages is to be maintained. The Cana- 
dian situation, in our belief, gives rise to a question as to 
whether the 25 per cent. duty would be sufficient to pro- 
tect American hardware manufacturers. 


American and British Wages 


We give a comparison between average hourly rates 
of wages in various occupations as found in our own 
plants and wages in the same trades in England. The 
English scale is published in the “Standard Time Rates of 
Wages in the United Kingdom October 1, 1910,” a British 
Government publication: Iron molders, American, 25 cents 
an hour; English, 15.4 cents; iron molders’ helpers, 16 and 
10 cents respectively; grinders, 22 and 14 cents; brass 
molders, 27.5 and 15.5 cents; helpers, 17.5 and 10 cents; 
common labor, 15 and 11 cents. 

The average hourly rate of wages in our Russell & 
Erwin plant, which produces locks, latches, keys and other 
builders’ hardware, is 20 cents for day workers and 19 cents 
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for piece workers. Foremen and department h 


included. The average hourly rate in Englan faa 
engaged in the manufacture of locks, latches, keys sae 
is 8.3 cents. This startling difference is in par: accounted 
for by the general employment of apprentices. wome 
boys and girls, by English lockmakers in occu ations fo 
lowed by men alone in this country. The report of a 
British Board of Trade for 1906 covers the wage coal. 
tions of 696 persons engaged in the making of locks anq 
latches. Of this number 336, or 49 per cent., were appren- 
tices, women, boys and girls, whose full week, Wages 
range from $2.50 down to $1.52. Out of our 1270 oper. 


atives only 268, or 21.1 per cent., were of the class above 
mentioned. 

SENATOR SimMoNS. In England the apprentice fe. 
ceives very little compensation; part of his reward is jp 
the opportunity to learn the trade. There is no such sys. 
tem as that in this country, as I understand. é 

Mr. RussELt. We have some few apprentices in the 
trades who get from 50 to 75 cents a day while they are 
learning. We have 14 apprentices, I think, in our works 
now, in this one particular works. 

SENATOR McCuMBER. Do you know whether or not 
they pay living wages to apprentices in Great Britain jn 
that line of work? 

Mr. RussELL. I do not. There is one other point regard- 
ing the labor situation, and that is that even what has been 
cited does not measure the full difference; for it is wel! 
known in the hardware tra¢e that there is a certain cus- 
tom prevalent in England of farming out work. Under 
that system, work is taken out of the factories and done 
at home, the entire family cooperating in the work, and 
producing it under a piece work plan at labor rates which 
may be materially lower than those that have been quoted. 

THE CHAIRMAN. How many separate concerns are 
engaged in this business in the United States? 

Mr. Russett. I should think there were fifty concerns 
that make hardware of one kind or another; probably 
more. 

SENATOR SIMMONS. You make 20 per cent., you say? 

Mr. Russet. Perhaps so. 

SENATOR SIMMONS. Are you the largest single estab- 
lishment, practically speaking ? 

Mr. Russet. | should think the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company perhaps is the largest. I think putting 20 per 
cent. for our output is putting it too high, because there 
is the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Sargent & Company 
of New Haven, the Reading Hardware Company of Read- 
ing and the Penn Hardware Company of Reading. Those 
are the main manufacturers. There are a number of 
small ones besides. 

SENATOR SIMMONS. What percentage of foreign labor 
is employed in this industry? 

Mr. Russett. I do not know. It has been increasing 
of late years. Among the foremen and heads of depart- 
ments you will find the Irish of the first or second genera- 
tion—Irish and Germans. The machinists you will find 
are largely Swedes. When you go down to the rough 
labor you find they are largely Poles. 

SENATOR Stmmons. Is the standard of living of the 
common unskilled Pole laborer employed in these factories 
a very high standard? 

Mr. Russett. It very soon becomes high. When he 
first comes over it is low; but it takes a very short time 
for him to develop. When they first entered New Britain 
a few years ago—we did not employ them at that time— 
they were willing to work for 90 cents a day. Today those 
same men can earn in our plating room $2 or $2.25 a day. 

SENATOR StmMMoNns. What is the standard of living 0! 
the Pole you employ when he first comes over? 

Mr. Russett. They generally live in tenements, 4 
large number in one-room tenements. The family takes 
boarders. When they first come over here it is their 
ambition to acquire land, and great numbers of the Poles 
in our town have acquired real estate and have quite con- 
siderable bank balances. 

SENATOR Simmons. Is it not a matter of fact that 
these cheap laborers from Europe, these newly arrived 
immigrants in the factories, are crowding out the Amer- 
ican and the Northern and Western European laborers 
whom you formerly employed in the factories? _ 

Mr. Russett. I could not say they are crowding them 
out, because the Americans, the North Europeans, the 
second generation Irish and Swedish and the Germans care 
very little for factory work. They would prefer to 8° 
into shop keeping and into clerking, and into the protes 
sions. 

SENATOR Simmons. Have they not been crowdec 
hy these recent immigrants? ; ; 

Mr. Russett. Not crowded out; they voluntarily gav¢ 
up these occupations. : 

SENATOR StmMoNS. I am not speaking of skilled la- 
borers, but common laborers in the factories; have the) 
not been crowded out, as common laborers in the fac- 
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re not the factories employing these recent 
employing them because they work for less 
the Americans, and are they not able to work 
s than the American because they live more 
the ordinary American? 
ect. No, 1 would not admit that they were 
em out, because the rates of wages paid in 
tions are higher today than they have been. 
C Simmons. As a matter of fact, you do em- 
mmigrants who are coming to this country. 
get the same wages as the Americans for- 


it. They are getting the same, quite the 
as much or higher wages. The tendency of 


een up. 
C Seece They are getting more than the 
t a few years ago, are they not? 
SELL. Yes. 
S Simmons. What per cent. of your unskilled 


native Americans? 
ELL. Very, very few. 
C Smoot. What per cent. of your employees are 
and what unskilled ? 
ssELL. I should think 50 per cent. were skilled. 
S GALLINGER. You get very few Americans now 
irk of unskilled laborers, do you not? 
M sELL. We get none at all. I do not know of 
\merican doing unskilled labor in our plant. 


Adverse Report by Senate Finance Committee 


given out at the close of the tariff hearings of 
Senate Finance Committee last week that the Under- 
and steel tariff bill would be reported to the 
Senate week with an adverse recommendation. The 
| give the majority's reasons for not offering a 
te bill, the chief of these being that the metal 
stries have not yet been reported on by the tariff 
Commenting on the work of the committee Senator 

se, the chairman, said, on March 6: 


the metal tariff bill closed to-day after the finance 
heard witnesses for nearly five weeks. Not the 
resting feature of these hearings was the appearance of 
of workingmen and officers of the labor organiza- 
various branches of the metal industry. The 
estimony of these men was that wages in the metal 
\merica are from 25 to 100 per cent higher than 
Germany, France and Belgium. The evidence also 
fact that many of the metal industries of England 
employ a much larger proportion of women and 
in this country, and that the system known as “‘cot- 
largely prevails in foreign countries. This latter is 
men, women and children at home. It was also 
the standard of living and the comforts of the 
ire much inferior abroad than here and that the hours 
nsiderably longer. In addition to these workingmen 
red, the committee is in receipt of a great number of 
ed by employees protesting against the passage of the 
metal bill passed by the Democratic House of Repre- 
ld become a law, two results will follow, according 
estimony. Wages will be reduced and production cur- 
lse establishments will be closed altogether and their 
wn upon the general labor market to bring down 

the rate of wages. 


the close of the hearings many petitions came 
workingmen asking for the defeat of the bill. These 
he following: Three hundred employees of the 
Brothers Company, Follansbee, W. Va.; 150 
es of the McCullough Iron Company, Wilmington, 
© employees of the Parkersburg Iron & Steel 
of Parkersburg, W. Va.; 175 employees of the 
lfg. Company and 275 employees of the Stark 
Mill Company, Canton, Ohio; 415 employees of 
Penn Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa.; 400 
of the Youngstown Iron & Steel Company, 
wn, Ohio; 220 employees of the .N. & G. Taylor 
Cumberland, Md.; 175 members of the Chain- 
nion and Amalgamated Association, Columbus, 


f 


ial annual meeting of sales managers of the Re- 

& Steel Company was held in Youngstown, 
week, representatives being present from New 
eland, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
ther cities. J. A. Topping, chairman, and T. J. 
dent, were present. Daily sessions were held 
iblic Building at Youngstown. On Friday even- 
8, the company tendered its sales managers a 
the Youngstown Club. 
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An Important German Tube Combination 


BERLIN, February 29, 1912—The Mannesmann Rodhren- 
werke (tube works), Diisseldorf, Germany, is putting 
through two important deals which promise to give it a 
position of easy supremacy in the German steel tube in- 
dustry.. It is announced that the company has made an 
arrangement with the Wittener Stahlréhrenwerke to take 
over the sale of the latter’s products for 30 years under a 
plan of profit-sharing. It is also announced that the Man- 
nesmann concern will raise its capital, now 30,000,000 
marks, by issuing 12,000,000 marks new stock, as well as 
by securing a loan of 10,000,000 marks. This additional 
money is needed for rebuilding and enlarging the com 
pany’s works in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Both the 
companies above named operate in the main on specialities 
controlled by patents, and under the new arrangement 
each will continue to make its own specialties. 

Before the news of the above transaction had grown 
cold there came the additional announcement that the Man- 
nesmann ‘company had made a similar arrangement with 
salcke, Tellering & Co., of Benrath, another steel tube 
mill. This arrangement also extends for 30 years. One 
of the significant points in these transactions is that the 
Balcke establishment is owned largely by the Rheinische 
Stahlwerke, one of the big mixed concerns of the lower 
Rhine region. In other words, the three tube mills have an 
assured supply of steel for their use, while the Rheinische 
company secures large and steady cnstomers for its prod 
ucts. 

These transactions are to be regarded as having a direct 
hearing upon the preparations for prolonging the Steel 
Works Union. It means—as various similar community- 
of-interest arrangements made within the past few years 
meant—that the big steel works are providing themselves 
with steady customers, so that they can well afford to stand 
alone if the Union cannot be prolonged. Such transactions 
also immensely strengthen the moral position of a steel 
company in the fight for big allotments. 


Crestline Mfg. Company’s Improvements 


The Crestline Mfg. Company, maker of pumps for 
spraying purposes, Crestline, Ohio, is making important 
improvements in its plant as follows: Extension to ma- 
chine shop, 40 x 60 ft., building to be of brick and iron, 


fireproof, with cast casements for windows. Enlargemefit’ 


in the assembling department, 40 x 40 ft., so as to giVeé’d 
special department for erecting sprayers only. Pfffatfeé 
ment of the shipping room, about 40 x 60 ft., to ‘tdké cate 
of the increasing business at that end of the plant. ‘New 


office, modern in every respect; main office and managef’s 


private office to be on the first floor; drafting room, filé 
room and storage of office supplies to be’ placed above. 
This company will come on the market in 1912 with sev- 
eral new power sprayer outfits for which it is having a 
heavy demand. The new,management of this company is 
taking special pains to see that its products go on the 
market always in a first-class condition. Its efforts in 
less than a year have shown that the trade appreciates its 
method of manufacture. 


The Cincinnati Motors Company is a new organization 
composed of Franklin Alter, president American Tool 
Works Company; J. B. Doan, vice-president and general 
manager of the same company, and Harry T. Alter. The 
new company has acquired the plant, patterns and fixtures 
of the Power Car Company, at Central Avenue and York 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and will soon engage in the 
manufacture of automobiles and auto trucks. It is under- 
stood that the present factory will be remodeled and en- 
larged. 


Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Allen’s high-grade tool steel, 
have established their Eastern offices and warehouses at 
86 John street, New York, where they carry a complete 
stock to enable them to meet promptly the requirements 
of customers. All their Eastern agencies have been ter- 
minated. 


No. 2 blast furnace of the La Belle Iron Works, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, has been blown in on basic iron. The two 
stacks of this company are now making close to 800 tons 
of basic iron per day. 
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A Quantitative Analysis of the Tariff 


There has been almost altogether lacki: 
ses of the results of the Payne tariff, a co: 
results in the light of the general activity 
and steel trade. Inasmuch as the Payne ta 
effective August 6, 1909, it has been custom 
for comparison the fiscal year ended June 
representing the last year of operation of th 
tariff, and the fiscal year ending June 30, iyio 
first year of operation of the Payne tariff 
there have been added more recently the resi 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, constituting practic ' 
the second year of the operation of the Payne tari 

To get the true quantitative results, the two tar 
should not be studied by themselves, 
the light of the activity of the industry. 
continuous operation of a single tariff the imports rise 
and fall in close accordance with business conditio; 
It could occur (and in fact it did occur) that a change 


el 


in the tariff would be practically contemporaneous with 


however. woe n 


{ nder the 


a change in general business conditions, which would 
affect our commerce quite irrespective of the tariff 
The Payne tariff became effective August 6, 1900, just 
at a time when the iron and steel industry was rapidly 
passing to a plane of much greater activity. No bet: 
ter gauge of this activity can be found than the pro- 
duction of pig iron, and we show this herewith for the 


three fiscal years, in, gross tons: 


Pig Iron Production. 

Year ended June 30, Gross tous 
IQIO ice hecivacria dl tn, aes Seiad 

. 23,990,025 


Here we see an increase of 48 per cent. in pig iron 
production from what was practically the last year of 
the Dingley tariff to what was practically the first year 
of the Payne tariff, and then we see from that year to 
the next a decrease of 19 per cent. in production. It 
is perfectly plain that such great changes in business 
conditions as are thus expressed could not fail to be 
accompanied by great changes in imports, totally apart 
from any change that might be due to new rates of 
duty. It is therefore entirely misleading to make com- 
parisons of imports, and of duties collected, without 
throwing ‘upon the figures the light of this information. 

The actual movement in imports is shown in a table 
below. It comprises all iron and steel imports, from 
scrap and pig iron through machinery, cutlery, fire- 
arms, etc., but not including firearms. As will be dis- 
cussed later, a considerable portion of these imports 
was for re-export purpose, with benefit of drawback. 


lron and Steel Imports, Values, Fiscal Years. 


Imports. Duties 


$573,742 
21,182,388 


1909 
$8,174,055 


21,756,130 
1,901,2 
37,553,308 


Total 


IQIO Free 


Total 
Free 


39,454,640 
2,333,504 
32,119,753 


IQII 
10, 160,002 


$34,453,347 


The increase in imports from 1909 to 1910 was Very 
striking, being almost a doubling, while the amount of 


duty collected increased by one-half. The next year, 
however, both the imports and the amount of duty col- 
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eased. The Payne tariff was still in force. 
served the great changes in the iron and 
cing and consuming activity of the country, 
ed at once to study the above figures in the 
ese changes. ‘The simplest method is to com- 
ue of imports, and the amount of duty col- 

ton of pig iron produced in this country. 
itation gives the following results : 


f Imports, per ton of Pig Iron Produced. 


een at once that the Payne tariff, operative 
lly in 1910 and 1911, did not raise materially 
venue, in proportion to the business activity, 
the Dingley tariff in its last year. The aver- 
gio and 1911 is 41.8 cents, against 40.7 cents 
jog, when the Dingley tariff was in operation. The 
nerease, 2.7 per cent., is negligible. It would be hair- 
plitting to attempt to base an argument upon it. 
Comparing the value of imports, we see a material 
‘rease. The average of 1910-11 was $1.40, against 
$1.17 in 1909, an increase of 20 per cent. Thus the 
tariff allowed about 20 per cent. more imports 
me in, but raised practically no more duty. It is 
possible that to a limited extent imports were held back, 
prior to July I, 1909, in anticipation of the passage of 
, bill with reduced rates. ‘If so, the actual operation 
s less impressive even than the figures indicate. 
he duties collected, computed ad valorem upon the 
tiable imports, were as follows in the three years, the 
figures showing the percentage the duties constituted 
i the declared values: 
Per cent. 


109 Lee ev teepi eee wk ek ay ema one 38.59 
HO .i eect deans wha wal seed cee ene ee Eee 32.95 
RPS ee ee ue ee 31.63 


in the fiscal year 1910, when the total iron and steel 
uties collected amounted to $12,375,286, drawbacks 
were paid on iron and steel amounting to $2,100,935, 
llustrating the fact that even of the very .moderate 
luties collected on iron and steel the Government does 
not retain all. It would, therefore, seem impossible 
for the Government to win any large revenue from 
iron and steel imports, unless these imports were made 
to reach very large proportions, and this of course 
would be very damaging to our domestic industry. 
Under the Payne law the iron and steel imports have 
deen painfully perceptible to our industry, especially 
| the Pacific coast, even though the net revenue to 
the Government has been almost negligible. 
‘t seems plain that the framers of the Underwood 
intend to increase the importations of iron and 
and hence the revenues from that source, by low- 
' schedules of duties. This was brought out strik- 
ngly in the statement made by W. U. Follansbee, of 
‘ie Follansbee Brothers Company, manufacturer of tin 
before the Senate Finance Committee. Mr. Fol- 
quoted from the report of the sub-committee 
presented the Underwood schedules the state- 


ending bill will result in an estimated revenue of 

00, whereas the value of all tin plates imported 
was $1,082,000, on which the duty was $378,- 
ie collection of $1,000,000 in revenue would 
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necessitate the importation of 78,125 net tons of tin 
plate, or nearly 10 per cent. of the domestic production 
in the year IgII, 

It is impossible to reconcile such contemplated re- 
sults as the above with the statement reiterated by 
Chairman Underwood that he has no intention of 
bringing about a condition that will do harm to any 
domestic industry. The story of the figures is self- 
interpreting. 


Unskilled American Mechanics 

The agitation over the proposed placing of machine 
tools on the free list has called pointed attention to the 
scarcity and increasing cost of skilled labor in Amer- 
ican machine shops, and also to the use of unskilled 
machine shop labor to better advantage in Germany 
than in this country. Until a very few years ago it 
had been the boast of Americans that their shops were 
able to produce machinery on a parity with European 
works, despite the very much lower wages paid abroad, 
because in workmanship and design this country far 
outpointed foreign competition. It appears now that in 
Germany works organization is as good as ours, taking 
the average, and that the labor is as efficient per man, 
as well as very much cheaper, and consequently the 
Germans are able to produce machine tools as good as 
many concerns manufacture on this side of the water 
at not much above half the cost. 

That the supply of American mechanics is alto- 
gether too small is an old story. The apprentice sys- 
tem was permitted to die out and the relative supply of 
skilled men fell away rapidly. In the last ten years a 
more or less organized effort has been made to increase 
the number and has met with considerable success. 
Nevertheless the demand for this class of labor has 
increased so greatly that each year the proportion of 
trained men to the total number of mechanics which 
must be employed has become smaller. 

The consequence has been that vast numbers of men 
have been trained for specialized work in machine 


shops, and improved machinery has made it possible to" 


decrease the average excellence of workmen without 
reducing the quality of the product. When it is taken 
into account that this class of labor has received so 
much attention, on so great a scale, it is astonishing 
if another nation has passed us in the science of utiliz- 
ing untrained or partly trained mechanics. Whatever 
Americans may do, machinery will be built more 
cheaply abroad than in this country, because the differ- 
ence in wages of men of similar ability is pronounced. 
On the other hand, considering the great start Ameri- 
can shops have had on their foreign competitors in 
methods of manufacturing, the degree of difference 
in cost should be less. A vast discrepancy exists be- 
tween different works as to efficiency in machine tool 
building. Some shops get a much greater volume of 
product per dollar expended than do others. The bet- 
ter the organization in American shops the less the 
handicap given European builders. 

A lesson from the tariff agitation should be the fur- 
ther modernizing of shops to the highest possible point. 
The threat that American builders may have to fight 
foreign competitors in the American market should be 
a sufficient incentive. Even should tariff conditions re- 
main unchanged, the American machine tool builder 
should utilize every opportunity to give himself an ad- 
vantage in competition with European tools in foreign 
markets. 
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High-Grade Tools and High-Grade Men 


Supplementing the editorial in The Iron Age of 
February 29 to the effect that good machine tools 
attract good workmen to a plant, an actual experience 
may be related. This would seem to indicate that 
beyond the fact that good machines attract good men 
are two others, namely, that good machines are neces- 
sary for the production of accurate and high-grade 
work, and that the best men are drawn to the shops 
by the work of higher character. 

A large manufacturing company in Ohio doing a 
general foundry and machinery business had for many 
years made a specialty of sugar machinery. A large 
portion of the machine work involved was simple and 
required no unusual accuracy; for example, the facing 
and drilling of flanges for cast-iron pipe work.-: The 
company had proceeded with its old equipment through 
a number of years of this kind of work, and, due to the 
general knowledge of the character of work it was 
doing and the equipment with which it was operating, 
the shop came to have a reputation as a place for 
mediocre mechanics only. 

On one occasion the company was the successful 
bidder for ten Crozier disappearing gun carriages to be 
built for the Government. The accuracy and nicety of 
the work on this job required the installing of a num- 
ber of new machines. Within a surprisingly short time 
the company had opportunity to hire more highly 
skilled mechanics than it had occasion to use. Upon 
the completion of this contract, with no more similar 
work in sight, most of the men left. The machines, of 
course, remained. A few years later the former situa- 
tion was repeated when the same company took a con- 
tract to build a large triple expansion vertical pumping 
engine plant for municipal installation. This work was 
likewise of a much better character than the ordinary 
run of the shop, and again a better class of men took 
employment, only to leave again when the pump con- 
tract was completed. 

It is natural that the company having high-grade 
work to do will equip its plant with high-grade tools, 
and the two things work together in attracting skilled 
labor. At the same time it is true that two companies 
manufacturing similar lines of goods will be able to 
retain in their employ mechanics whose average ability 
will correspond with the character of their respective 
equipments. 


The Senatorial School of Economics 
Some of the economic vagaries that have cropped 
out in the tariff hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee are past fathoming. As illustration, we take 
this from the examination of a steel manufacturer: 


SENATOR: If your business should become so unprofit- 
able, because of tariff legislation or from any other cause, 
that you had to make it up by an advance in your selling 
price, you would be helpless as against the United States 
Steel Corporation, would you not? 

MANUFACTURER: The United States Steel Corporation 
can produce more cheaply than the rest of us. 

SENATOR: Not only that, but they might practically pre- 
vent you from advancing the price of your product for the 
purpose of enabling you better to compete with the im- 
ports ? 


Making an advance in prices when business is un- 
profitable because of competition from abroad would 
be pleasant for the manufacturer, no doubt, but will 
the Senator be good enough to indicate how the wicked 
foreign competitor will be held in leash meantime? 


+, I9i2 


He might also elucidate more fully the proc: 
which our manufacturers thus far have been 
far too ignorant) when prices are advanc 


lure (of 
perhaps, 





sO. that 
the manufacturer may “better compete with nia’ 
| Correspondence 
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The Magnet in Heat Treatment of Stee! 


To the Editor:—In The Iron Age of January (8 
| note with interest the communication of J. EF. Washburn 
of Cleveland, relative to the “Magnetic Properties of 
Treated Steel.” If those who are interested will refer ; 
my paper on the “Heat Treatment of Steel,” printed ; 
The lron Age of November 23, 1911, they will see th, 
statement that that article deals only with forging steel: 
The carbon limit of forging steel is generally conceded 
to be about I per cent. By forging steel is meant tha 


steel which is used in the parts of machines and made | 


jie 


Heat 


the open hearth or Bessemer process. It is generalh 
understood that springs are about as high in carbon 
any steel required for this purpose. I specifically stated 


that I would not consider tool steel. 

Mr. Washburn is entirely right in saying that the mag 
net may be used for determining the hardening or anneal 
ing temperature of steel of a higher carbon than 0.90 per 
cent. It is used in many plants in connection with tl 
treating of tools and with steels up to and including 1.50 
per cent. carbon. At times when the tools are large, « 
portable dipping needle is used, similar to the one de- 
scribed by Mr. Washburn, while at other times the piece 
is removed from the furnace and the effect noted upon a 
stationary dipping needle. This depends upon the conve- 
nience to the operator. 

Relative to the safety of quenching in different me- 
diums, I would say that it is quite customary to quench 
tools in water or brine if extreme hardness is desired 
Keferring again to the scope of my article, it is not advis- 
able to quench the ordinary forging steel in water or 
brine, unless it is a regular piece and extra hardness is 
required. Oil quenching is preferable. Tools made oi 
very high grade of steel can be handled differently 
many cases water or brine is used exclusively. Dro 
forging dies are an example of a steel of over 0.50 pe! 
cent. carbon which are invariably quenched entirely 
water. The matter of quenching is largely one of judg 
ment and one hardener will have complete success 
quenching in water while another will have repeated fail- 
ures. 

Mr. Washburn’s suggestion to first plunge in brine | 
effect a superficial hardness and then finish quenching 
in oil is excellent, and could be applied in many cases: wit 
satisfactory results. James H. Herron 

CLEVELAND, Ouro, March 9, 1912. 


Proposed Accelerated Corrosion Test 


To the Editor: 1 read with great interest the comment 
of William R. Fleming, appearing in the issue of Februar) 
29, on my paper entitled “A Proposed Accelerated Corro 
sion Test.” Since I wrote this article I have talked with 
Carl Sundstrom, experimentalist of the Solvay Process 
Company, Delray, Mich., who stated that he had used an 
ordinary bell jar for the same purpose, with the idea ot 
noting the action of various corroding gases on cast !ron 
steel and different kinds of rubber. 

In view of the unsatisfactory results obtained by Mr, 
Fleming, it would appear that no idea of the life of ste¢ 
or iron, when subjected to corrosion, can be secured in the 
laboratory ; therefore it would seem to me that more elabo 
rate field tests should be made, such as subjecting the dif- 
ferent kinds of iron and steel to the action of the atmos 
pheres in boiler plants, under bridges, in round houses 
etc., and the results tabulated in order that it may be pos 
sible to tell with some certainty the best kind of material 
to use for a given situation. 

I have in mind a galvanized sheet boiler housing placed 
on the roof over an installation of two Wickes upright 
boilers. This material was subject to the action of the 
air outside contaminated by the smoke of passing locome 
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air inside contaminated by the gases from the 
ice and heating furnaces close by and also ex- 
he steam formed on wetting down the ashes 
: the various fires. After this roofing material 
xposed for about a year and a half it was as 
so much tissue paper and would fall apart of 
ight WiLtLt1AM D. MAINWARING. 


MICH. 


,wer Requirements for Rolling Mills 


Editor: In the writer’s communication printed 
sue of February 22 two typographical errors 
last two paragraphs in the first column of page 
read as follows: 
xamples of this can be mentioned. At the nintn 
n, 1200 hp. is being given to the fly-wheel; the 
the cylinders, the only source of power, shows 
Where does the power come from to sup- 
fference of 400 hp., plus the friction mill load 
which we must have at that point, instead of 
ve 700 hp. as plotted? <A similar condition is 
tween each pass, the discrepancy increasing in the 


passes are marked on the power curve sheet, it 
ticed that approximately as much work is shown 
d curves between, as during, passes, which is 
impossible.” 
CHAs, FITZGERALD, JR. 
RGH, PA 


The National Machine Tool Builders 
The Atlantic 





imes H. Herron Made Permanent Secretary 
City Convention 


H. Herron, Cleveland, Ohio, has beén elected 
ecretary of the National Machine Tool Build 
tion. Mr. Herron is a metallurgist by pro 
|! was formerly with Motch & Merriweather, 
ring convention of the association will be held 
City probably the week beginning May 12. The 
n is to occupy the last half of the week with 

days which will be given up to the meetings. 


ke Superior Iron Ore Shipments in 1911 


ual compilation of iron ore shipments by mines 
Lake Superior region has been made for 1911 by 
lrade Review. The shipments by water, which 
dy been given in these columns, were 32,130,411 
ns. We estimated the all-rail shipments arouna 
ns. They prove to have been 662,719 tons, making 
i911 shipments, 32,793,130 tons. The following 
vs the shipments by ranges for 1911 and the pre- 
years: 


1911. 1910. 1909, 1908. 1907. 
2,833,116 4,392,726 4,256,172 2,414,632 4,388,073 
3,911,174 4,237,738 4,875,385 2,679,156 4,964,728 
603,318 4,315,314 4,088,057 2,699,856 3,637,102 
1,088,930 1,203,177 1,108,215 841,544 1,685,267 
2,093,532 29,201,760 28,176,281 17,257,350 27,495,708 

R47SOE a saaddes sce hekn Vannes 

115,629 91,682 82,759 122,449 95,790 


,793,130 43,442,397 42,586,869 26,014,987 42,266,668 


re-eminence of the Mesaba range is even more 
than heretofore, its percentage for 1911 being 67.37 
nst 67.22, the highest previously, in 1910: The Steel 
tion’s shipments from the Hill properties last year 
199,759 tons, leaving 3,417,862 tons yet to be made up 
total of its minima under the Hill contract, up to 
i912. The Steel Corporation’s percentage of the 
ipped last year from all ranges was 52.7, against 
910, 50.36 ih 1909, 56 in 1908 and 1907 and 53 in 


Kight-Hour Shifts at Lake Superior Iron Mines 


inge has been made in the hours of miners em- 
n the underground mines of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ipany, the Steel Corporation’s Lake Superior sub- 
't applies to upward of 6000 men employed by 
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this company on the various Lake Superior ranges and it 
is understood will become operative at the underground 
iron mines of other companies. The new arrangement 
means that miners will hereafter work eight hours a day 
in place. It applies to no other class of employees than 
those doing actual mining work. These men work on the 
contract system and are paid on a tonnage basis. There 
is no change in the rate of pay and the miner to make 
the same wages as heretofore must do the same amount 
of work in eight hours as in nine hours or 9% hours in 
place under the old system. Counting out the time taken 
in entering and leaving the mine, under the 10-hour sys 
tem, and considering, as claimed by many of the miners, 
that the last hour of the shift has not been an effective 
one, it is expected that the output under the new system 
will equal that heretofore made. In the mines to which 
the eight-hour plan will apply two shifts are being worked 


The Taylor Iron & Steel Company 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Taylor 
Iron & Steel Company, held at High Bridge, N. J., March 
5, the annual report showed that the earnings for the 
year 1911 were satisfactory, although there had been a 
falling off in business as compared with 1910. Besides 
the regular 7 per cent. dividend on the preferred stock, 
6 per cent. on the common stock is being paid and, in 
addition thereto, the surplus and reserve accounts have 
been increased. The company reports its plant and equip- 
ment, through recent extensions and additions, in excel- 
lent condition to handle a largely increased-business. The 
following directors were elected: Henry M. Howe, Knox 
Taylor, L. H. Taylor, Jr., E. H. Earnshaw, H. J. Cochran, 
Edgar S. Cook, A. E. Borie, V. G. Simkhovitch and James 
Imbrie. _They elected the following officers: Knox Taylor, 
president; A. E. Borie and Henry M. Howe, vice-presi- 

dents, and W. A. Ingram, secretary and treasurer. 


The German Steel Syndicate 

Our Berlin correspondent states that the fate of the 
Steel Works Union still hangs in uncertainty. It is now 
reported that an unofficial agreement has been reached 
among some of the older companies to the effect that only 
the new establishments are to be given increased allotments 
in A products, and that all other applications for increased 
allotments must be distributed among B products. It is 
proposed to make a prolongation for five years in much 
the same forms as now existing. It is further reported 
that active negotiations for the renewal will not be taken 
up until after April 1, when it is proposed to rush the 
renewal through as rapidly as possible. According to the 
latest information the outlook for the renewal has 1m- 
proved. 


The Foundrymen’s Convention at Buffalo, 
September 23 


It has been decided to. hold the annual convention of the 
Amertcan Foundrymen’s Association at Buffalo, September 
23 to 27. As recently stated in these columns, difficulties 
arose due to the impossibility of completing the 74th Regi- 
ment Armory in time to hold the meeting in June. Agree- 
ment on the above September dates has been made 
hetween the officers of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, the American Brass Founders’ Association and 
the Foundry & Machinery Exhibition Company. The re- 
building of the armory, which furnished the only hall 
suitable for the exhibits of the foundry, machinery and 
supply firms, will be completed in the coming summer and 
no difficulty will be found in arranging the display by the 
dates which have just been fixed. The arrangement is 
satisfactory to all the organizations involved and is ex- 
pected to insure a very large attendance. Secretary Mol- 
denke of the American Foundrymen’s Association and 
Secretary Corse of the American Brass Founders’ Asso- 
ciation have a goodly number of papers promised and the 
sessions for discussions will be made of special interest. 


The Dominion Steel Corporation's output for February 
was as follows: Coke, 41,454 tons; pig iron, 25,345 tons; 
ingots, 27,205 tons; blooms, 22,620 tons; rails, 17,180 tons, 
and rods, 5,225 tons. 
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The Iron and 


Heavy Pig Iron Buying 


Higher Prices for Bessemer and Basic 


A Better Feeling in All Markets—A Feverish 
Condition in Coal and Coke 


Pig iron buying by steel companies has been a 
stimulus to the market in all lines and there has been 
an added effect from its coincidence with the coming 
of spring. It need hardly be said, however, that the 
feeling in the trade is still far from buoyant; there 
are too many reminders of the low state of profits in 
every department of the industry. 

The Steel Corporation’s purchases of Bessemer 
pig iron thus far in the Central West amount to 20,000 
Of melt- 
ing steel scrap it bought 20,000 tons in the Pittsburgh 
and Chicago districts. 


tons, on which the price was $13.75 to $14. 


No basic iron was bought and 
indications now are that any further purchases will 
be of Bessemer iron. 

A Youngstown steel company closed for 80,000 
tons of Bessemer pig iron, on which deliveries extend 
over six months—50,000 tons being on an ore deal and 
30,000 tons an outright purchase. Another Youngs- 
town steel company bought 10,000 tons of Bessemer 
iron at $14 at furnace. Furnaces are now asking 
$14.25 for Bessemer iron and $13 for basic. Recent 
buying by Pittsburgh district steel companies has taken 
up the basic iron, about 50,000 tons, long carried at 
Midland, Pa., a part of it being owned by a speculative 
buyer. A considerable inroad has been made also on 
the stocks of Bessemer iron in the Mahoning Valley. 
Total purchases in the past two weeks, including the 
80,000 tons mentioned above, amount to nearly 150,000 
tons of Bessemer and 75,000 tons of basic. 

The Algoma Steel Company is in the market for 
20,000 tons each of Bessemer and basic iron, but little 
of this can be supplied by Valley furnaces. 

Foundry iron markets have felt an impetus from 
the activity in steel-making iron. At Pittsburgh the 
Westinghouse interests have closed for 12,000 tons of 
foundry grades for the second half of the year. At 
Buffalo and in the East inquiry for foundry iron has 
increased, four important interests which buy at New 
York having asked for upwards of 25,000 tons. 

The chances of anthracite and bituminous coal 
strikes have figured more largely in the iron market 
this week. There is little evidence of precautionary 
buying of iron and steel, but the efforts of blast fur- 
naces, steel works and foundries to accumulate coal and 
coke have created feverish conditions in those markets 
with no great success so far in adding to present stocks 
of fuel. Sentiment is divided as to the prospects of a 
strike, but the trade has not acted as though in real 
fear of a fuel shortage. Yet prices of steam coal 
have nearly doubled in the past two weeks and prompt 
furnace coke has gone to $2.35, but with the price en- 
tirely a matter of agreement between buyer and seller. 

The British coal strike, our cablegram states, has 


Metal Markets 


practically stopped pig iron production jn (, 
ain, and stocks of Cleveland iron are be; 

reduced. European consumers may call for \labama 
iron in view of the tying up of vessels in F; 

The Central Western market for billets 
bars has been active, and a number of in 
sheet and tin plate companies have bought shee; bars 
for the second and third quarters on the basis of ¢o 
to $20.50 Pittsburgh. It is reported from England that 
an American independent steel company has made sales 
of 15,000 tons of billets and sheet: bars there and that 
further business would have been put through but { 
the coal strike. 

Railroad buying is still restricted. Chicago reports 
15,000 tons of bridge work about to be closed for vari- 
ous roads, and track supplies are active, with an 
advance of $1 a ton in spikes. The Wabash has bought 
20,000 tons of open hearth rails, and 24,000 tons in 


igland. 


7 


id sheet 


} 
nHNend 
1ependen 


or 


smaller lots were taken by various roads in the past 
week. 

There is a stronger effort by the mills to get 1.15¢. 
Pittsburgh for plates and structural shapes and 1.1oc. 
for steel bars, but there are still evidences that some 
independent steel companies are not as well reinforced 
by tonnage to stand for these prices as the leading 
interest. 

An interesting export order has been taken by the 
Phoenix Bridge Works—a bridge over the Jumla River, 
India, requiring 4000 tons of steel. 

The wrought pipe trade reports increasing inquiry 
for oil and gas lines) An advance of $4 a ton has 
been made on galvanized iron pipe. 


A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Mar. 13, Mar. 6, Feb. 14, Mar. 15, 
Ton: 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911 


2 standard, Phila- 


Pig Iron, 


Foundry No. 
delphia 

Foundry 

Foundry 
cinnati 

Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 

Foundry No. 2, at furnace, 
Chicago* 

Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 

Basic, Valley furnace 

Bessemer, Pittsburgh 

Malleable Bessemer, Chicago... 

Gray forge, Pittsburgh 

Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 


Per Gross 


$15.50 
13.75 


$14.85 
13.00 


$14.85 
13.00 


13.50 
10.25 


No. 
No. 


, Valley furnace 

Southern, Cin- i 
14.25 
11.00 


13.25 
10.00 


15.50 
15.25 
13.75 
15.90 
15.50 
14.40 
17.50 


14.00 
14.25 
12.25 
14.90 
14,00 
13.40 
16.00 


14.00 
14.25 
12.40 
14.90 
14.00 
13.40 
15.75 


Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh.... 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 


23.00 
23.00 
28.00 
25.40 
29.00 


20.00 
20.00 
28.00 
22.40 
25.00 


20.00 
19.50 
26.50 
22.40 
25.00 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Iron rails, 
Iron rails, 
Car wheels, Chicago 

Car wheels, Philadelphia 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh. . 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago.... 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. . 


15.50 
18.50 
13.25 
14.00 
14.25 
12.00 
14.00 


15.00 
16.00 
13.00 
12.00 
12.25 
10.50 
14.75 


15.00 
15.50 
13.00 
11.75 
12.00 
10.50 
11.50"" 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries im the 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Mar. 13, Mar. 6, Feb. 14, Mar. 15, 
iron and Steel, 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911. 





o- ito Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
iils, heavy, at mill. oie 1.25 1.25 1.25 .25 
Philadelphia voobices 1.22% 1.25 1.27% 1.37% 

ittsburgh......-+.. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.35 
Chica@O..-ccccssccee 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.27% 
Pittsburg... o++<2>-> 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.40 

lewater, New York 1.26 1.26 1.31 1.56 

Pittsburgh. ......+- 1.10 1.10 1.12% 1.40 

tidewater, New York 1.26 1.26 1.28% 1.56 
sburgh ... swan eeeee. 1.15 1.15 1.12% 1.40 

iter, New York.... 1.31 1.31 128% 1.56 
sburgh <..ccccseces 1.15 1.15 1.12% 1.40 
vater, New York... 1.31 1.31 1.28% 1.56 
ved steel, Pittsburgh, 1.10 1.10 1.12% 1.30 

i steel, Pittsburgh. 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.35 

Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
nd to Largest Buyers: 

k, No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.85 2.20 
Pittsburgh,.......- 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
Pittsburgh .......+. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 
_ ann’led, 0 to 9, P’gh. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 

galv., Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 

Coke, Connellsville, 

Net Ton, at Oven: 7 
ke, prompt shipment. $2.15 $1.85 $1.80 $1.55 
‘ke, future delivery... 2.15 1.85 1.80 1.75 
oke, prompt shipment. 2.50 2.25 2.10 2.00 
%ke, future delivery... 2.50 2.25 2.20 2.25 
Metals, Per Pound: Cents. .Cents. Cents. Cents. 
per, New York.....-- 14.62% 14.62% 14.37% 12.50 
t copper, New York. 14.50 14.50 14.25 12.25 
ot LOUD. 066 ve cWes.ons 7.00 6.82% 6.55 5.50 
New YWoOOMs.cotee¢vann 7.15 6.97% 6.70 5.65 
St L OGG: osc 50th teense 3.92% 3.92% 3.97% 4.22% 
New’ YO@R<icteabaneceus 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.37% 
New VoOtkKsisiniccenesaee 42.25 43.25 44.00 39.75 
ny, Hallett, New York. 7.37% 7.37% 7.50 9.25 
te, 100-lb. box, New York $3.54 $3.54 $3.64 $3.94 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 lb., 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buf- 
falo, 11c.; Cleveland, toc.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianap- 
olis, 17c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; 
New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific 
Coast, 8oc. on plates, structural shapes and sheets No. 

and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on 
sheets No. 16 and lighter, 65c. on wrought pipe and boil- 
r tubes. 

Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 

le, 1.10c., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are stip- 

tions prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


gular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers’ 
specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903 
lent, ‘4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide and 

, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 
‘lates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square 
considered %-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
lered 4 in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square 
take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 
b. per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in take the price 


\llowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
be governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- 
\merican Steel Manufacturers. 





Extras, Cents per Ib. 
Gauges under % in. to and including 3-16 in. on thin- 
nest edge ...cctpeee chee kiee eee eee teen Fieee oe .10 
Gauges under 3-16 in, to and including No. 8........ 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9........... * .25 
Gauges under No, 9 to and including No. 10.......... .30 
Gauges under No, 10 to and 'ineluding No. 12......... 46 
Sketches (including all straight taper plates) 3 ft. and 
ver in WOMEN cu hcaeeateodnr.. aepbasaesauees .10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 
and Games. wee ooo '0 5 xa ¥ cas ees tee eewwnee -10 
‘A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............ -20 
St bottom: SOR. OdGe wiki atc dhdeeoe eae ee .30 
farine steel) Sidhu eee obese es cle DEAE ear eda -40 
motive fisgbes Qleel i scuicadcvsidowes donde tneaes .50 
\\ itl s over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive.......... .05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., .4pclusive ah ea eh aoe 10 
over 115 in, up to 120 in., ificlusive.......... 15 
hs over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive.......... .25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive.......... 50 
Vidths over 130 im, coins > sagbAs 00 abe eeaeneeeentes 1.00 
tting to lengths on ees under 3 ft. to 2 ft., in- 9s 
SIVE . 6c tun sede boeken saan a eee tae eevee Vale eans “ 
tting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., in- 
ISIVE J. ccc ot tae ed tens 0p hind 6.65 4s4aGs SO 58 OE te . 
tting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft........... 1.55 


harge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
rods, $25. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 
‘crins 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.70. Car- 

c ots to retailers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, $1.80. 
valvanized barb wire to jobbers, $1.90; painted, $1.60. 
Wire nails, to jobbers, $1.60. 
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The following table gives the prices to retail mer- 
chants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 


Nos, 
Annealed 


Galvanized 


Fence Wire, Per 100 Lb 


O0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 1S 16 
-+-$1.55 $1.60 $1.65 $1.70 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 
1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.60 2.70 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in., and angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, 
% in. and over, 1.15c. Other shapes and sizes are quot- 
ed as follows: 


Cents per Ib 


I-beams over 15 in..... od alae ala : . . 1.20 to 1.25 


H-beams over 18 in. 
Pan: eer @. Wis. svi. cee asawas 


.20 to 1.25 
.20 to 1.25 


Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 


% 


eard Sept. 1, 1909. 
Tees, 3 in. and up. 


Zees, 


in. thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 


.20 to 1.25 
és : .20 to 1.25 
a 1.15 to 1.20 


3 in. and up....... a 


Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., plus 


full extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.1.20 to 1.25 
Deck beams and bulb angles. . “ae coc es bee CO diee 
Hand rail tees ............ ere ee ee .+++2.00 to 2.15 
Checkered and corrugated plates..............2.00 to 2.15 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots 


from store, are as follows: 


Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


Nos. 
Nos. 


Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


Nos. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Nos, 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


All above rates on sheets are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice; as also are the following base prices 
per square for painted and galvanized roofing sheets, 


Blue Annealed Sheets. 
Cents per Ib. 


PED cate beae Ch aeeks Ctr een . 1.20 to 1.25 
a US Ser a sas 0.) 600 6:arac eh, < e 
cba 22. sk eee Laue abi Oe ee 1.35 to 1.40 
Ce GE Biles cove selec d canvas sch seen 1.40 to 1.45 
15 and 16 ebe eee ebbae sb ke eentenek .» 1.50 to 1.55 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 

One Pass. Three Pass. 

ER si oe anew ee teees 1.45 to 1.50 
SEE Ess cha dca neetae 1.50 to 1.55 snhiata Wn dus 
SE LE canctecaksies 1.55 to 1.60 1.65 to 1.70 
ST ee hats ow eh ERS 1.60 to 1.65 1.70 to 1.75 
i eee 1.65 to 1.70 1.75 to 1.80 
PISS os ive wees 1.70 to 1.75 1.80 to 1.85 
aie 40h ib we kad 600 aed 1.75 to 1.80 1.85 to 1.90 
reais vag bk esdace ete ka ee 1.90 to 1.95 
tue vee wdwas vat chose 1.85 to 1.90 1.95 to 2.00 
DEG eyhdwdedcatsonencwes 1.95 to 2.00 2.05 to 2.10 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 

0 Oe RRs sind cote eens oveeteren's .. 1,80 to 1.85 
SS: ERO Wg Fiek cabs tans dvevdy. See hee 
8S. FOiMRBEF bcc ceceeeet Ry ets, 
BE rn obo ep be s hesanie th Sa an Wo ... 2.20 to 2.25 
oe a ee : ‘ 2.30 to 2.35 
Se OE cee. dca tobankaeder ees 2.50 to 2.55 
Oe cade eb we ond ob ireeeew Ke edd hoe eee 2.65 to 2.70 
BD. ndbnth.deena cede cu wanks the tate 2.80 to 2.85 
BP 6 sn apie > db 6044 66d 00 WORKS Wed CEN 2.90 to 2.95 
Fe iivcde cecvtedee cava neeente Gee feeb wawe 3.10 to 3.15 


with 2%-in. corrugations. 


Gauge. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought 


Corrugated Roofing Sheets Per Square. 


Painted. Galvanized. Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
bu ee ‘nae $2.20 Beha aees $2.25 $3.35 
vas Sao 2.45 Bes cami 2.40 3.50 
hse 1.40 2.50 | ee 2.60 3.85 
Sait 1.50 2.55 BS cies 2.85 4.15, 
gard 1.76 2.90 Bie ee wen 3.80 5.40 
aan 1.95 3.00 Wien esaed 4.55 6.25 


pipe, in effect from December 1, 1911: 


Butt Weld. 


-— Steel, ——Iron——. 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 


MS Bee ME Wisicekvecske'eets 74 54 68 49 
BE MR OS < eta b hd anv eee ous 75 65 69 53 
Se Wk a cecwavheouveessssauu 78 68 72 59 
GORE: Bie a is ica 'vk naa 81 72 75 64 
2 GO Bible. vi cdebwsvisoaseea 82 75 76 65 
Lap Weld 
134 and 134 IM. ..scccrccva'e ala is 68 61 
ia sae Cable tie eeee 79 72 72 63 
BSG 40. 42. . cccccccvcvensn 81 74 74 66 
eek Seer 80 72 73 65 
o Ace Us ow cakabas vane’ 78 68 71 6! 
SB Or TE a os pana stevens 55 ‘i 47 ‘ 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
%, %, Wis Scicn.e cake ben vet 70 60 65 55 
i Mere ee 75 69 7c 63 
H% tO 1% fe... ccc cc cccetens 793 73 74 65 
2 Ae Ries vn chs vednscivcen * 80 74 75 66 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 

96ND cic swhiesksitedcween sia i 66 60 
2 in. a cb be ewe anes nega ae 70 71 63 
B5h WO 6. Wisc cicacccccsieses 78 72 73 66 
BOE 00S Wei dee a nce ve ecans 77 71 72 65 
PS Pik cas iMate deice c¥ikn 70 60 65 55 
SO Ee ii cede caseteuncies 65 55 60 50 
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Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
\% in. ; , 59 60 52 
4% to 1% in 62 63 55 

64 65 57 


Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
2 in. . 60 61 52 
21% i 62 63 57 
4% to 6 in 61 62 56 

50 55 45 


Plugged and Reamed, 
{ Will be sold at two (2) 
1 to 1%, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld | points lower basing (higher 
2, 2% to 4 in Lap Weld price) than merchants’ or 
| gare weight pipe. Butt or 
lap weld as specified. 
The above discounts are for “card weight,” subject to the usual 
variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above discounts. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


to 2% 


Net ee NN 
oe NNER 


2% to § 
comotive and steamship 
special grades bring higher prices. 


NSIUIWwdo bie 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent, net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for car- 
loads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f. o. b. 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 


Pittsburgh 
PittspurGH, Pa., March 13, 1912.—( By Telephone.) 


Pig Iron.——A complete reversal in conditions has 
taken place, and in one week the market has 
changed from extreme quietness to unusual activity. 
The total purchases of Bessemer iron figure up close to 
150,000 tons. The market on Bessemer iron to-day is 
firm at $14.25 at Valley furnace. The sales of basic iron 
foot up to 75,000 tons or more. In addition to buyers 
named in the report by mail, all the steel casting con- 
cerns in the Pittsburgh district have been buyers of 
iron. The Algoma Steel Company, Sault St. Marie, has 
inquiries out for 20,000 tons of basic and 20,000 tons 
of Bessemer. The United Steel Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has inquiries out for 3000 tons of basic for April 
delivery, but is expected to buy a considerably larger 
quantity. The -Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has bought 10,000 to 12,000 tons of 
foundry iron for last half of the year delivery. Foun- 
dries are taking in iron very promptly and in most cases 
are anticipating shipments. We have advanced prices 
on Bessemer and basic iron. One furnace is reported 
to be asking $13.50 at furnace for basic. We note a 
sale of 3000 tons of basic for April, May and June de- 
livery at $12.85. We quote: Bessemer iron, $14.25; 
basic, $12.85 to $13.; malleable Bessemer, $13; No. 2 
foundry, $13 to $13.25, and gray forge, $12.50, all at 
Valley furnace, the freight rate to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict being 90c. a ton. 


Steel Billets—Heavy contracts for sheet and tin 
bars have been placed with Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
steel makers for delivery in second and third quarters. 
Although shipments are heavy, in some cases sheet and 
tin plate mills are not getting bars as fast as they are 
needed. We quote f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Bessemer billets, 
4X 4 in., 0.25 carbon at $19.50 to $20; open-hearth bil- 
lets, $19 to $19.50; Bessemer and open-hearth sheet and 
tin plate bars, $20 to $21, and forging billets, $28. We 
quote f.o.b. Youngstown mill: Bessemer and open- 
hearth billets, $19 to $19.50; Bessemer and open-hearth 
sheet bars, $20 to $20.50. 


Coke.—Prompt 72-hr. coke is reported to have sold 
this morning at $3, and prompt furnace coke at $2.35 
net ton at oven. There is a heavy demand for all the 
coke that can be found. 

(By Mail.) 

The purchase of 100,000 tons or more of Bessemer 
pig iron and 30,000 to 40,000 tons of basic by several 
leading steel companies, the prospective strike of coal 
miners April 1 and the purchase of 15,000 to 20,000 
tons of heavy steel scrap by constituent companies of 
the Steel Corporation have made the local market 
more active than for a long time. The Carnegie Steel 
Company has bought 10,000 tons of Bessemer iron from 
Valley furnaces and 5000 tons from W. P. Snyder & 
Co. at the reported price of $14 at furnace. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, which early in 
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February made a deal with the Ohio |; 
Company for the melting of about 50,000 ions «; 
into Bessemer iron, last week made a purclane 
30,000 tons of Bessemer at less than $14 at furnace, - 
also made another deal with the Ohio [roy & — 
Company by which the latter will furnish 50,000 ro 
of Bessemer iron, the ore to be supplied by t)), ‘Se 
town Company. This makes a total of 105.000 ton Bs- 
Bessemer iron which. the Youngstown Company ‘he 
bought outright and made conversion deals for <, a 
this year. As it is melting about, 15,000 tons per month 
more than it makes, the purchase was imperativ 
The Republic Iron & Steel Company has also tosis 
10,000 tons of Bessemer iron from Valley furnaces at 
the reported price of $14 at furnace. Alli these differ. 
ent lots of iron were for prompt delivery, [t js stated 
that practically all of the 40,000 to 50,000 tons of basic 
pig iron which has been piled for months in the fur. 
nace yards of the Midland Steel Company at Midland 
Pa., has been sold. This iron was owned by the 
Fownes interests, George Flinn and the Midland Steel 
Company, and is understood to have been bought by 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company and several other local consumers 
Other lots of basic iron have been sold, including one 
of 5000 tons, at $12.60, Valley furnace, made to a local 
steel company. Pig iron has been the weak spot in the 
situation, but with: the developments of the past week 
the market is stronger, and higher prices are predicted 
for all kinds of pig iron. 

Ferromanganese.—Inquiries are in the market from 
a local consumer for 200 tons for delivery over four 
months commencing April, and $41, Baltimore, js 
the lowest price quoted on this inquiry. Several deal- 
ers having small lots are offering carloads at about 
25c. a ton under the regular price. We quote Eng- 
lish 80 per cent. at $41, Baltimore. The freight rate 
to the Pittsburgh district is $1.95 a ton. 

Ferrosilicon.—Sales have been made of three or 
four cars, amounting to 75 to 100 tons, for prompt 
delivery, at $70 for 50 per cent. The market is firm. 
We quote 50 per cent. in lots up to 100 tons at $70; over 
100 tons to 600 tons, $69, and over 600 tons, $68, Pitts- 
burgh. The lower grades are ruling at about $20 for 10 
per cent.; $21 for 11 per cent.; $22 for 12 per cent., f.o.h. 
cars at furnace, Ashland, Ky., or Jackson, Obio. 

Muck Bar.—The market is quiet, with prices on 
standard vrades of muck bar made from all pig iron 
firm at $28, delivered at buyer’s mill, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—New inquiry is mostly for small lots. 
Ve quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at 

Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—A local plate mill is reported to have bought 
2000 tons of narrow grooved plates, April and May 
delivery, on the basis of about 1.12%c., delivered, The 
inquiry is slightly better, and the tone of the market 
is stronger. We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.10c. 
to 1.12%c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.15¢. to 1.20c.; grooved 
iron skelp, 1.40c. to 1.45¢c. and sheared iron skelp, 1.55¢. 
to 1.60c., all for delivery at buyer’s mill in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Steel Rails—The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has 
closed for about 20,000 tons of standard sections, o! 
which about 15,000 tons was taken by the Carnegie 
Steel Company, which has also recently booked some 
large orders for both standard section and light rails 
for export. In the past week the Carnegie Company 
received new orders and specifications against con- 
tracts for about 3500 tons. We quote splice bars at 
1.50c. per lb., and repeat quotations on rails: Standard 
sections, 1.25c. per Ib.; 8 and 1o-lb. light rails, 1.25¢.; 
12 and 14-lb., 1.16¢.; 16, 20 and 25-Ib., 1.12¢.; 30 and 
35-lb., 1.10c., and 40 and 45-lb., 1.08c., f.o.b. at mill. 

Structural Material—The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company has taken orders aggregating 700 to 800 
tons; the Mount Vernon Bridge Company, 500 tons tor 
a bridge for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Chi- 
cago; the American Bridge Company, 700 to 800 tens 
for a new machine shop and foundry building for H. k. 
Porter & Co., of this city, and the McClintic- Marshal! 
Construction Company, about 1200 tons for a new foun- 
dry building for the Washington Navy Yard. The con- 
tract for the new bank and officesbuilding of the East 
End Savings & Trust Company, which will take about 
6000 tons, will not be given out for some time. The 
market on plain material is firmer and we quote beams 
and channels up to 15 in. at 1.15¢c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. , 

Plates—The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has 
taken 2200 tons of plates for new caissons for te 
Panama Canal. The Western Maryland Railroad, 
whose new line between Cumberland, Md., and Com 
nellsville, Pa., will be opened shortly, has placed con- 
tracts for 25 locomotives, of which 15 are of the con- 
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type, to be built by the American Locomo- 
nany, and 10 of the Pacific type, to be built 
i\dwin Locomotive Works. An Eastern struc- 
company is inquiring for 5000 tons of plates, 
Standard Oil Company is figuring on the 
fa new oil refinery which will take 10,000 tons. 
-sed Steel Car Company received an order 
Northern Pacific Railroad for 50 tank cars. 
ue to quote 4-in. and heavier plates at 1.10c. 
o.b. maker’s mill. 
Sheets.—Specifications for black and galvanized 
ntinue fully as heavy as in February. New 
r roofing sheets is reported considerably bet- 
yet prices on sheets have shown no advance, 
lack ruling at 1.80c. to 1.85c. and No. 28 gal- 
at 2.80c. to 2.85c. at maker’s mill, but the lower 
re named only on desirable contracts. Several 
eading mills report that they are operating prac- 
ull 
Tin Plate-——Considerable more business for re-ex- 
- been placed by the Standard Oil Company, the 
being divided between the leading interest and 
vo of the outside mills. Specifications against 
ts are coming in at a very heavy rate, but the 
re hampered in shipments by the shortage in 
if box cars, which seems to be getting worse. 
derable number of important mills are running 
' full capacity. We quote 14x 20 coke plates at 
¢ » to $3.40 per base box, prices depending on size 
yrder. 
Iron and Steel Bars——An improvement in specifica- 
n steel bars is noted and shipments by the mills 
vier. An increase in the demand for steel bars 
nerete reinforcing has set in and promises to be 
heavy. We quote steel bars at 1.10c. on the usual 
orders and common iron bars at 1.25c. at mill, 
very desirable specifications and in certain sec- 
osc. on Steel bars can be done. ; 
Hoops and Bands.—Several makers report that the 
lemand for both hoops and bands is showing improve- 
nt. The open market on bands is I.10c., with extras 
s per the steel bar card, and hoops 1.25c., but for de- 
ble business these prices continue to’be shaded by 
ne or two makers about $1 a ton. 


Rivets.—Both boiler and structural rivets are in 
nsiderably better demand. More new business is be- 
placed than for some time. Specifications against 
racts for boiler rivets from the railroads are show- 
heavy increase and there is also some liberal 
ifying for structural rivets. We continue to quote 
tural rivets at 1.45c. to 1.50c. and boiler rivets at 
to 1.60¢., prices depending on the size of the 
rder and deliveries wanted by the customer. 


Shafting—Several nice orders have lately been 
by large consumers. The automobile builders 
taking -in more shafting than for some time. Ip 
of the better demand and more liberal specifica- 
s against contracts, prices do not show any better- 
nt. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 67 per cent. off 
rload and larger lots and 62 per cent. in small lots, 
ivered in base territory. 


Railroad Spikes—Some new orders are being placed, 
| railroads are specifying more liberally against con- 
tracts. We quote base sizes of railroad spikes at $1.35 
io0 Ib, in carload and larger lots, while small lots 

ire sold at $1.40 per 100 Ib. 


Spelter.—Spelter is scarce for prompt shipment and 
ices promise to advance still more. We quote prime 
des of Western at 6.85c., East St. Louis, equal to 
Pittsburgh. The consumption of spelter at 
resent is much heavier than for a long time. 
Wire Products—The demand for wire and wire 
is becoming more active. Specifications against 
tracts are heavier than at any period in the last 
ree or four months. Shipments of wire products are 
hampered by the scarcity of box cars. It is 
ted that regular prices are being fairly well main- 
ned. We quote wire nails at $1.60; cut nails, $1.55: 
kaivanized barb wire, $1.90; painted, $1.60; annealed 
‘ence wire, $1.40, and galvanized fence wire, $1.70, f.o.b. 
'tsburgh, usual terms, freight added to point of de- 


fi a= 


ry 


Merchant Pipe.—The Ohio Fuel Supply Company 

' this city is expected to close this week for 75 miles 
in. pipe and the Philadelphia Company, also of 

ity, is expected shortly to buy 50 to 65 miles of 

0 to 16 in. steel pipe. The demand for merchant pipe 
ntinues fairly heavy. two local mills reporting that 

"ers booked so far this month are in excess of the 
period in February. The leading pipe mills are 

ting at 80 to 90 per cent. of capacity. No change 
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in prices of black or galvanized steel pipe are expected 
to be made in the near future, as all of the leading pipe 
mills have sent out notices to their customers agreeing 
to take orders for pipe for delivery up to July 1 at pres- 
ent discounts. 


Boiler Tubes.—The Wabash Railroad has recently 
placed a large order for locomotive tubes, the business 
being divided among local mills. Specifications against 
contracts for both locomotive and merchant tubes are 
heavier. ws 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Carnegie Steel Company 
and other constituent interests of the Steel Corporation 
have bought 15,000 to 20,000 tons of heavy steel scrap 
and the market is much stronger. The Carnegie com- 
pany has bought for delivery at Munhall and Sharon 
and is reported to have paid $13 per gross ton, deliv- 
ered. Dealers are now quoting as follows, per gross 


‘ ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


burgh delivery peewwaa: 4 tee Mabel ka are a4 $12.75 to $13.00 
Ma, 3 TUDO COME. An dnc is cesar oumnes 12.25 to 12,50 
NOs 2. DAG BOM ya knecee ed ccicnead sas 10.25 te 10.50 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

| RE ae oe Py 11.00 to 11.25 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock........... 11.25to 11.50 
SOONG: BRIE bir c dct woke sakeh betes od saa eed 9.00 to 9.25 
Low phosphorus melting stock..........+. 15.00to 15.25 
BPO CAT SMRIOG > o viv cb 4 0 cdi ees 4d0 6600 +p eck ern eee 
Oe GENE ka wee aca cteacednengeeenen 16.00 to 16.25 
ee aa er ees le 
cae oe NY Berbae his's ccee cen cekven 11.00 to 11.25 
No. 2 busheling scrap....... a er ae 7.00to 7.25 
Se Ee REE a conto $d a Dae ae ea 12.00 to 12.25 

ee SOO TUNED, ova Wiis KOE s ced wee ene cern 9.00to 925 
SPERCRING SHOP TUGNINES: hic ccc icccyeecesaom 9.50to 9.75 
Te Ce SN Rs 65a 5c ia wae eae 13.75 to 14.00 
OS RRR Pet Seperate 14.50 to 14.75 
Pee. 2 ANNE CORO. 6.5 od ko vc chown tap ceaee 12.50 to 12.75 
Heavy steel axie turnings..............+.5 9.75 to 10.00 
Ue” WENN. 6G <o vices wnbedhe cede evamenee 9.00 to 9.25 


*These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. 
+Shipping point. 

Coke.—The prospective strike on April 1 of the 
coal miners has brought about a heavy demand for fur- 
nace coke for prompt shipment. Large tonnages have 
been sold at prices ranging from-$1.85 to $2.15 at oven. 
A local steel company is picking up all the outside coke 
it can find. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
which will soon be operating three blast furnaces at 
Aliquippa, is now consuming about 25,000 tons of coke 
per month, and when the fourth furnace goes on, which 
will be in about two weeks, it will be using 40,000 to 
50,000 tons. We quote standard makes of prompt fur- 
nace coke at $2.15 to $2.25 per net ton at oven. Prompt 
foundry coke is also higher and it has sold up to $2.50 
per net ton at oven. 


The Neville Iron Company has been organized to 
engage in the iron and steel scrap trade, and has estab- 
lished yards on Neville Island, where it has direct con- 
nections with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago railroads. General of- 
fices have been opened in rooms 811-812 Curry Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. I. H. Aaron is president; James M. 
Clark, secretary and treasurer; C. M. McKenney, gen- 
eral manager. The yard will be equipped with electric 
cranes, lifting magnets, shears, etc. 

M. A. Hanna & Co., whose main offices are at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will discontinue their Pittsburgh offices in 
the Oliver Building after April 1. In the future all 
business in the Pittsburgh district will be handled by 
traveling salesmen, reporting to the Cleveland office. 
This firm controls the output of 10 merchant blast fur- 
naces. of which eight are in blast, and is also a large 
operator in Lake Superior ore and in coal and coke. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, Inv., March 13, 1912. (By Telegraph.) 


In finished steel lines the movement toward better 
prices seems definitely under wav. The _ tendency 
toward a firmer attitude is especially satisfactory by 
being free from any artificial stimulus and appears to 
have developed with the gathering momentum that the 
steadily maintained tonnage of specifications has ac- 
auired. An Eastern plate mill not in the Pittsburgh 
district has advanced its price to the basis of 1.20c., 
Pittsburgh, and with one or two exceptions mill quo- 
tations in this district are hardening perceptibly on the 
basis of 1.15c. The market has been impressed by the 
recent purchases of raw material bv the large steel 
making interests, and this evidence of heavy operations 
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in the finishing departments is confirmed by the de- 
cidedly extended deliveries to which customers are 
compelled to submit. Rail orders, particularly open 
hearth, have been much heavier in the last few weeks. 
There has been a good demand for rolling billets from 
mills whose open-hearth capacity has failed to meet 
the demands of the finishing department. There has 
been a general broadening of demand both for plates 
and structural shapes, ant of the latter in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,000 tons has been purchased for railroad 
bridges. The car shortage is a distinctly troublesome 
factor in connection with shipments, and one interest 
reports that it is 2000 box cars behind in its require- 
ments. Melters of scrap, although having made heavy 
purchases, are short of melting stock due to the em- 
bargo that weather conditions have placed upon the 
influx of old material. The: local scrap market has 
responded to this condition with a showing of firm- 
ness, particularly for prompt shipment. 


Pig Iron.—While there continues a scattering in- 
quiry for iron in smail lots to be delivered in the re- 
mainder of the first quarter, most of the melters in 
this territory are apparently covered for that period. 
It is probable that on such prompt shipments as are 
being made, $10.25, Birmingham, can be done, but the 
more general price is $10.50. There is a fairly active 
inquiry for third quarter delivery, and it is probable 
that a fair amount of business could be placed for that 
delivery at going prices. Northern iron is moving 
somewhat more freely than Southern iron but in con- 
junction with a decidedly unsatisfactory price situa- 
tion. We quote for Chicago delivery, except for local 
irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, the following prices on 
prompt shipments: 

Lake Superior charcoal $15.75 to $16.50 

Northern coke foundry, No. 14.50 

Northern coke foundry, N 

Northern coke foundry, No. 

Northern Scotch, No. 

Southern coke, No. 1 foundry ‘and No. 1 soft 

Southern coke, No, 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 

RS igs conn ows <b oBGb bS Oo 0 dmae bamel 

Southern coke, 

Southern gray forge 

Southern mottle 

Malleable Bessemer 

Standard Bessemer 

Basic 

Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.... 

Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent.... 

Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... 


(By Mail.) 


Rails and Track Supplies—In addition to the rail 
negotiations mentioned as pending a week ago, the 
Illinois Steel Company is understood to be rolling 20,- 
000 tons for the Wabash Railroad. While little pub- 
licity has been given to recent specifications for rails, 
evidence supports the’ prevailing impression that the 
aggregate tonnage placed with local mills in the past 
few weeks is a decided improvement as compared with 
the long continued period of inactivity which previously 
existed. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.50c., 
base; track bolts, with square nuts/i1.90¢., base, all in 
carload lots, Chicago; standard section Bessemer rails, 
1.28c.; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., 1.16c. 
to 1.20c.; 30 to 35 Ib., 1.19%c. to 1.24c.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 
1.20%c. to 1.25c.; 12 lb., 1.25¢. to 1.30%c.: angle bars, 
1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material.—Specifications for structural 
material which for some weeks were confined almost 
entirely to car builders’ requirements, have now broad- 
ened notably to include a very fair proportion of ton- 
nage for architectural purposes and‘ bridge building. 
Local fabricators are now anticipating in preparation 
for the several office buildings t6 be erected in this 
city the coming spring and summer. Western rail- 
roads, including the Great Northern, the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Rock Island, the Burlington and the 
Wabash systems, have placed or have under considera- 
tion the purchase of 12,000 to 15,000 tons of bridge 
steel. The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, 
Racine, Wis., will begin the erection of plant extensions 
requiring about 4000 tons as soon as the weather per- 
mits. Several small orders for 200 and 300 tons for 
factory and warehouse buildings have been taken by 
local fabricating shops. The Modern Steel Structural 
Company, Waukesha, Wis., will furnish 147 tons for a 
factory for Charles Stein, Hammond, Ind. Contracts 
were let for 591 tons for lock gates for the Keokuk dam 
and 107 tons by the Geo. A. Fuller Construction Com- 
pany at Kansas City. Deliveries of structural shapes 
from local mills continue to be long drawn out, and 
while this market still includes the placing of some 
business as low‘as 1.10c., Pittsburgh basis. an increas- 
ing firmness is. develoning with the probability that 
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1.15¢. will soon be the minimum. We quot: |. Ch; 
cago delivery, mill shipment, 1.28c. to 1.38... and i. 
store 1.60c. — 

Plates.—The fact that local mills are una\,| 
their customers better than eight or ten week. 
on plates is causing many users to consider their futy; 
requirements. The situation contains many elements 
conducive to a stiffer market and higher prices The 
volume of tonnage for boiler and tank manufaciurers ic 
becoming an increasingly important part of || roll. 
ings. The Illinoi$ Central and St. Paul railroads haye 
bought a number of locomotives and several other a 
the Western roads have made similar purchases which 
in the aggregate, run the locomotive buying up into 
very respectable figures. Important car orders have 
not materialized, but several purchases of special cars 
including passenger, baggage, tank and ballast cars in 
lots up to 100, are noted. For Chicago delivery we 
anote, for mill shipment, 1.30c. to 1.38c. and from store 
T.60c, 


Sheets.—The volume of sheet business is greater 
than might be inferred from price conditions. Although 
orders are well maintained, prices continue to show 
some irregularity and there are evidences that the busi- 
ness being placed is not sufficient to satisfy various 
mills still willing to make low prices. We quote Chi- 
cago prices as follows: Carload lots, from mill, No. 28 
black sheets, 2.03c. to 2.08c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.03¢. to 
3.08c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 1.53c. to 1.58c. Prices 
from store, Chicago, are: No. 10, 1.90c.; No. 12, 1.95¢.; 


to offer 
delivery 


No. 28 black, 2.30c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.35c. 
Bars.—A slight recession in the volume of bar ton- 
nage being placed with the mills seems to have de- 
veloped. Quotations, however, continue to show un- 
diminished firmness, and for outright sales 1.15c. is the 
general minimum. Steel bar specifications are well 
maintained. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft 
steel bars, 1,.25c. to 1.33¢c.; bar iron, 1.15c. to 1.20¢.; 
hard steel bars, rolled from old rails, 1.15c. to 1.200. 
From store: Soft steel bars, I.50c. to: 1.55c., Chicago. 


Old Materials—Two causes have operated to es- 
tablish in this market a considerable degree of firmness 
in scrap prices of at least a temporary character. The 
difficulties and delays in moving scrap into the market 
find many melters with ample purchases but no re- 
ceipts. In some instances their need of melting stock 
is urgent, and prompt shipment orders are almost 
commanding a premium although conditions do not 
admit of any large movement. The market is also con- 
siderably interested in the reported purchases of shov- 
eling and heavy melting steel by a large local steel 
company. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is offering 
a list which includes about 12,000 tons, in which there 
are 2500 tons of rails. and 1000 tons of car wheels. 
The Chicago & Western Indiana is offering about 500 
tons, and the Soo Line 200 tons. There has been a 
sharp inquiry for stove plate. It is understood that for 
iron car axles, of which there is only a fair small ton- 
nage available, one railroad was offered $18.75. We 
quote, for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vi- 
cinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Old iror rails $15.00 to $15.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling 13.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft ‘ 12.25 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

inspection ; 24.00 
Old car wheels 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap 10.75 to 1e3S 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 10.75 to 11.25 
Shoveling _ steel 10.75 
Steel axle turnings 5 9.00 


Per Net Ton. 


Iron angles and splice bars............+: $12.75 to $13.25 
Iron arch bars and transoms............-+- 13.75 to a 
Steel angle bars 10.00 to + 4 
Iron car axles . 18.5 
Steel car axles . i. 
No. 1 railroad wrought ‘ 11.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought . a 
Steel knuckles and couplers , 10.50 
Steel springs 

Locomotive tires, smooth 

Machine shop turnings 

Cast and mixed borings 

No. 1 busheling 

No. 2 busheling 

No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 

Boiler punchings : 

No. 1 cast scrap 

Stove plate and light cast scrap 

Railroad malleable 

Agricultural malleable 

Pipes ard flues 


Wire Products.—The demand for wire products has 
been stunted by the prolonged season of cold weat a 
and shipments are being seriously retarded by tran: 
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conditions and a lack of cars. The breaking 

rip in which the weather is holding spring 
; will be accompanied by a pent-tp rush of 
nd demands for immediate shipment, which, 
pation, give promise of being unusually severe. 
We tinue to quote as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 
ser, base, $1.58; wire an en painted barb 

: -8 to $1.83; galvanized, $2.08; polished staples, 
$1.8 ‘lvanized, $2.13, all Chicago. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The number of municipal lettings 

: iron pipe in immediate prospect is disappoint- 

' small. The only large purchase in sight is that 
s-- St Louis, which has been previously mentioned. 


An award of several hundred tons at Kansas City was 
secured by the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Company and a number of other small tonnages 
were placed. We quote as follows, per net ton, Chi- 


ago. Water pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12-in., $25; 16-in. and 
up, $24.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12, 1912. 
Coal and coke consumers are giving sharp attention 
the necessity of covering for about six weeks’ re- 
quirements in view of a possible coal strike. Prices 
of both coal and coke have advanced sharply. There 
has been a heavier volume of business moving in both 
ide and finished iron and steel and there has been 
lecided firming up of prices in some lines, although 
ricated structural material is still extremely low. 
\n interesting order for bridge work, involving 4000 
ns for export to India, is announced. Considerable 
ship building is under negotiation and one of the local 
ards is stated to be preparing to take up negotiations 
for the’ building of several war vessels for a foreign 
ountry. The demand for steel billets is more active. 


Iron Ore.—Rumors of cancellation of a foreign con- 
tract by one of the Eastern merchant furnaces are 
heard. A sale of upward of 5000 tons of New Jersey 
ore to a consumer in this district is noted. Odd lots 
of Lake ores are reported as being offered at a conces- 
ion, but no business has resulted. Generally speaking, 
the situation as to prices has a somewhat weaker ap- 
pearance. Importations during the week included 1o,- 
657 tons of Spanish and 9500 tons of Cuban ore. 


Pig Iron.—Probably the most encouraging feature 
{ the foundry iron market in this district is the fact 
that consumers are taking deliveries freely and fre- 
quently urging shipment. Statistics of both the East- 
ern and Virginia pig iron associations, while they show 
a decrease in unfilled orders on hand, due to the general 
lack of buying, show a decline in stocks on furnace 

nks, showing that deliveries have been in excess of 
the current make. Very little activity in buying is 
noted, transactions being confined to small lots. A 
trie more firmness is shown, due to the fact that costs 

\l likely move upward because of dearer‘coke. In- 
ulries are mostly for small lots, although an occasional 
500-ton lot comes out. The cast-iron pipe makers are 
experiencing delays in delivery of iron and, while no 
lelinite inquiries have come out, at least one Delaware 
Niver melter is feeling the market and would take on 
1 round lot if prices were satisfactory. Southern iron 
is not being offered freely, and a number of sellers in 
this district are unable to quote without first submitting 
inquiries to producers. One Virginia seller has advanced 
rices for early deliveries. Inquiry for malleable and 
larcoal iron has been less active. Little movement in 
‘ling mill forge iron is reported and quotations are 
minal. There has been no further inquiry for basic 

iron. One for 2000 tons of low phosphorus is, how- 
ever, before the trade. Quotations for standard brands, 
velivered in buyers’ yards in this district, show prac- 
ically no change, sales being made, particularly in 

indry grades, at the full spread of the market, de- 
pending on brand, quantity and delivery point, as fol- 


OWS 


“astern Pennsylvania No, 2 X foundry... .$14.85 to $15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain.......... 14.60 to 15.00 
Virginia (QGMORY -°..,icabacn'o bens bankai een 15.00 to 15.50 
Gray forges...) ss vssua beets cee ee RGse shee 14.25 
Basic... 5 sswsies avined debe cAaes Rae 14.25to 14.50 
Standard low phosphorus .........-..+0.% 19.00 to 19.25 


. Ferroalloys—Quotations of foreign 80 per cent. 
‘rromanganese have been largely inne, although 
“ales of at least one moderate lot and some small busi- 

vere put through at $41, Baltimore, which is now 
“onsidered a nominal quotation. Shipments are inter- 
"tpted owing to the coal strike abroad and stocks on 

ide are reported small. Small sales, usually car- 
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load lots, of furnace ferrosilicon are reported at prices 
ranging’ from $24.30 to $26.30 for Bessemer grades. 
Fifty per cent. ferrosilicon is quiet at $70, delivered. 

Billets—Orders .have been more numerous, al- 
though usually small lots, but specifications are heavier. 
The leading producer in this district, which has for a 
considerable period had but five open-hearth furnaces 
active, has increased the number to six. There is still 
some inquiry for billets from abroad and 2180 tons 
was exported through this port in February. Prices 
are firm, basic open-hearth rolling billets being quoted 
at $22.40 to $23.40, and ordinary forging billets, $26.40 
to $27.40, delivered in this vicinity. 

Plates.— While there is still some irregularity in the 
way orders come out, several mills in this district have 
taken on a larger volume of business. In instances 
daily orders have equaled full mill capacity. Orders 
have occasionally been diverted from Western to East- 
ern mills, at full prices, owing to the inability of the 
former to make satisfactory deliveries. There is a 
general tendency to stiffen up on prices, and while it 
may be possible to do 1.25c., delivered, on desirable 
orders, the majority of the mills are now quoting 1.30c. 
for ordinaty plates, delivered’ in this district. onsid- 
erable business in boat, bridge, tank and miscellaneous 
material is pending and the trade is taking a more en- 
couraging view of the situation. 


Structural Material—The most important contract 
entered in this district was taken by the Phoenix 
Bridge Company, involving 4000 tons of bridge mate- 
rial for a new bridge over the Jumla River, in India. 
Several small orders for bridges have been taken by 
various fabricators, while bids go in today for a 300- 
ton bridge over the Schuylkill River at Pawlings. The 
Virginia Railway & Power Company, Richmond, Va., 
is taking bids on a new plant involving 1600 tons. Bids 
are inon 1800 tons for the new Vendig Hotel, in this 
city. The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company 
has the contract for the new foundry building for the 
Washington Navy Yard, 1100 tons. There has been a 
fair run of small business. An effort is being made to 
lift prices of plain shapes to a minimum of 1.3oc., al- 
though prices of fabricated work are extremely low, 
some of the recent contracts in this city going, it is 
stated, at a basis of less than 1.15c., delivered here, 
for plain shapes. 


Sheets.—The recent volume of business has been 
fully maintained. Operations are at full capacity, and 
orders on books show a constantly noneaeng volume 
of business. The bulk of the orders call for early 
shipment. While there has been some irregularity 
in prices of Western sheets, 1.95c. to 2c., delivered 
here, being quoted, Eastern mills making smooth, 
loose-rolled sheets readily obtain “4c. to “sc. advance 
over the outside price. 

Bars.—Very little movement in iron bars is_re- 
ported. Current orders are usually small, and prices 
for desirable business are a shade easier, 1.22%4c. being 
done on sharp competition, although some mills mak- 
ing the better grades of material will not shade 1.27%c., 
delivered. Some further inquiry for concrete bars is 
noted; about 1000 tons will be required for the new 
immigration pier, and a considerable tonnage will be 
required for the new Metropolitan Building. Steel 
bars are quiet, with makers showing a disposition to 
advance quotations. 

Coke.—A very active demand for foundry coke for 
delivery prior to April 1 continues and prices cover a 
wide spread, dependent on conditions at the ovens. 
While $50 at oyen has been pretty generally done for 
prompt foyndry coke, $2.35 to $2.40 can, no doubt, be 
done for some brands, although as high as $2.75 has 
been reported. The bulk of the movement is in s 
lots, few. producers being willing to contract under 
present conditions. Furnace coke has not been active; 
but quotations for prompt coke are higher. The fol- 
lowing range of price, per net ton, covers the a 
spread of the market, for deliveries in buyers’ yards 
in this territory: 


Connellsville furnace coke..............040. $4.10 to $4.35 
PO? AME cea ynhs bv 4s vs oe toeeepebeead 4.60 to 5.00 
Mountain furnace coke... .......65--ceeees 3.70 to 3.95 
FOREy CO ne cknn «seu twi cine scnkee cee 4.20 to 4.60 


Old Material—The market is sentimentally firmer 
due to purchases in other districts ahd the diversion of 
some grades of material to other markets. No lar 
purchases of heavy melting steel are reported in ¢ 
district, although. transactions between brokers have 
been reported against contract material at $11.60. 
$11.75. Strictly No. 1 heavy melting steel is no 
reported available at $11.50, delivered. From $11.75 to 
$12 is said to have been paid for steel on railroad flats. 
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Borings and turnings are slightly higher, but not as 
any result of sales to local consumers. An aggregate 
of 1000 tons of machinery cast scrap has been taken 
by cast iron pipe makers, at prices above the recent 
minimum quotation. The following range of prices 
about represents quotations at which ordinary current 
business for prompt shipment can be done for delivery 
in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby 
points taking a freight rate from Philadelphia varying 
from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, for shipment ranging 
from prompt to the remainder of the year: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. ..$11.75- to 

Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal) 3.50 to 

Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 15.25 to 

Old steel axles .00 to 

Old iron axles (nominal) -00 to 

Old iron rails (nominal) 5.50 to 

Old car wheels ee .75 to 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

Wrought iron pipe 

No. 1 forge fire 

No. 2 light iron 

Wrought turnings 

Cast borings 

Machinery cast 

Railroad malleable (nominal) 


Grate bars, railroad 
Stove plate 


Boston 
Boston, Mass., March 12, 1912. 


Old Material.—The sentiment is better and the deal- 
ers hope that it will develop into a real improvement. 
At present the change in feeling is somewhat intangi- 
ble but wrought turnings and cast borings have risen 
25c. The prices quoted below are those offered by the 
large dealers to the producers and to the smaller 
dealers and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Boston and other New England points taking Boston 
rates from eastern Pennsylvania points. In compari- 
son with Philadelphia prices the differential for freight 
of $2.30 a ton is included. Mill prices are approxi- 
mately 50c. a ton more than dealers’ prices. 

Heavy melting steel 

Low phosphorus steel 

Old steel axles ioe hub eo ee 

Old iron axles 

Mixed shafting. 

No. 1 wrought and soft steel.... 10.00 to 

Skeleton (bundled) 7.00 to 

Wrought iron pipe + S000 

Cotton ties taba: 5-9 ke Aa ete A aS 

No. 2 light ; we .50 to 

Wrought turnings .......... ; see .00 to 

Cast borings i aie tod » Se 

Machinery, cast coee 125040 

Malleable 8.75 to 

Grate bars <o-> CUBS 

Stove plate herds otade 8.00 to 

Cast iron car wheels..... Kine & Geo Site a 11.75 to 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, March 12, 1912. 

Iron Ore.—The activity in pig iron during the past 
few days has caused ore sellers to take a brighter view 
of the situation and they expect that there will be some 
stir in the ore market in the next-two or three weeks. 
One or two buyers have indicated that they will be 
ready to figure on their requirements about the end of 
March and have asked sellers to be in position to quote 
definite prices about that time. Furnacemen are still 
talking a 50-cent reduction, but sellers generally insist 
that it should not be over 25c. Some ore has been of- 
fered at 50c. a ton lower than last year, but not enough 
to establish the market. Ore handling charges on Lake 
Erie docks will be reduced about one-half. No official 
anhouncement has been made, but the new charge 
will probably be 7%c. or 8c. Up to 1910 this charge 
was 20c. a ton, and a cut of 5c. was made that year. 
In recent years, owing to the installation of more 
modern ore handling equipment at Lake Erie docks, the 
cost of unloading has been materially reduced. With 
the lower cargo handling charge will probably come a 
reduction of 5c. in freight rates on-ore. The rate last 
year from ports at the head of Lake Superior was 60c. 
a ton. Deducting the unloading charge the vessels re- 
ceive a net rate of only 45c. a ton. Ore shipments from 
Lake Erie docks ‘during February exceeded expecta- 
tions. Dock shipments for February were 430,254 tons. 
as compared with 284,500 tons in January. Shipments 
have increased considerably since March 1. If in March 
and April they equal those of 1911, when approximately 
2,500,000 tons of ore were sent from the docks, there 
would be about 7,400,000 tons on the docks May 1, as 
compared with 7,650,000 tons May 1, 1911. However, it 


is expected that the March and April shipment, 
ceed those of the two corresponding months a y+; acy 
We quote prices as follows: Old range Besseme:, g, > 
Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; old range non-Besseme;. $2 =o. 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. ae 


*¥ 


Pig Iron.—The heavy buying of basic and }} 
iron in other territories is reflected in an impro 
in the local market. Foundry iron shows a Jar; 
ume of inquiries, and*these are expected to resu!: 
ders for a considerable tonnage in the next fe) 
Sales of basic and malleable iron in the St. Louis dis. 
trict within the past week, aggregating from 15,000 to 
20,000 tons, are reported, some of this business going 
to a local selling agency. The Algoma Steel Company 
is in the market for. 50,000 tons of iron, about one-hajj 
basic and one-half Bessemer, for the second and third 
quarter delivery. As this iron is not wanted for ship- 
ment until lake navigation opens its purchase may be 
delayed a short time. The United Steel Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, is in the market for 3000 toms of basic for 
April delivery. Basic is firm, and $12.50, Valley furnace. 
seems to be the minimum quotation. One Cleveland 
selling agency has advanced its price for foundry iron 
to $13.50, Valley furnace, for No. 2, but $13.25 still ap- 
pears to be the general quotation. We note the sale of 
500 tons of No. 2 foundry to a Cleveland consumer at 
$13.25, for delivery in the second quarter. A leading 
Michigan automobile maker has bought 2300 tons 
Northern and Southern foundry and high manganese 
iron. Perry furnace, Erie, Pa., was blown in March 7, 
and Upson furnace, Cleveland, which has been down 
for repairs, was blown in March 9. Another northern 
Ohio stack may go in blast shortly. The demand for 
Southern iron has improved, and consumers are show- 
ing an interest in covering for their last half require- 
ments. One selling agency reports the sale during the 
week of over 5000 tons of Southern iron. One lot of 
1500 tons of No. 2 was sold at $10.50, Birmingham, for 
delivery through the last half. Other sales of 1000 tons 
and under were made at the same price, for delivery 
through the second and third quarters. We quote the 
following prices for prompt shipment and for the sec- 
ond quarter, delivered Cleveland: 

Ressemer 

Basic «ie ane 

Northern foundry No. 2 13.25 

Southern foundry No. 2.......ssseeeeeees $14.60 to 14.85 

Gray forge .50 

Jackson County 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Current orders and speci- 
fications are larger, and the market shows a decided im- 
provement in the volume of inquiries for round lots. In 
addition to current orders some inquiry is coming out 
for third quarter contracts. While there is a better de- 
mand for nearly all lines the improvement is especially 
noticeable in plate and structural inquiries. The price 
situation also shows further improvement. Steel bars 
are firm at 1.10c., Pittsburgh. While plates can still be 
had at 1.10c. some of the leading selling agencies are 
quoting I.15c. as a minimum. Structural material is 
firm at 1.15¢c. and the building situation is gradually im- 
proving. Local fabricators are now figuring on consid- 
erable work, and a good volume of business is in pros- 
pect in the near future. An addition to the Hotel Eu- 
clid will require from 400 to 500 tons. Plans are being 
prepared for a seven-story addition to the plant of Bar- 
dons & Oliver, Cleveland, for which steel will be re- 
quired. The demand for sheets is only moderate and 
prices show no material improvement. Business is be- 
ing done at 1.80c. for No. 28 black and 2.80c. for No. 28 
galvanized. There is a fair demand for forging billets, 
which are being sold in car lots at $26.50, Pittsburgh. 
The bar.iron market is quiet. We quote iron bars at 
1.20c., Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—The foundry coke market is quite active and 
prices have advanced. Consumers, fearing trouble in 
getting shipments in case of a coal miners’ strike, are 
ordering largely in excess of requirements in order to 
stock up, and sellers generally are unable to fill these 
additional orders. One local selling agency has ad- 
vanced its price to $2.75 for 72-hr. Connellsville coke. 
Other prices for this grade range from $2.40. to $2.65 
per net ton at oven. Furnace coke is firm at $2. 


Old Material—The local sentiment is better as at 
sult of the recent buying in Pittsburgh district, but 
there is very little improvement in the demand in this 
market. Dealers look for better prices and have ad- 
vanced their quotations on heavy steel scrap, borings 
and turnings 25c..a ton. One of the largest local con- 
sumers that dealers expected would be in the market 
for steel making scrap has a large. supply on hand an 
will not want a round tonnage for several weeks. The 
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Railroad has a list out which will 


, 20. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as 


Per Gross Ton. 


rails, rerolling. .....ccsccecsece $12.25 to $12.75 


! ails, 50 Ib. 


ee er ee 14.00 to 14.50 
abo amere dak eneen Wades 17.50 to 18.00 
2 Oth oc eitwaciteaa es aaeeee 11.25to 11.75 
is et Aa ama! eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Pe a eee ere 22.50 to 23.50 


al malleable .. 4.22.2 -.eesecncees 10.50 to 11.00 


nalleable . 


lled sheet 


es RE ORS Sa oS wite 11.50 to 12.00 
COTES | Sve dticwiee eres 9.50 to 10.00 


Cccogeundevesscedsndis $18.50 to $19.00 
sshd bape eaneneeaas thee 6.50 to 6.75 


steel turnings and drillings....... 7.00to 7.25 


turnings 


sheling ... 1 
TOOd WOUGEE coicccécine cedtens 11.00 to 11. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Onto, March 11, 1912. 
Pi is Iron—Consumers are taking a better interest in 
rket, and while business transacted is of a small 
the aggregate makes a better showing than for 


three weeks. 


The Southern price situation is 


up some, but there is still a small quantity of 
No. 2 foundry, for spot shipment, that can be bought as 


1s $10, Birmingham. 


However, considerable of this 


rstood to be resale material, and it is expected to 
d up shortly. The majority of Southern fur- 
holding firm at $10.50 for any first half ship- 


and numerous 


small sales are being made daily at 


cure, but for nearby movement $10.25 more nearly 


represents the market. 


It is rumored that one or two 


Southern producers are quietly opening their books for 
t ue real business, $10.50 representing the figure 
that they are willing to insert in contracts for that de- 
ry. Northern furnace interests are looking ahead 
r last half business, and a number of quotations have 


een made, ranging 


all the way from $13.25 to $13.50, 


nton, but a central Ohio melter was able to obtain 
s for last half shipment at the present prompt 


mn of $13 at furnace. 


Among inquiries out is one 


00 tons of Northern No. 2 foundry for a central 


consumer, 


An Ohio manufacturer also wants 


the same quantity of Northern and Southern 


Iry grades mixed. 


A Michigan melter bought 


gh a local agency 1000 tons of special Virginia iron 


ond quarter shipment. 


There is an increased de- 


mand for ferromanganese and the price is advancing. 


rcoal iron also shows some improvement. 


Based on 


eight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from 


ronton, we quote, 
mpt shipment: 


» thern coke, No. 


f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows, for 


1 foundry and 1 soft. .$13.75 to $14.25 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 13.25to 13.75 
Southern coke, No, 3 foundry...........:. 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry.........see. 12.50 to 13.00 
Southern gray {@0WOsi vs vlbb-a'e sensu eases 12.50to 13.00 
/hio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon..........++. 16.45 to 16.95 
Superio’ GORE, meee Ls os nese cence teen 14.70to 14.95 
Superior Col, BO. Bi iiccs cass ce vanes 14.20 to 14.45 

oa rior Coie: Bi @.saccseschewstax 13.70to 13.95 
Northetm. <u> <cstadiidale nie keene 14.20 to 14.45 

St ird Southern car wheel............+- 25.25 to 25.50 
Superior CO  WRGGEs ib cco c's dese ds cbeadesehends 19.00 


Coke, in all three districts are soaring. Sev- 
inall sales of 72-hr. coke, for spot shipment, were 
recently in the Connellsville district all the way 
42.05 to $2.90 per net ton, at oven, and future de- 


Lures are on 


the same high level. Furnace coke 


ng held around $2.10 to $2.35 for immediate ship- 
though it is probable that strictly last half busi- 
cht be taken on at a slight reduction. The Wise 
and Pocahontas producers are now asking 
the same prices as those in the Connellsville field. 
nreatened coal miners’ strike has advanced coal 
ntil a coke producer can get equally as much for 


as for coke, 


and as a consequence is reluctant 


on any new coke business even at prevailing 


ns, 


Finish Material. —Specifications on steel bar con- 
's are coming in at a satisfactory rate, but new busi- 


very scarce, 


Structural material is also dull, but 


niber of new building prospects hold out hope for a 


spring season. 


terial 1.700¢,; 


Steel bars are quoted in this mar- 


und 1.15¢., Pittsburgh, but a desirable tonnage 
uc probably be placed at a reduction. 
‘se quotation on steel bars is 1.60c. and on structural 


The ware- 


Old Material—There is a slightly better demand for 
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heavy melting steel scrap, and the price has advanced 
about 25c. a ton over last week’s quotation. Other 
classes of scrap are moving slowly, with no immediate 
prospect of any improvement. The minimum figures 
given below represent what buyers are willing to pay 
for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio and Cincin- 
nati, and the maximum quotations the selling prices, 
f.0.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton. 


es CN GR ws is ous vg siighicit > oa $6.75 to $7.25 
nr ares MUD 04 on 06 calcu webeee Cs melee ate 12.28 to 12.75 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up.............. 20.00 to 21.00 
Rerolling eee aio crate «ease bane 11.00 to 11.50 
DEUUTU WORM OUI in 6 64 6s whee 0s pbb oavrecensh 8.75to 9.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap...............5. 9.00to 9.50 
Se A GOED Fs hic ce keen sek eee sae 10.75 to 11.25 


Per Net Ton. 


me D ouiinged ern ios. 6 kc cdsiwteoatd $9.50 to $10.00 
5.75 


SS MES Wai diag g alba toes aw adiabae abies 5.25 to 

Es Se vec tuwcaevadsewnuesesaeh 5.50to 6.00 
Be OMNI a ag shan 0 + ec cme oeine st Onan 9.75to 10.25 
GON og ai ence eeu chp deine se 6.25to0 6.75 
Ce Me in as 4 oe isc eeconsaeieeen 15.75to 16.25 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).......... 11.25 to 11.75 
UE MOG GEOR b's va wawidc oe-v0ss vee eanwaren 6.75to 7.25 
See - BNO boon eos ik LRA 7.28to 7.75 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, Ata., March 11, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—There is a much stronger feeling in the 
iron and steel market here. Birmingham furnace yards 
have been entirely cleaned up on gray forge and Nos. 
3 and 4 foundry, and it is most difficult to place any 
new orders for any of these grades simply because the 
iron is not.available for prompt shipment. There have 
been no sales of consequence the past week, though 
there have been a great many feelers. It seems, how- 
ever, that sellers are reluctant to take on business, and 
one reason assigned for this disposition is the coal sit- 
uation. The British strike is going to materially af- 
fect pig iron production there if it continues. Then it 
seems certain that there will be a shut down of four to 
six weeks in the coal fields in “the Central West be- 
ginning April 1. All this means a probable scarcity 
of coke with a higher cost. On such presumption it 
would appear that,sellers are wise to take the safe 
side of the market at this time and sell only sparingly. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. cars, Birmingham: 


No. 1 fnenicy amd: Mos: 2 eh. 000.3 ces dlOebess eee $11.00 


No. 2 foumtiy, amd Na: 2 se8t..2 os 000s rcaueeee vb ean 10,50 
No. 3 foundry ..... a aawhee een aed csc eObnsas wladle 10.00 
WO, SFO Cee Cay aA Cae en ceSe bie ee 9.75 
ree BR iid ie cn tcn daae ea adda heeeenwns 9.50 
Seeties Pan... . s'< v.0sdd bd ve eae ndaened adhe 10.50 
CPi DOE kc ningecccccce had réennecphs de Sehnbwsas ail 10.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The pipe foundries of the district 
continue to report a large volume of shipments. Neither 
makers of water pipe nor small pipe seem to have any 
unusual stock on hand at any points in the South. 
The cast iron pipe business has witnessed a long period 
of low prices, but with a stronger pig iron market 
quotations are very firm and it is difftc ult now to get 
any producers of water pipe to shade prices. There 
is a great inquiry from the West and Central West 
in the aggregate, but no special big tonnages are now 
pending. Quotations remain per net ton, f.o.b. foun- 
dries, Birmingham’ district, as follows: 4 to 6 in., $23; 
8 to 12 in., $22; over 12-in. average, $21, with pipe 
taking the usual differential of $1 per ton higher 


Old Material.—A little more life is showing in the 
scrap iron demand. Dealers are feeling a trifle better 
and there is now a larger movement than during, he the 
winter. Still, dealers are not bidding against t 
selves in order to add to their stocks. Quotations per 
gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, are as follows: 


Old iron axles (light)......+...seeeseeees $12.50 to “eS 
Cd chenk ante CUED 6 occ cccceteneiiaav eas 11.50to 12.00 
re nie Seer re ee Se eee 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ....... ese edihen > 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad aa eae shee tawawadia 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 country wWrougmt ....cecccrescssaces 6.00to 6.50 
No. 2 country wrought ....-.---.0.+esees 7 50to 6.00 
Sie: T SNOT aida secon cck svweds vereese 85080 9,00 
Sy A MO. cad ed phew ne oackdannntnd cere 8.00to 8.50 
yo et RP ee ee ere 7.50to 8.00 
SE CE WOOD onc ccc shvvseccvtcdses 9.50to 10.00 
Light cast and stove plate................ 6.00to 6.50 


Coal and Coke.—There is a very spirited demand 
for oa onan © of a coal. The oe ae the Gulf 
are g a large business in export 
coal. Alabama coal will make a record for veaelt tits 
year in the volume of export and bunkerage business. 
Foundries are qtasrerms %0.5 lay in a little extra stock 
of coke throughout t 


as 
s 


oe ee er 





THE IRON AGE 


The German Iron Market 
New Business Less Active 


Ber.in, February 29, 1912. 


After the numerous price advances of the past month 
it is but natural that a quieter tendency should now set 
in. This week there is accordingly only. one advance to 
report. The wholesalers of the Silesian district several 
days ago raised bars and heavy and light plates 5 marks; 
but this action only corresponds to the advances re- 
cently made by manufacturers. In some sections of 
the trade, especially in finished products, quieter condi- 
tions are also reported in new business. In the Belgian 
market it is stated that consumers are hesitating to 
make engagements at the recently advanced prices and 
that the foreign markets are also showing greater re- 
serve. This causes a slight feeling of uncertainty in the 
German trade, where there is some apprehension of a 
change tendency appearing before long. The English 
market, too, has grown less active, owing to the miners’ 
strike that begins tomorrow. On the other hand, the 
strong tendency continues in the French market. Sev- 
eral days ago the Basic Steel Association advanced the 
prices of all sorts of semi-manufactured products 10 
francs per ton. The quieter tone in the German market 
is also promoted by the uncertainty regarding the pro- 
longation of the Steel Works Union, as well as by 
efforts of the Imperial Bank to induce the private banks 
to take measures to restrict credits to manufacturing 
and other concerns. 


Ordering in the pig-iron market grew unusually ac- 
tive after sales were resumed at higher prices several 
weeks ago. The works sent in their orders so rapidly 
that the bulk of the possible business has already been 
done, and a quieter tone now prevails. The Luxem- 
burg-Lorraine furnaces are already sold out till the end 
of the year. The foreign demand for pig continues very 
heaty; it is reported that the orders are so large that 
they can only with some difficulty be placed by the 
syndicate. The market for old material and scrap con- 
tinues firm under an active demand; the open-hearth 
steel plants are calling for large amounts, and the for- 
eign market is also an active buyer. 

The orders of home consumers of semi-rolled steel 
for the second quarter have been placed with the Union, 
which is now occupied with making allotments to the 
various mills. The demands of the market are greater 
than the allotments of the Union in these products, and 
the outside open-hearth plants are getting much of the 
overflow business. The foreign market also continues 
to buy half-rolled material freely, and is calling briskly 
for deliveries on contracts. There has been no relaxa- 
tion of prices on foreign orders with German producers. 
Foreign orders for steel rails also continue to come in 
satisfactorily. Business in beams and other structural 
shapes is improving as the season for reopening active 
building operations draws nigh. Dealers are buying ac- 
tively, and a considerable volume of foreign business is 
also coming in. Structural shapes for construction 
shops are in heavy demand at firm or rising prices. 

The bar trade has become quieter so far as the vol- 
ume of new business is concerned, but prices remain 
firm. It is mentioned that few works will now take 
orders for basic steel bars at less than 115 marks, but 
according to other reports lower prices are conceded. 
The mills are fully supplied with work till the end of 
June, and many of them for longer periods. Mills run- 
ning on bands have work beyond the end of June; prices 
are very firmly held. Cold-rolled bands also continue 
very active. and a strong foreign demand is noted, in 
addition to the active buying of home consumers. 
Strips for steel tubing are exceedingly active, corre- 
sponding to the.large business doing by the tube mills. 
The latter have large orders both from the home and 
the foreign market. 

The activity of the heavy plate mills previously re- 
ported continues undiminished. This is particularly the 
case with ship plates. The combination controlling this 
specialty has recently informed the individual members 
that it is in a position to assign them amounts 30 per 
cent. in excess of their allotments for 1912. New orders 
for ship plates have come in this month, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy business taken in December and January. 
There is also an excellent business doing in: plates of 
medium thicknesses. In thinner grades there is enough 
work on hand for several months, but the export trade 
has grown more difficult owing to the recently advanced 
prices. Since the wire rod mills decided to leave their 
bottom price unchanged at 122.50 marks, buying has 
become more active. ere was a strong disposition on 
the part of the trade combination to raise the price 2.50 


March 


1g2 


marks, but this was not done owing to the unsatis{a, 
tory prices for drawn wire and wire-nails. In the latter 
a heavy demand is reported, but at low prices. |) cer- 
tain countries the competition of American nails is \ery 
sharp. y 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11, jo12 


Increasing inquiry for small lots of material, ray 
and finished, sustains the belief here that the market 
will show activity without a preceding recurrence 


lower prices. Quotations are well held. . 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry is principally for small lots, car. 
loads, 100 and 200 tons, and a number of such orders 
have been placed during the week, running to a fairly 
satisfactory total. The demand under specifications 
on contract is keeping up well. Future inquiry is en- 
tirely for first and second quarter. There is posi- 
tively nothing of second half character in the market 
No. 2 Southern stands steady at $10.50 and No. 2 North- 
ern at $13. The inquiries of the week include one of 
i700 tons of different grades for mixing, another for 
600 tons of No. 2 Southern and several for 200 tons, al! 
but the first named being for prompt delivery and that 
particular.one possessed of some speculative elements. 
Collections remain excellent. No movement of basic 
or malleable is noted. 


Coke.—The feature of the coke market here has been 
the sudden stiffening of prices, best selected foundry. 
Connellsville, being quoted $2.50 to $2.65 at oven with 
little disposition to sell at that figure as coal can be sold 
at a price which makes the coke figure unprofitable 
The shortage in the supply of coke for this territory is 
emphasized by the continued.car shortage. The high 
prices have already resulted in the turning down by 
dealers of orders of considerable aggregate. By-prod- 
uct coke has also stiffened with the rest and none is 
moving. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a continuance of 
the steady movement, but practically everything is on 
specifications for specific work with prompt shipment 
conditions attached: On bars the specifications con- 
tinue to show an excellent total in the tonnage. Or- 
ders for plates are fair with the market at 1.10c., Pitts- 
burgh. In light rails the lumber interests seem to have 
finished purchasing for the present, while the coal in- 
terests are entirely out of the market, with not the 
slightest likelihood of coming in again until the strike 
Situation is settled. Track fastenings have been in 
good demand, due to the approach of the spring re- 
pairing season. In standard rails there has been in- 
creasing inquiry. During the week the Wabash took 
15,000 tons of 9o-lb. rails and a Southwestern road 500 
tons. The former is expected to order further in a 
short time. 


Old Material—The rather heavy lists which closed 
last week went at prices which were high under the 
circumstances. There is an unconfirmed report that 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company took part of the 
offerings, but local dealers also got considerable. This 
week the only list out is one of 500 tons from the 
Mobile & Ohio. We quote the following prices on 
scrap, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Old iron rails $14.00 to $14.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling 11.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 11.75 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 
inspection 
Old car wheels 13.25 to 
Heavy melting steel scrap 10.50 to 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart...... 10.00 to 


22.00 
13.75 
11.00 
10.50 


21.50 to 


Per Net Ton. 


Iron fish plates 

Iron car axles 

Steel car axles 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 2 railroad wrought 

Railway springs 

Locomotive tires, smooth 

No. 1 dealers’ forge 

Mixed borings 

No. 1 busheling 

No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 
No. 1 cast scrap 

Stove plate and light cast scrap 
Railroad malleable 

Agricultural malleable 

Pipes and flues ; 

Railroad sheet and tank scrap........ er 
Railroad grate bars 

Machine shop: turnings..............-0.08: 


$12.50 to $13.00 
. 17.50 to 18.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
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New York 


New York, March 13, 1912. 
Pic Iron—There is considerably more inquiry this 
rather more business is being done; but the 
re thus far more conspicuous than sales. The 
n of a coal strike is entering into calculations 
| many cases, but it has not figured largely as 
wit ig-iron buying. Most of the inquiries in this 
; eem to have come in the natural order, being 
d-quarter and third-quarter shipment for the 
There is very little of the call for prompt 
ch would be taken as precautionary. The prin- 
ect of the strike talk has been seen in the coal 
markets. In some cases foundries and blast 
have been trying to accumulate coke, but not 
n headway has been made as the coke makers are 
vine difficulty in filling their contract orders. One 
the largest inquiries in the market is from the Gen- 
| Electric Company for its Lynn plant, amounting to 
-o90 tous of two or three grades of iron, chiefly ordi- 
nary foundry. A railroad equipment company is in the 
'  atket for several thousand tons. There is some in- 
y from New Jersey also and from New York State. 
New England recent sales of Western New York 
ron have been made at $15.25 and lower for No. 2 
undry. The heavy buying of steel-making iron in the 
entral West has had only a sentimental effect on the 
Eastern pig-iron market. Prices are about those which 
have prevailed in the past month and the real difference 
tween this week and preceding ones is that conditions 
ow are not worse and sentimentally, perhaps, are bet- 
ter. A few sales of from 500 to 1000 tons each are re- 
jorted and probably 15,000 to 20,000 tons is under nego- 
tiation. Eastern furnaces report more inquiry for basic 
ron. We quote as follows for Northern iron at tide- 
water: No. 1 foundry, $15; No. 2 X, $14.50 to $14.75; 
No. 2 plain, $14.50. We quote Southern iron at $14.75 
. $15 for No. 1 foundry and $14.50 to $14.75 for No. 2. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The difference in the vol- 
ume of business coming to the various representatives 
{ mills was perhaps more pronounced this week than 
s usual, some offices reporting a satisfactory condition, 
while others found new demand rather scarce. The 
market for steel bars is still regarded as 1.10¢., Pitts- 
burgh, and attractive business in plates has also gone 
t this figure, while plain structural material is placed 
t less than 1.10¢., notwithstanding some mills are ask- 
ng 1.15c. and 1.20c. Reinforcing concrete bars continue 
be a prominent feature of the bar market and in the 
cal plate market the demand is generally good for all 
sizes except the widest. Few new building projects 
ive appeared and the total contract awards do not 
ake a large aggregate. While bar iron, which is mov- 
ng at a fair volume, is regarded as 1.20¢. to 1.25¢. at 
mill for the refined product, one carload was lately pur- 
hased without any effort for 1.15¢., mill. Of the struc- 
tural awards mention may be made of the following: 
(wo pavilions, Bellevue Hospital, 2500 tons, to Lever- 
ng & Garrigues Company; foundry building, Navy 
rd, Washington, 1000 tons, to McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company; loft on West Thirty-eighth 
street, 1000 tons, and loft on West Thirtieth street, 750 
tons, both to the John J. Radley Iron Works; Biograph 
uilding, 175th street, New York, 500 tons, to the 
Phoenix Iron Company; building for the Shultz Bread 
‘ompany, Jamaica, L. I., 400 tons, to the Hay Foundry 
« Iron Works; municipal building, Hartford, Conn., 250 
tons, to the American Bridge Company; loft on West 
‘roadway, 300 tons, to the A. E. Norton Company; 
ulding for locomotive repairing, Virginia Railway 
mpany, 450 tons, to the Roanoke Bridge Company; 
oiler house, Pawtucket Railways, 200 tons, to the New 
ngland Structural Conipany; building for the Norfolk 
\ \estern, 300 tons, to the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
mpany; power transmission poles for the New York 
Central, 200 tons, to the McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
‘ion Company, and a 9-story studio building, 116 West 
‘'ty-ninth street, 120 tons, to Mulcahy & Gibson. 
‘ne interesting inquiry on which bids have gone in 
Overs about 150 tons of bridge repair material for the 
‘ew York Central for the remainder of 1912. Quota- 
‘ons are: Steel bars, plates and plain structural mate- 
itl, 1.20c. to 1.31¢.; bar iron, 1.25c. to 1.30c., all New 
Plain material from store, New York, 1.65c. to 


\ 


| Cast-Iron Pipe-—The New York City contract for 
's’-pressure water service, requiring 6000 tons of pipe, 
“n which bids were opened March 6, was awarded to 
'« Seaver Contracting & Engineering Company, and it 
» understood that the pipe will be supplied by an East- 
naker. The city of Rochester, N. Y., opens bids 


‘oday on 3000 tons of various sizes of water pipe. Buy- 
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ing by water and gas companies is quite active, and 
foundries are entering good orders from such sources. 
The improved condition of the cast-iron pipe trade is 
indicated by the fact that a prominent company now has 
orders on its books representing a greater aggregate 
tonnage than at the corresponding time for the past five 
years. It is to be presumed that other makers are in 
similarly good condition. A better tone pervades the 
market, although prices on carload lots of 6-in. are 
unchanged at $22 to $23, tidewater, per net ton. 

Old Material.—Although no increase is reported in 
the demand, the market is sentimentally stronger. 
Dealers are encouraged by the more improved reports 
coming from other sections of the country, and look 
for better business as spring opens. The worst section 
of the scrap trade is the business with bar iron mills, 
which at present seems completely lifeless. Quota- 
tions are as follows, per gross ton, New York and 


vicinity: 
Old girder and ‘T-rails for melting........ $9.00 to $9.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............+... 9.00 to 9.50 
NS DOIG io i os 50'o ws O44 1N68 bes eRe 20.00 to 20.50 
Rerolling rails (mominal)...........6..s0.. 11.50to 12.00 
Ae SU UE BI ons 6k deekages +4 eens 19.00 to 20.00 
Old heel Car BOM. 6 5 iki A Roe cecusices 13.50 to 14.00 
INGs :T, “Geree WOU cia. 6 vn desuccevannr 11.50to 12.00 
Weeteght irom Aone GeO «oc ois csincasweas 10.50 to 11.00 
No. i yued. wrowent, JOU. 0:0. scueaedees 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short..........ssece0> 9.00to 9.50 
RAM EE Onin e's od ¥en Seek Geek k Keun anon 4.25to 4.75 
CRT OO ae yn awoke ese 5.75to 6.25 
WESOUNE COOMIE os cc. ccpecabstacibaeeaan 6.50 to 7.00 
EG TNE bad ces esau ad ceeds woke eee 9.25to 9.75 
ey tr ress eres 11.00 to 11,50 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up..........ss00% 11.00 to 11.50 
SOU SEND ove caus cic dies dd4cdauskecsuenad 8.75to 9.00 
Locomotive grate bars .........sssseeeeees 9.00 to 9,50 
TE Sree Pe rie ree ee ee 9.00to 9.50 


Ferroalloys.—Prices for ferroalloys are unchanged 
in New York, and the base price of $41, Baltimore, for 
80 per cent. ferromanganese and $70, Pittsburgh, for 50 
per cent. ferrosilicon continue. A scarcity of ferro- 
manganese may come because of the English coal 
strike. Shipments are en route here, but there have 
been no new shipments since the strike trouble began. 
There has-been a fair run of new business in ferro- 
silicon, 


Buffalo 


Burraco, N. Y., March 11, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—-Most producers report sales as better in 
the aggregate than for the past three weeks and that 
a more active interest is being taken by consumers for 


future requirements. A majority of the furnaces, how- . 


ever, are averse to quoting for shipment beyond July 
I with the present unsettled conditions as regards ore, 
coal, etc., particularly as they are pretty well provided 
with orders for the next few months and shipments are 
going forward from blast furnaces at a heavy rate, ap- 
proximating their full productive capacity. It is stated 
that the week’s inquiries include 10,000 tons of basic 
with probably. 15,000 tons- of foundry irons and a con- 
siderable tonnage of malleable. Prices show a de- 
cidedly stiffer tendency. Progress is being made in 
clearing up the freight congestion on railroads in Buf- 
falo territory, but freight movements are still far 
from being on a normal basis and pig iron and coke 
consumers continue to be greatly bothered by the slow 
arrival of materials. Embargoes which have been 
placed on Canadian business owing to congested con- 
ditions on Canadian roads have competely upset the 
calculations of Canadian consumers dependent on a 
portion of American iron in their mixtures. For first 
half delivery we quote as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo: 





Mo. 2 Bi Mees bo ccd sacceesstaaees abs $14.00 to $14.50 
ae ae a Perey eae. ae 13.75to 14.00 
Gs 2 NOE iin ces ede ehepaesquehaes cena 13.50to 13.75 
Dees. STNG Svc nine 4 cba aan 13.25to 13.50 
Gray forge pirat 13.00 to 13.25 
Malleable . 13.75to 14.25 
TE Tiela want 13.75 to 14.25 


Charcoal 15.75 to 17.25 


Finished Iron and Steel.—One of the features of 
the week has been the increased demand for structural 
material, due, no doubt, to the mild weather and the 


resumption of outside construction work, resulting in 


a good many special rush orders for s 
cifications on bar material contracts have been 


heavy also, the tonnage placed for the first 10 days 


same period last month. iveries, owing to the nu- 
merous requests for rush ments on steel and 
bar products, are becoming more extended and some 
jobbers are experiencin ty in up 

on account of delay in deliveries. Most selling c 
believe the indications point to the setting in of a gc 


of March having been Delve larger than for 
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buying movement very shortly. The price situation is 
improving slightly. In plates and shapes 1.15c., Pitts- 
burgh, can be done on attractive business, but 1.20c. it 
being frequently asked and obtained on small lots. 
Steel bar prices are I.10c. on attractive specifications 
for prompt shipment and 1.15c. for less than carload 
orders, or for extended delivery. One interest reports 
placing two carload lots at 1.12%c., Pittsburgh. Bids 
will be opened this week for steel for the Charles B. 
Hill store and loft building, Buffalo, about 200 tons. 
Metz Bros., Buffalo, were low bidders on the general 
contract for both the Auditorium and the Clinic Build- 
ing at Cornell University, Ithaca, and will soon sublet 
contract for the 300 to 400 tons of steel. Revised plans 
are being prepared for the Technical High School, Ben- 
nett Park, Buffalo. It is not expected that the steel 
tonnage will be much reduced from the 1400 tons 
specified by the original plans. 


Old Material—The tone of the market is consid- 
erably stronger and the indications are that larger buy- 
ing will soon result from the more active inquiry now 
in evidence. The transactions for the week have not 
been large, however, as dealers are inclined to hold 
quite stiffly for higher prices, and the demand has, not 
yet been sufficient to cause any quotable advance. The 
railroad situation is improving and shipments are mov- 
ing with less delay. We quote as follows, per gross 
ton, f.o.b., Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel to $12.75 
Low phosphorus steel 5.75 16.00 
No, 1 railroad wrought J 14.25 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 13.5 14.00 
Old steel axles a 19.25 
Old iron axles 22.50 
Qld, car wheels aa 12.00 
Railroad malleable . 12.75 
Boiler plate, sheared 3.75 14.25 
ee a a ty ee er 11. 11.25 
Pipe and ; 10.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings......  . 7.50 
Clean cast % 6.75 


British Industry Blocked 
Effect of Coal Strike on the Iron Trade— 


American Steel Offered 


(By Cable.) 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, March 13, 1912. 

The production of pig iron in Great Britain has prac- 
tically ceased. -Every furnace in Scotland and every fur- 
nace producing foundry iron in the Cleveland district has 
been banked. Steel works are closing daily. All rail mills 
are idle. The finishing trades are now feeling the effects 
of the coal strike. Nearly all tin plate works have shut 
down for lack of bars. All engineering plants are reduc- 
ing their staffs. Shipyards are closing. The inability of 
railroads to handle traffic is becoming a threatening feat- 
ure and is forcing many works well provided with fuel 
to close down. ' 

Stocks of Cleveland pig iron are rapidly decreasing, the 
reduction being 20,000 tons thus far this month, owing to 
heavy shipments abroad. These will probably continue 
until fuel for working hoists and locomotives is exhausted. 
Only a few more days’ supply is available for this work. 

The United States Steel Corporation and one or two 
American independent companies are offering July-Decem- 
ber sheet bars at 95s c.i.f. Wales. Buyers offer 92s 6d. 
Welsh tin plate bars are unquotable. We quote the mar- 
ket as follows, there being slight advances in pig iron and 
tin plates: 

Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), 50s 
7d. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Mid- 
dlesbrough, 51s 6d. 

German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, 95s. 

German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 92s. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £6 12s 6d. 

Steel joists, 15 in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, £6 
2s 6d. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £7 
7s. 6d. ; 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, £o. 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £5 17s 6d. 

Tin plates, cokes, 20 x 14, 112 sheets, 1o8 Ib., f.o.b. 
Wales, 13s 9d (nominal). 


(By Mail.) 

It is impossible to discuss the iron and stee] 
in Great Britain without what might at a distan seem 
to be paying an inordinate degree of attention to the coal 
difficulties, but these, in sober truth, eclipse everything 
else. Seldom, if ever, in the acute phases of in lustrial 
unrest have the opinions of men of affairs whose judg. 
ment commands respect been so divided as now. Cuyri. 
ously enough, the line of cleavage was well defined, the 
merchants and banking section holding with one accord 
that the trouble would never reach the acutest stage, while 
equal unanimity in the contrary view was shown by the 
colliery owners and the manufacturers. From end to end 
of the country manufacturers gave notice to their work- 
men to terminate contracts if the colliers went out. 
The condition of traffic on the railroads, already hopelessly 
blocked with merchandise, became worse than ever: for 
coal was rushed forward to all points, and government de- 
partments and public bodies were almost in a panic, for 
notices were actually posted in public offices urging the 
clerical staff to keep the fires in the rooms as small as pos- 
sible. Collieries were unable to get clear of the coal they 
raised, and the railroad companies practically command- 
eered all the available cars to insure their own supplies. 
The largest makers of galvanized and black sheets, Jonn 
Summers & Sons, Ltd., sent out notices on February 20 
that their works would close on the following day because 
they were unable to get fuel from the collieries with 
which they had contracts. 

The miners determined to maintain their position, in 
which the main contention is for a minimum wage, and 
thus the certainty of getting some payment for their labor 
when working on bad spots, and the extent to which their 
cause is supported is shown in the intimation of the Inter- 
national Federation that any attempt to export coal to 
British ports from the Continent would be prevented as far 
as was possible. At the same time the Transport Work-- 
ers’ Federation was prepared to refuse to handle any coal 
which might reach British ports from abroad. 

Meantime the efforts of the Government to avert’a 
deadlock have met with no success, and at the moment 
employees at practically all works are under notice to leave 
on varying dates extending as far ahead as the middle of 
March. Business is naturally at-a complete standstill and 
general dislocation of trade is imminent. 


ition 


An American Steel Company Seeking Business 


It is understood that one of the leading independent 
steel companies in the United States is seeking business 
in this country in competition with the United States Steel 
Corporation, and is open to book contracts for both semi- 
finished and finished materials, including rails. A system- 
atic attempt is to be made to get in touch with the leading 
British consumers of these, but of course the coal strike 
has upset a good many calculations, for temporarily no- 
body is inclined to make commitments. The position of 
the Welsh tin plate works is still a ticklish one as regards 
raw material, inasmuch as £5 10s has been paid for a few 
hundred tons of bars for prompt delivery. The German 
Syndicate is quoting £4 17s 6d, but this of course is for 
April-June shipment. 


Home Rail Business for Home Works 


The London County Council has been seriously debating 
whether it will be proper to purchase foreign rails in con- 
nection with the tramway service, and following the ex- 
ample of some other corporations during recent months 
has decided that the business should be placed with the 
Leeds Steel Works, regardless of the fact that a needless 
expenditure of thousands of pounds was involved in the 
transaction. For the moment there is not the slightest 
use in foreign firms soliciting business from the mu- 
nicipal authorities of this country, unless there is abso- 
lutely no other source of supply open. 


A Shipbuilding Merger 
An important amalgamation has taken place «in the 
shipbuilding trade, showing the tendency in the control 
of all large industrial concerns to be toward consolida- 
tion. The London & Glasgow Shipbuilding Companys 
business has been acquired by Harland & Wolff, Ltd. of 
Belfast, that company paying £9 3s for each £9 fully paid- 
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his action is important for the Clyde, for 

have the highest reputation, and Belfast 
birthplace of a fleet of ships of record-break- 
le the reputation of the Clyde yard is known 
ver. 
ems to be some little weakening in the position 
lasses of continental iron and steel, but this 
from pressure of material in second hands 
any absolute deterioration in the position of 


Metal Market 


New York, March 13, 1912. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 


er, New York. -——Lead——, -——Spelter—, 
Electro- Tin, New St. New St. 
lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
{ 14.50 42,55 4.00 3.92% 6.97% 6.82% 
, 2 1.6214 14.50 42.45 4.00 3.92% 6.97% 6.82% 
( 14.50 anne 4.00 3.92% 7.00 6.85 
14.50 42.90 4.00 3.92% 7.00 6.85 
14.50 42.60 4.00 3.92% 7.10 6.95 
14.50 42.25 4.00 3.92% 7.15 7.00 


Demands for copper have been light, with evidences 
veakness, though quotations are unchanged. Tin 
been irregular and is lower. Lead continues low 

uiet. Spelter is higher and strong. Cookson’s 
mony has advanced. 


New York 


Copper.—There has not been any notable demand 
copper in the last week; in fact, not enough to 
lly test the strength of the market, which, however, 
ws evidences of weakness because of the labor 
ubles abroad. Should the coal strikes continue very 
much longer, this would curtail consumption among 
foreign consumers and there would be a consequent 
ialling off in exports, followed by an increase in stocks 
here. The statement of the Copper Producers’ Asso- 
iation for February, issued March 8, will be found else- 
where in this issue. Lake copper is quoted to-day at 
1.62%c. and electrolytic at 14.50c. The London price 
for spot copper is £64 12s. 6d. and futures, £65 7s. 6d. 
exports of copper this month have been 10,482 


Pig Tin.—A very large business in tin was done last 
(hursday and Friday in all positions, from spot to June 
nd July delivery. In these two days from 1200 to 1500 
tons changed hands. Among the buyers were both 

ilers and consumers. The activity was caused 
irgely by the offering of tin in New York by the 
gents of leaders in the foreign syndicate who sold 

eral hundred tons. On March 7 tin sold for 42.55c. 
75c. and on March 8 from 42.45c. to 42.55c. Large 
nsumers have made inquiries for delivery covering 
the way from April to September and apparently are 
ting for a substantial decline in price to come into 
market. Tin is quoted to-day at 42.25c., showing 
lecline based on a falling off in early morning Lon- 
necables. Spot tin is quoted in London at £190 and 
es at £187. The arrivals of tin this month have 
een 1244 tons and there are afloat 1876 tons. 


Tin Plates.—The market for tin plates in New York 
s unchanged, with $3.54 asked for 1to0-lb. coke plates. 
‘he price of tin plates laid down at Swansea, Wales, 

remains at 13s. 6d. 
Lead.—No material changes have occurred in the 
| market since a week ago. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company continues its price of 4c., New 
rk, and 3.92%c., St. Louis, and is taking the bulk of 
t business is being done. Conditions generally are 
Independent producers have taken some busi- 

at 4c., St. Louis. 

“ Spelter.—The week has been an active one in spelter. 
‘hile sales have been made at prices lower than have 
“ually been quoted, it is asserted that these sales were 
‘cally made for influencing the market and did not indi- 
¢ the bona fide price of the metal. There can be no 
‘tion as to the scarcity of spelter for prompt ship- 
‘ and some of the trade assert that spot spelter, if 
‘ld be had, would bring 7.25c., New York. Quo- 
‘ons for April spelter are 6.90c. to 6.95c., St. Louis, 
with the prices for June, July and August ranging about 
0c. to 6,65c. Early delivery is commanding 7c., St. 
/ouls, and about 7.15¢., New York. Large consumers 
‘re Known to be in the market with inquiries. Among 
ie conditions affecting the spelter market are car 


‘tage, the weather and an advance in the price of 
le Ore, 
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Antimony.—Cookson’s antimony has advanced ce. 
and is now selling at 7.37%c., the price that is asked 
for Hallett’s. Hungarian and Chinese grades are 
quoted at 6,.80c. 


Old Metals.—There is a fairly good market for old 
metals at the following selling prices: 


Cents per Ib. 
Copper, heavy and cfucible...........eess00' 13.50 to 14.00 
CORRS. DORN: AE WINE. sie oc biees beeen 13.25 to 13.50 
Copper, light and bottoms.................4. 12.00 to 12.25 
es “ME oh ctuse ce dae 60s 60tReeeeeneae 8.75 to 9.00 
EG MEE x's Sn RCO aN CU ne <0 npieincekns Mee 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy machine composition................. 11.00 to 11.25 
ee eo a er err ere 8.25 to 8.50 
Comimpoeitieds Urmimes  .s . oo... conc cavecetete 9.50 to 10.00 
SR BORD 85 Bias vs ss 600s eka reba eke eee 3.75 
Ns GME. i's bs ne emid mS mca KAU a 3.50 
Be, QUUOE oo CaN ie 60 peep Neh W ehh so Vestiwi bein 5.25 


Chicago 


Marcu 12.—The copper situation presents a decid- 
edly strong outlook and 16c. metal is being talked of. 
The spelter situation is almost acute, and even at the 
high and continually advancing price it is difficult to 
obtain any quantity. We quote as follows: Casting 
copper, 14.62Yc.; Lake, 14.87%c., in carloads for prompt 
shipment; small lots, 4c. to 4c. higher; pig tin, car- 
loads, 44c.; small lots, 46c.; lead, desilverized, 4c. to 
4.05c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.25c. to 4.30c. to 
4.60c. for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 24%c. per 100 lh 
higher; spelter, 6.90c. to 7¢.; Cookson’s antimony, 8.50c., 
and other grades, 7.50c. to 8c., in small lots; sheet zinc 
is $8.50, f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, Ill, less 8 per cent. 
discount, in carloads of 600-lb. casks. Or old metals 
we quote buying prices for less than carload lots: Cop- 
per wire, crucible shapes, 12.12%c.; copper bottoms, 
11.12%c.; copper clips, 11.87%c.; red brass, 11.12\4c.; 
yellow brass, 8.75c.; lead pipe, 3.60c.; zine, 4.50c.; pew- 
ter, No. 1, 26c.; tinfoil, 34c.; block tin pipe, 37c. 


St. Louis 


Marcu 11.—Stronger tendencies continue to prevail. 
For_lead 4c. to 4.05c. is still firmly held, while spelter 
is up to 6.85c. to 6.90c. for spot, with futures ranging 
lower. These quotations are for Missouri brands. Tin 
is sharply higher today at 43.50c., while Lake copper is 
14.85c. to 15.10c. Electrolytic copper is 14 pare. to 
15c. Cookson’s antimony alone remains unchanged at 
7.60c. In the Joplin district ore prices shot up for zinc 
blende to the highest prices known except for one 
short period in 1905. The top price for the week for 
60 per cent. was $55.50 per ton, the 1905 record being 
$57. The highest price on the assay basis for the 
week was $58, compared with $60 paid in 1905. Local 
production has been cut to a minimum. Calamine 
sold for $28 to $30 per ton. Lead ore brought $55. 
Miscellaneous scrap metals we quote as follows: Light 
brass, 5c.; heavy brass and light copper, 9c.; heavy 
copper and copper wire, 10c.; zinc, 6.50c.; lead, 3.50c.; 
pewter, 21c.; tin foil, 31c.; tea lead, 3c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, March 13, 1912. 

The stock market has afforded general surprige by a 
strong upward movement in the face of what might be 
considered disturbing influences, such as the threatened 
coal strike and continued political turmoil. The range 
of prices on active iron and industrial stocks from 
Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this week was 
as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com... - 1% Pressed Steel, com.. 30 - 32% 
Allis-Chalm., pref... 47 6% Pressed Steel, pref.. 99 “1004 
Baldwin Loco., com. 50%- 50 Railway Spring, com - 30 


. 2 
Baldwin Loco., pref. 1035¢-104 Railway Spring, pref.100 -102 


Beth. Steel, com.... 28%- 30% Republic, com...... 19 - 19 
Beth. Steel, pret..> $934- $9% Republic, pref...... 70 - 71 
ie eee ave 11%- 14 SONG, COMB oo kc c ate 41%- 42 
ee SO ine 93%- 95 FUG ONS ai one fie 14%- 14% 
Car & Fdry., com... 52%4- 55} Pe, PONE ba ko sous 51%- $1% 
Car & Fdry., pref...117%-117% U.S. Steel, com..... 62%- 65 
Steel Foundries...... are ane U. S. Steel, pref... .10834-110! 
Colorado Fuel...... 24%4- 25% Westinghouse Elec.. 73%- 74% 
General Electric....163%-165% Va. 1. C. & Coke.... 60 - 63 
Gr. N. Ore Cert.... 37 - 38% Am. Ship, Com. 6. scesses 47% 
Int. Harvester, com.108%-114% Chic. Pneu. Tool... 45 - 46 
Int. Harvester, pref.120 -120% Cambria Steel ..... 41%- 42 
Int. Pump, com.... 26%- 30% Lake Sup. Corp..... 28 - 29 
Int. Pump, pref.......... 81 Pa, Steel, pref. c..ciisese- 100% 
Locomotive, com.... 34 - 36% Warwick .......... 10%- 11 
Locomotive, pref......... 106% Crucible Steel, com. 10%- 11 
Nat. En. & St., com. 13 - 14% Crucible Steel, pref. 82 - 83 
_ Pittsburgh St., pref.101%-102% Harb. Wk. Ref., pref..... 100 
Dividends Declared 
The International Harvester Company, re f quar- 


ort 1% per cent. on the common stock, payable 
pril 15. 
The Crucible Steel Company of America, regular 
Guarterly, 1% per cent., on ts aoe stock, payable 
arch 30. 

















































































































Personal 


Julian Kennedy, Pittsburgh, has been appointed consult- 
ing engineer for the Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for the erection of its new open-hearth steel 
plant. 

Howard Evans, vice-president of the J. W. Paxson 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., left March 8 for a sojourn 
of several weeks at Pinehurst, N. C. 


John Griffen, formerly superintendent of the Humbert 
works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company at 
South Connellsville, Pa, has been made superintendent 
of.the La Belle Works of the same company at Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


P.-L. Frailey; formerly manager of publicity of the 
I:mpire Iron & Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, is now con- 
nected in a similar capacity with the Brier Hill Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Samuel Siddall has resigned as vice-president and 
treasurer of the Garry Iron & Steel Company, Niles, Ohio. 
J. Charles Wicks is president and manager of sales; 
George C. Johnston is secretary and H. G. Long is treas- 
urer. 

EK. K. Morse, former president of the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, has gone to 
l’'anama to be absent about a month. 

F. E. Guy has been appointed assistant Eastern sales 
manager of the Universal Portland Cement Company, 
with offices in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 

A party of officials of the Brier Hill Steel Company, 
consisting of W. A. Thomas, president; E. L. Ford, 
chairman of the Advisory Committee; John Stambaugh, 
treasurer; R. C. Steese, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and B. R. Shover, superintendent of the proposed 
open-hearth plant, were in Middletown, Ohio, last week 
inspecting the open-hearth steel works and sheet mills 
of the American Rolling Mill Company at that place. 

Charles A. Schieren, Jr., of the Charles A. Schieren 
Company, New York, returned March 9 from Europe after 
an absence of a. little over six weeks, during which he 
visited London, Hamburg, Berlin and Liverpool. The 
principal branch of the Schieren company is at Hamburg, 
and while there Mr. Schieren consulted with the managers 
of other branches. Like other observers, Mr. Schieren 
found Germany and the Continent generally enjoying great 
commercial activity. He was in Manchester, England, 
March 1 and at that time the number of works which 
had shut down as a result of the then impending coal 
strike was very noticeable. “The sun was shining,” he 
said, “which never happens when Manchester is busy.” 
He found English manufacturers feeling quite gloomy 
ver the outlook. 

C. H. McCullough, Jr., vice-president of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, who has been in England, will 
return about the end of March. 


C. C. Owens has been placed in charge of the Detroit 
district sales office of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company with the title of district manager. He entered 
the employ of the company in 1896, taking the apprentice- 
ship course for three years, after which he spent four 


years in the engineering department, specializing on switch- _ 


boards and controllers. For the last eight years he has 
been connected with the New York sales office, having had 
charge of the industrial and power division for the past 
two years. 


Prof. John L. Shearer, dean of the Ohio Mechanics 
Institute, and George McG. Morris, president of the J. B. 
Morris Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, sailed 
from New York for Europe March 9. They will land at 
Antwerp and spend about six weeks visiting various parts 
of the Continent. 

Ambrose Swasey, of the Warner & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sailed from New York March 7 on a 
pleasure trip which is to take in Panama and various South 
American ports. 


The. New York office of the Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is now in charge of Charles J. Stil- 
well, who has succeeded A. C. Cook as New York man- 
ager. Mr. Stilwell has been connected with the sales de- 
partment of the company in Cleveland. Mr. Cook will 
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spend a few weeks in Cleveland and will then «> abroad 
for a period of two years in the interests of the | arner & 


Swasey Company. 


Frank L. Crobaugh, Bratenahl Building, Cleveland 
Ohio, has disposed of that portion of his chemical bysi. 
ness which consisted of the sampling and analy:ing of 
iron ore in shipments for storage, for the purpose of aq. 
justment between the buyer and seller, and will n.+ here. 
after have the organization for carrying on that class of 
business. He will continue, however, to operate as an 
analytical and metallurgical chemist. 

H, C. Perrine, city sales manager for Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Chicago, has resigned and expects to reside in 
Wyoming. He will be succeeded by William H. Dunham. 

A. W. Foote, president and.treasurer of the Foote-Burt 
Company, Cleveland, returned last week from a month’s 
trip to the Panama Canal and some of the Central Ameri- 
can countries. 


Henry H. Quimby, formerly. bridge engineer for the 
city of Philadelphia, has accepted the position of chief 
engineer with John G. Brown, Witherspoon Puilding. 
Philadelphia, Pa., designer and builder of factories, mills 
and warehouses. He will have charge of a large organi- 
zation of architects and electrical, mechanical, heating and 
ventilating engineers. Mr. Quimby rose from the ship- 
ping department of the Phoenix Iron Company, Phoenix. 
ville, Pa., to chief engineer. Becoming bridge engineer 
fo- Philadelphia, he designed over 60. bridges for that city, 
mony of which have become famous throughout the world, 


Frank L. Brown, well known in the wire trade through 
his connection with the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Com- 
pany, and later with the Pacific Steel & Wire Company, 
has sailed for Europe in the interest of San Francisco's 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Albert G. Lea, who for the past five years has been 
president of the Lea Equipment Company of New York 
and Philadelphia, has disposed of his interest in the com- 
pany to Philadelphia parties and has resigned as president 
He will not enter any active business for the present. 


Crocker Brothers, 99 John street, New York, announce 
that W. B. Whittemore, formerly their salesman in the 
metropolitan district, will hereafter represent them in New 
England, with offices at 53 State street, Boston. 


The Brown Specialty Machinery Company, 2440 West 
Twenty-second street, Chicago, will continue under the 
direct management of its treasurer, Elmer A. Rich, Jr., and 
there will be no change in its policies as a result of the 
death of its late president, Edwin F. Brown. 


— 


Obituary 


Grorce H. Turner, Torrington, Conn., vice-president of 
the American Brass Company, died in Hahnemann Hos- 
pital, New York City, February 29, following an operation 
not expected to be serious. He was a native of Prince 
Edward Island and was about 45 years of age. Practically 
all of his business life was spent in the metal industry. 
He was first associated with the firm of Wallace & Sons, 
Ansonia, Conn. When the factory of this firm was pur- 
chased by the Coe Brass Company, in 1895, Mr. Turner 
became connected with that company, where he continued 
until seven years ago, when he removed to Torrington. 
He became a strong factor in the business and held suc- 
cessively the offices of assistant secretary and secretary 0! 
the Coe Brass Company, and was a vice-president of the 
American Brass Company since January 1, 1912, when the 
subordinate companies were taken over by the holding 
company. He was known as a man of unusual business 
sagacity, and his great ability and personal. qualities were 
recognized and appreciated by the companies with which 
he was connected, as evidenced by the frequent promotions 
which were tendered to him. He leaves a widow. 


Josep C. Forp, president and treasurer of the Spring 
Lake Iron Company, Fruitport, Mich., died March 5 at the 
Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich.; aged 61 years. 
He was also vice-president and secretary of the Mitchell- 
Diggins Iron Company, Cadillac, Mich; He fad been 
prominent among the Michigan manufacturers of charcoal 
pig iron for 30 years. conte 
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‘al Trades Annual Meetings 


‘The Worcester Branch 


-ester Branch, National Metal Trades Asso- 
cester, Mass., held its tenth annual meeting 
<ident Albert E. Newton being the chairman, 

of the officers showed that the year has been 
serous one. Officers were elected as follows: 
iohn W. Harrington, Harrington & Richardson 
any; vice-president, Paul B. Morgan, Morgan 
Company; treasurer, A. W. Beaman, Stock- 
iachine Company; secretary, Donald Tulloch. 
‘ard, Alonzo W. Whitcomb, Whitcomb-Blais- 


tell \ Tool Company; H. B. McDonald, Simonds 
Mic. Company, Fitchburg; Frank H. Orr, Dupaul Young 
ompany, Southbridge; Albert E. Newton, Pren- 
tice Bt Company; George I. Alden, Norton Grinding 
Company: Charles W. Reed, F. E: Reed Company; W. B. 

Skimmon, Union Twist Drill Company, Athol; Herbert 
| Flather, Flather & Co., Inc., Nashua, N. H.; George 
Clipper Mfg. Company; George F. 
& Gordon Company. 

lhe Worcester Branch held its annual reunion and 
anguct in \Vashburn and Mechanics’ ‘halls March 6. A 
reception preceded the dinner. Delegations were present 
fron rious other branches. The speakers were Gen. 
Bancroft, Boston; J. S. Murdoch, Providence, R. I.; 
, vice-president of the Grand Trunk Railroad, and City 
Solicitor E. H. Vaughan, who represented Mayor O’Con- 
W orcester. 


( tes, Coates 


\ 


Wyman 


The Boston Branch 


Boston Branch, National Metal Trades Associa- 

held its annual meeting and dinner at’ Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, March 6, with an exceptionally large attendance. 
[he reports of the officers showed a very prosperous year. 
[he offcers elected for the year were: President, H. I. 
lllingworth, Boston Machine Works Company, Lynn, 
vice-president, Martin B. McLauthlin, Geo. T. Mc- 
Company, Boston; treasurer, D. D. Russell, James 
boiler Works, South Boston. Executive committee, 
rve until 1914, Winslow Blanchard, Blanchard Machine 

, Cambridge; G. A. Webster, Star Brass Mfg. Com- 

ny, Boston; and holding over are Fred F. Stockwell. 
r-Stockwell Company, Cambridge, and W. S. Mar- 
\lead-Morrison Mfg. Company, Cambridge. The 
eaker of the evening was Charles R. Allen, agent of the 
ichusetts State Board for the Promotion of Indus- 

rial Education, his topic being “State Aid to Industrial 
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The Cincinnati Branch 


e annual meeting of the Cincinnati Branch, Natjonal 
lrades Association, was held at the Business Men’s 
ub, Cincinnati, on the evening of March 7. In addition 
he local members present quite a number of guests 
ither cities partook of the banquet that was served 
he dining’ room of the club. At the conclusion of the 
ner kred A. Geier, president Cincinnati Milling Machine 
npany, on behalf of the association, presented to former 
etary John M. Manley a very handsome silver service. 
presentation address Mr. Geier called particular at- 
o the eight years’ excellent service rendered by 
\lanley, and to the extreme reluctance on the part of 
he members to accept his resignation to become cpvic 
retary of the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club. F. C. 
‘aldwell, president H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Chi- 
go, and president National Metal Trades Association, 
oke principally .on industrial conditions on the Pacific 
ast, in which part of the country he has recently spent 
ns ider able time. He was followed by Henry D. Sharpe, 
vn Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., and 
dwir Bartlett, Boston, both of whom made weary in- 
teresting ‘adésgea 
‘he report of Assistant Secretary W. S. Dickson dealt 
“incipally with the bill now before Congress to remove 
‘ie duty on machine tools and the menace to manufac- 
irers that the eight-hour bill will prove, if passed. The 
‘ollowing officers were re-elected to serve for the ensuing 
. Henry Ritter, president; P. O. Geier, vice-president ; 
~. Von Wyck, treasurer; George W. Krapp, secretary; 
William §, Dickson, assistant secretary, and J. C. Hobart, 
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G. McG. Morris and W. J. Friedlander members of the 
Kxecutive Committee. 
Among the out-of-town guests present were Nelson W. 


Dingwall, president Chicago Branch, National Metal 
lrades Association; M. Cokely, Lima, Ohio, and Alfred 
Marshall, Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago. 


The Cleveland Branch 


The annual meeting of the Cleveland Branch, National 
Metal Trades Association, was held March 7. Departing 
from the usual custom of a banquet and evening meeting, 
a noonday luncheon was held in the library of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. After luncheon a business 
session was held. The retiring president, C. O. Bartlett, 
made a few remarks relating to the constitutional conven- 
tion now in session in Columbus, Ohio, and the Ohio em- 
ployees’ liability and workmen’s compensation law. He 
said that Ohio manufacturers ought to send 5000 men to 
Columbus to represent the interests of the manufacturers 
before the constitutional convention. The annual election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, C. B. Willson, 
vice-president Ferro Machine & Foundry Company; vice- 
president, James H. Foster, vice-president Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Company; treasurer, Frederick Metcalf, 
treasurer Chase Machine Company. The following were 
elected to act with the president, vice-president and treas- 
urer as the Executive Board: W. A. Comstock, Cleveland 
Wire Spring Company; J. C. Sparrow, National Safe & 
Lock Company; John Hertner, Raugh &. Lang Carriage 
Company; George Canning, Cleveland City Forge & Iron 
Company, and George D. Cowley, Hill Clutch Company. 

President-elect Willson, in the course of his remarks, 
stated that he hoped that during the year the members 
would conduct an efficiency campaign through the members 
of the Cleveland Superintendents’ and Foremen’s Club, 
He said that much can be accomplished by getting the 
foremen and superintendents interested and having them 
visit other factories in the city. He stated that manufac- 
turers sometimes go to foreign cities to get new ideas and 
are referred right back to plants in their home cities for 
such ideas. 

The report of the treasurer, James H. Foster, showed 
the organization to be in strong financial condition. Sec- 
retary Frankel, in his annual report, stated that during the 
year there had been no labor troubles in the metal trades 
industry in the city. He referred to the work accom- 
plished by the Cleveland Branch during the year. A great 
amount of time had been consumed in following up the 
matter of employees’ liability and workmen’s compensation. 
In regard to the operation of this law, which went into 
effect March 1, he stated that an investigation made among 
the metal trade manufacturers of Cleveland showed that up 
to the present time only four of them contemplated insur- 
ing their men under the State law. A number of manu- 
facturers had renewed their liability insurance with private 
companies, considering the rate of these companies lower 
than they would be required to pay if they sought the pro- 
tection provided under the State compensation law. 

An address gn the provisions of this law was made by 
Homer H. McKeehan, attorney. He explained that a man 
who had elected to pay into the State insurance fund and to 
secure the protection provided was not exempt from lia- 
hility for damages for injuries if he did not comply with: 
the State and municipal laws relating to the protection of 
workmen and if he did not comply with the order of a 
duly authorized agent. He also called attention to various 
points of the existing Ohio statutes relating to safety de- 
vices and the protection of employees, stating that many of 
these provisions. were not explicit, but that in case of suit 
for damages it devolved on a jury to decide whether a 
manufacturer had complied with the provisions of the law. 


The Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has received a large Government contract for Fenestra 
windows, to go into all of the shop buildings of the large 
new naval station at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. This contract 
includes 50,000 sq. ft. of steel windows, and is an indica- 
tion of how steel supplants wood in a manner not thought 
of a few years back. The Navy Department has poe 
Fenestra windows in many of its new slop buildings, and 
it has become a standard specification for much ‘Gover 


ment work. ” 
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Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


Joseph T. Castle, manufacturer’s agent, Arrott Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has sold a 150 hp. Buckeye gas engine 
to be direct connected to a 100 kw. Allis-Chalmers gene- 
rator, for installation in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh; 
two 300 hp. Keeler water-tube boilers, to the McGregor 
Coal Company, West Virginia; two 200 hp. Keeler water- 
tube boilers, to the American Water Works & Guarantee 
Company, Argento, Ark. 

Shimer & Co., Philadelphia, with offices in the Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, have taken the sales agency for the 
Vulcan Charcoal, Iron & Steel Company, Crum Lynne, 
Pa. The company manufactures charcoal iron in bars 
and billets by the J. Jones Hudson process, by which, it is 
claimed, the equivalent of Swedish charcoal bar iron can 
be produced with absolute control of analysis. 

J. H. Wheelhouse, Pittsburgh representative of the 
Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
manufacturer of the Hamilton-Corliss engine, has moved 
his offices from the Frick Building to room 617, Oliver 
Building. 

T. J. McGraw, Jr., Pittsburgh manager for the Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., has sold four 300 hp. water- 
tube boilers and four 4-valve engines to the Atlas Coal 
Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, karmers’ Bank Building, has received an order from 
the Aluminum Company of America for two 635 hp. 
boilers to be installed in its power plant at East St. Louis, 
Il. 

On April 1 the general offices of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America will be removed from New Kensington, 
Pa., to the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Southwark Foundry & 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, has received an order 
from J. C. Cromwell, New England Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio; for four cross-compound steeple blowing engines for 
the new blast furnaces to be erected by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Comipany at Monessen, Pa. 

The report that the American Steel Foundries is build- 
ing an electric furnace at its plant at Sharon, Pa., is offi- 
cially denied. The company has no improvements or ad- 
ditions under way at present. 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., is building an addition to its plant to be 300 x 400 
ft. The foundry and machine shops are operating to 
practically full capacity and the company is making large 
shipments of material to the Panama Canal. 

The Midland Steel Company, Midland, Pa., has served 
notice on the holders of its pig iron warrants that, com- 
mencing April 1, a storage charge of 2% cents per ton 
per month will be made. The warrants did not call for 
any storage charge nor set any date at which the iron 
is to be shipped. The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company, 
which took-over the Midland Steel Company, desires the 
ground on which the pig iron is stored for its new open- 
hearth works, now under construction. 


Proposed La Belle-Phillips Consolidation 


A project is under way to consolidate the La Belle Iron 
Works, Steubenville, Ohio, and the Phillips Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, operating sheet and tin plate mills at 
Clarksburg and Weirton, W. Va., and Steubenville. The 
latter company is a very large.consumer of sheet and tin 
bars and has no steel works. The La Belle Iron Works is 
a large manufacturer of open-hearth steel and is also a 
producer of open-hearth sheet and tin bars. A consolida- 
tion of the two interests would therefore probably be to 
the advantage of both. A meeting of officers and directors 
of the two companies was held in the Duquesne Club, 
Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, March 12, at which the project was 
discussed, but nothing definite was accomplished. Another 
meeting will be held in a short time and it appears prob- 
able that a plan for the consolidation will be agreed upon. 


Inland Steel Company’s Extensions 


The improvements contemplated at the Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., plant of the Inland Steel Company include four addi- 
tional 60-ton statronary open-hearth furnaces, increasing 
the capacity 50 per cent, and a 9o-in. three-high plate mill. 
Work is to commence as soon as possible. 
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The American Steel Foundries 
Statement for 17 Months, Ended December 3), 91) 


The American Steel Foundries changed its fiscal year 
in 1910 to end with the calendar year instead of oy July 
31, and for this reason the report just submitted to stock. 
holders covers the 17-month period from August 1, 019 
to December 31, 1911. Following is the genera! profit 
and loss account for this period: 


Earnings from operations of plants and net income of 
subsidiary companies (after deducting manufacturing, 
selling, administrative, head and district office ex- 
penses and before deducting depreciation) 

Other income—Interest, discount, ete 


Total income 


Deduct: 

Interest on borrowed money $2,587.50 
Interest on debentures 194,752.00 
mereerees Oct TOUGD, 3 ie bax oc cess eee 329,091.66 
Bond sinking fund installment and profits. 157,066.84 

Depreciation of buildings, plant and 
equipment (all properties)............ 332,636.20 
a — $1,016,134.20 


Balante—met We... .. . sis scusocadpeeeeewas ens. 


$259,030.92 


The balance sheet as of December” 31, 1011, is as fol- 
lows: 
* Assets. 


Plants, buildings, machinery, patents, etc............. $20,794,781,99 
Real estate not used for business 298,630.15 
Sinking fund, cash and accrued interest 298,759.24 
Deeeameeene SOORCIOER 5c. os vcs cs vaccc cd tas Ceweakedss, 251,539.50 
Inventories 2,275,334.94 
Accounts and bills receivable (less reserves) 1.963,483.03 
Cash 306,669.85 


Capital stock 

RORGs On8 Aebeitures . «6 ssa é\si abcd deasennera 
Notes payable 

Accounts payable 

Payroll accrued 

Accrued interest on bonds and debentures 
Depreciation, renewal and other reserves 

Bond sinking fund (appropriated from profits) 
Less—deficit in profit and loss account 


$17,184,000.00 
6,338,200.00 
200,000.00 
457,331.24 
122,376.41 
113,496.66 
1,294,979.31 
734,922.92 
224,518.71 


$26,220,787.83 


The following extracts are taken from the accompany- 
ing remarks by President William V. Kelley: 


The gross sales for the 17 months were $14,300,562.01, 
or at the rate of $10,094,514.36 per year, as compared with 
$17,173,740.98 for the preceding year. The actual earnings 
of this company for the period under report, after ordi- 
nary deductions and provisions, were $85,452.42, but from 
these there has been deducted and covered into the bond 
sinking fund $240,980.98 in accordance with the indenture 
securing the bonds. There has also been deducted the 
sum of $103,502.36 to bring our inventory of raw materials 
down to the extremely low market. prices obtaining De- 
cember 31. The above deductions far more than offset the 
apparent loss shown in the statement. 

In arriving at the result of the 17 months’ operations 
as shown by the profit and loss statement, all manufactur- 
ing, selling, administration, head and district office expenses 
have been deducted as well as all interest and other 
charges including $1,239,241.06 for repairs and mainten- 
ance and $332,636.20 for depreciation of fixed properties. 
The provision for depreciation of fixed properties is ade- 
quate, and of the amount set aside only $201,530.68 has 
beers spent in replacements and for minor additions and 
improvements, leaving in the company’s funds the bal- 
ance of $131,105.52 unspent and available for future re- 
newals. 

By far the largest portion of the business of this 
company originates from the building of railroad cars and 
locomotives; therefore its operations and output closely 
follow activity in those lines. During the period under 
report accepted authorities give the ratio of car building 
as less than 60 per cent. of those built during our preced- 
ing year and only one-third of those during the calendar 
year 1907. The result of the lack of buying by railroads 
and generally depressed business conditions was that the 
steel casting plants of this company were only able to 


_operate an average of 50 per cent. of their capacity during 


the entire period of 17 months and during six of the 
months at 40 per cent. or less, one month dropping to 32 
per cent. 








rtunity occurring to purchase control (nearly 
ipital stock) of the Continental Railway Equip- 
ny, which seemed likely to’ furnish this com- 

large tonnage at profitable prices as well as 
table of itself, the stock was bought and the 
rice is included in our property charges. 

e July 1, 1910, the company commenced carrying 
loyer’s liability insurance, with the result that 
ng has been made and our workmen in case 

t receive more than they did under the former 

A casualty department along definite lines 
lded and an employee’s benefit association been 
at small expense to the company, with the 
that accident suits are almost unknown, the 

saving money, our employees faring better 
re, and greater good feeling and efficiency have 
lished. 

on hand are larger than at any time since the 
f the period covered by this report, but prices 
1 other lines of steel manufacture are unsatis- 

t is hoped, however, that a liberal buying move- 
oth improve prices and increase our output. 


The Wear of Steel Wheels 


nting on the specification for solid steel wheels 
it the last meeting of the American Society for 
\laterials and on which a revised report is to be 
this year’s meeting, the Railway Age Gazette 


imits for chemical composition [in the specifica- 
rather wide, allowing carbon 0.60 to 0.85 per 
anganese 0.50 to 0.80 per cent., and phosphorus 
phur as high as 0.06 per cent. It was explained 
e limits were made to admit either basic or acid 
earth steel, but there are objections to such a wide 
in the elements which affect the hardness and 
wheels. Steel wheel records must take account 
he two wheels on one axle, as it is desirable to have 
vheel mates as near the same hardness as possible, since 
ice of the softer wheel will determine the time 
n the pair must be removed for turning. Lf a 0.60 
ent. carbon wheel is mated with one containing 0.80 
ss per cent., after about 10,000 miles service the soft 
| will show wear in the throat. This production of 
flange on the softer wheel will cause the harder 
crowd it to the rail, and in time the flange on the 
eel will reach the prescribed limit for wéar and 
re the removal of the pair for re-turning before the 

vheel has shown much wear. 
Some of the larger roads require the carbon content 
stamped on the wheel, and the two wheels on one axle 
mated that the carbon does not differ more than 0.05 
ent.; but it is probable that the carbon in different 
' the same wheel varies more than that amount. 
may be possible for manufacturers to furnish 
curate records of carbon for individual passenger 
engine truck wheels, it is not to be expected that this 
be forthcoming for freight car wheels, which will be 
cred in as large lots as from 5000 to 10,000. On ac- 
t of the importance of mating wheels which are similar 
rdness, and the wide range allowed by the proposed 
ation, the subject was referred back to the commit- 

r a revised report.” 


The Fram and Its Diceel Engine 


e attainment by Amundsen of the South Pole is re- 
‘cl with special interest in St. Louis, Mo., because his 

). the Fram, is propelled by a type of Diesel engine, the 
ling of which is controlled in America exclusively by 

“t. Louis corporation, the Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel 
igine Company, of which Adolphus Busch is president. 
Captain Amundsen selected the Diesel engine because the 
of his ship was limited. The Diesel engine uses 

rude oil as fuel, and with this engine he was able to 
© a voyage four or five times as long as he could have 
with an equal weight of coal. The Busch-Sulzer 
Diesel Engine Company is now considering the 
‘ion of a manufacturing plant for Diesel engines in 
uls. Mr. Busch about 15 years ago bought the Diesel 
‘ts and has spent large sums in the development of the 


St 
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A Large Allis-Chalmers Pump Contract 

The Pittsburgh office of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
has closed a contract with the Pittsburgh Steel Company 
for use at its works at Monessen, Pa., for four 15,000,000- 
gal. vertical, cross-compounded, self-contained crank anda 
fly-wheel pumping engines. These pumps are to be dupli- 
cates of a unit built several years ago by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company for the Pittsburgh Steel Company, and will be 
installed in the same power house, making a pumping 
plant of five units. The contract was thus placed because 
of the excellent service, efficiency, and reliability of the 
pump now running. Each pump is entirely self-contained 
and will operate against a total head, including suction, of 
about 150 ft. The high-pressure cylinders are each 20 
in. in diameter, and the low pressure cylinders 42 in., each 
with 36-in. stroke of piston. In the design of these pumps 
graceful lines have not been lost sight of. When the 
installation of the five units is completed, the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company is confident that it will have one of the 
finest pumping plants in the country. 


Hard Steel Bar Association 

An organjzation known as the Rail Steel Bar Manu- 
facturers’ Association has been formed by a number of 
mills rolling hard steel bars from old rails. The asso- 
ciation is analogeys to the Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers,,among the makers of soft steel, and its 
purpose in particular is to promote greater publicity re- 
garding the merits of hard steel, especially for reinforcing 
bars. The work of the association will be largely educa- 
tional. The following officers were elected: President, E. 
E. Hughes, Franklin, Pa.; vice-president, J. G.. Joseph, 
Buffalo; secretary and treasurer, A. S. Hook, Chicago. 
The first meeting was held at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
March 0. 


In a course on Business Efficiency, at West Side Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Fifty-seventh street and 
Eighth avenue, New York City, twenty efficiency experts, 
who have had wide experience in this line, are to lecture. 
The class is to meet every Friday evening for 10 weeks 
commencing March 22. There will be two lectures each 
night. Among the lectures are: “How Studebakers Found 
the Application of Efficiency Principles Worth a Million 
Dollars,” by Col. Charles Arthur Carlisle, executive board, 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind.; “Efficieney in 
Purchasing,” by William V. S. Thorne, purchasing agent, 
Harriman Lines; “Accurate Cost Knowledge—the Corner- 
stone of Efficiency,”’ by Gershom Smith, formerly auditor 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, and “Getting Rid of Use- 
less Work,” by W. A. McFadden, efficiency engineer. 


the Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has for a 
long time been furnishing equipment for the storage and re- 
handling of coal, both bituminous and anthracite.. The prob- 
ability of strikes in the coal fields is directing the attention 
of large industries to the desirability of securing adequate 
facilities of this character. It is estimated by the company 
that the equipment which it is at present figuring on with 
a number of large consumers will handle coal at a labor 
cost of approximately one cent per ton. This is not only 
an exceedingly low cost of operation, but the original first 
cost of the equipment is claimed to be lower than that of 
similar apparatus heretofore installed. 


Committees representing the various classes of sect ri- 
ties of the Allis-Chalmers Company held a joint meeting 
in New York City on Tuesday to ratify the plan of reor- 
ganization which had been worked out at informal con- 
ferences. The plan calls for an assessment of $20 a share 
on the preferred stock and $10 a share on the common 
stock, which would bring about $5,192,000 into the treasury. 
The bonds are to be retired in exchange for preferred 
stock in the new company, thus eliminating the fixed charge 
which brought about the present crisis in the company’s 
affairs. 


The freight department of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, Pittsburgh, has issued supplement No. 2 to sched- 
ule No. 16, showing through freight rates on nails, wire, 
woven wire fencing, horseshoes, iron and steel bars, 
plates, structural steel, etc, from Pittsburgh to practically 
all towns in the Unitda Schdek: od: Ehalis c SONS; 


Mechanical and Civil Engineers, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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New Tools and Appliances 


This is essentially a news department for which infor- 
mation is invited. 


A New Ratchet Tap Wrench—The Albert Tool 
Company, 4731 North Mascher street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is manufacturing a néw ratchet tap wrench in which it 
is possible to make the tool either a right or left hand 
ratchet tap wrench at the will of the operator. If desired 
the cross bar can be removed and a single ended lever 
inserted in its stead for working in confined spaces. Sev- 
eral sizes of wrench ranging in sizes from % to % in. 
are made. A compression spring normally holds the shank 
of the wrench and the sleeve in such a position that the 
teeth in each are engaged. 

Automatic Locking Foot Treadle.—Hardinge Bros., 
3133 Lincoln avenue, Chicago, IIl., are manufacturing an 
automatic locking foot treadle for one, two and three 
speed counter shafts for all small belt-driven machines 
requiring a treadle shifter. A downward movement of 
the treadle, which operates a bell crank lever that is con- 
nected with the counter shaft by a wire, shifts the belt 
to the tight pulley, and after the treadle is pressed it is 
locked by the upward pull of the wire. For stopping the 
lathe it is simply necessary to press down on the heel 
part of the lever, which unlocks the treadle. 

Portable Electric Reamer and Drill.—An improved 
design of electrically driven portable drilling and reaming 
machine is being made by the Cincinnati Electrical Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Although the tool weighs 
only 27 lb., it has a capacity for reaming %-in. holes and 
for drilling holes in steel up to % in. in diameter. A 
series-wound motor with the armature mounted on ball 
bearings supplies the necessary power for driving the drill. 
The gears, which are of hardened steel, are inclosed and 
run in grease. Like the various other motor-driven tools 
of this company the motor controlling switch is operated 
by a sliding sleeve on the handle. 

High Speed Drilling Machine.—A line of high speed, 
ball bearing drilling machines, with any number of spin- 
dies from one to six, inclusive, is being built by the 
Guarantee Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. Two 
sets of adjustable ball bearings are used in the cone pul- 
leys driving the spindles, which are also provided with 
ball thrust bearings. The idler pulleys on this machine 
are arranged to rise simultaneously so that the belts are 
kept in line with the proper step of the cone pulley. In 
changing the spindle speed all the adjustment that is 
necessary is to raise the idler pulley, the idler bracket 
being arranged to permit the idlers to track on either 
cone without any adjustment on the part of the operator. 
Four speed changes, ranging from 450 to 4500 r. p. m., 
with a counter shaft speed of 600 r. p. m., are available, 
and are secured by a conveniently located lever. An ad- 
justing screw and hand wheel located at the front of each 
head is provided for the idler carriage to take up the 
stretch of the 1%4-in. endless belt when necessary. The 
spindles have a feed of 6 in. and are driven by two splined 
keys. The vertical movement of the sliding head is 8 in. 

Horizontal Drilling, Boring and Facing Machine.— 
The latest design of horizontal drilling, boring and facing 
machine, built by the Rockford Drilling Machine Com- 
pany, Rockford, IIl., equipped with a direct motor drive, 
the. motor being mountéd on an extension on the machine 
base. In this way a complete unit is formed which pos- 
sesses the advantage of being able to be picked up by a 
crane and carried to any part of the shop where it might 
be required. The motor is of the direct-current adjust- 
able-speed type and drives through gearing. Two sliding 
gears on the main horizontal driving shaft can be engaged 
with intermediate pinions that connect with the driving 
pinion of the motor, thus giving a ratio of 5 to 1. In 
addition to this positive geared drive, the machine has a 
positive geared feed ranging from 0.005 to 0.06 in. per 
revolution of the spindle. The amount of feed for any 
position of the change gears is shown by a pointer and 
index plate, and the changes are made by handles con- 
veniently located on the saddle. An automatic trip, which 
operates at any point within the full travel of the spindle 
sleeve without the use of trip dogs on the sleeve disen- 
gages the feed. The spindle has a vertical travel on the 
column of 18 in. and the column has: a maximum lateral 
movement of either 12, 24 or 36 in., the distance being 
varied to suit individual requirements. 
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Universal Tool Holder.—A tool holder \ 
made that it will fit any lathe and can be sy 
angle, and will permit any one of the six tools Supported 
it to be set at the proper hight and right or left-hanq a 
to be taken easily, is being made by Ernest Stoecklin 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. The tool block is split and the web. 
between the holes for the tools are cut through so that 
they can be clamped easily and solidly, while stij| enough 
spring is provided to prevent sticking. There is a circy. 
lar groove entirely around the middle of the too} block 
into which the clamping bolt fits and prevents it from slip. 
ping out of the clamp. The arrangement of tools accom. 
modated by the holder are 34 and 1-in. bats for holding ip. 
serted cutters at each end, and %4, 3, % and_5é-in, drill 
rods. All of these are 12 in. long, and as the drill rodg 
are also doubleended 12 tools are thus available. 

Portable Drill—A new type of portable drill known 
as the One Man machine has been recently placed on the 
market by the Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Thor Building, Chicago, Ill. This tool is equipped with 
compound planetary gears and is particularly adapted for 
drilling, tapping and screwing in stay-bolts and studs 
of all sizes up to 1% in. The special name, One Man, 
has been given to the new tool from the’ fact that here. 
tofore two and sometimes three men have been needed 
to lift and balance a portable machine posséssing suffci- 
ent capacity to perform this work. The weight of the 
new tool is only 20 lb., so that one man can easily handle 
it. The socket of the drill is fitted with a’ No. 3 Morse 
taper and in common with all the drills of this company 
the valves are of the Corliss type. 

Collapsible Tap.—For accurately threading iron, 
brass and steel goods and especially for threading close to 
internal shoulders, the Manufacturer’s Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., has brought out a collapsible tap. With 
it it is possible to tap work as small as 15/32 in. in diame- 
ter with 20 threads per inch with the smallest tap. Ad- 
justments for diameter and depth to be tapped are pro- 
vided and the construction of the tap also permits grind- 
ing on the end of the chasers from % to 1 in. or more, 
according to the size of the tap. The tap proper is made 
up of a number of chasers in the form of round’dars in 
engagement with each other and having rolling contact on 
each other. This arrangement it is pointed out insures 
rigidity throughout the length of the tap as the several 
bars are mutually supported. When threading material 
requiring no lubrication during the machining operation, 
the fine dust accumulating from the friction between the 
chasers and the work is automatically brushed off be- 
tween the chasers by their rolling action. The chasers and 
the rolling collar are held in place by an adjustable steel 
block engaging with a notch on the face of the collar. 
When the desired depth is reached the tripping cup, which 
has pins reaching through the tap body, releases the 
collar by being forced against it and causes the chasers 
to collapse. The tap is made in ten sizes ranging from 
15/32 to 2% in. Provision is made for Varying the 
amount of collapse. 

Nut Lock.—A recent development of the’ United Nut 
Lock Company, Springfield, Mass., is‘a new~type of nut 
lock. The tongues project into the center; engaging the 
bolt threads on opposite sides, thus combining, a wedge 
and ratchet action in the bolt thread on. the top of the nut. 
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At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, held in Jersey City March 
13, A. E. Ames of Toronto, Canada, was ebected a director 
to succeed H. O. Seixas, deceased. Mr. Ames is’ a director 
of the Twin City Rapid Transit Company and the Duluth 
Superior Traction Company. The retiring directors were 
re-elected, after which the board met for reorganization 
and re-elected the old officers, including John C. Maben. 
president. Mr. Maben will hereafter make his headquarters 
in New York, going to Birmingham, Ala. at frequent 
intervals. ef 

‘i 

Plans for the reorganization of the Massillon Iron & 
Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio, which have been under 
way for some time, have resulted in the organization of a 
new company under the name of the Massillon Pipe & 
Foundry Company. The new company hag a nomi 
capitalization of $10,000, but it is understood that this will 
shortly be increased to $1,500,000)'-» « ite 
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The Machinery Markets 


‘ns continue to be of a healthy character with a great deal more business in prospect than has been 
| within the week. Trade in the manufacturing centers is fair generally. 
ects which are expected to compensate for a rather quiet week. The average of business in New Eng- 
n the last week was better than during the corresponding time a year ago and the wire industry in par- 
Philadelphia has had some activity in power plant propositions, but trade is quiet there. 
conditions are better and some good orders have been placed. Cincinnati has had good inquiries for 
Columbus also has had good export trade and an improvement in other 
| Detroit there has been a good aggregate of small orders. 
yractically all of its shops are operating on full time. 


New York has some excel- 


There has been more activity in Chicago 
St. Louis is a little slack. The South, including Texas, 


's busy with power equipment in most demand, and Texas has a good call for electrical equipment. On the 


Pacific | 


-oast the demand for pumping machinery is unprecedented, although in other lines there seems to be a 


better call for second hand machinery than there is for new. 


New York 
New York, March 13, 1912. 


[he most conspicuous feature of the New York ma- 
hinery market continues to be requirements on which 
action is pending. There has been within the week a 
ontinuance of sales made here and there of one or 
two tools, sales of single tools predominating and 
made only after close figuring. Purchasing agents are 
very slow in closing. Bids for the requirements of the 
lersey City Technical High School were opened on the 
evening of March 7 and the tabulation of the large 
number of proposals began. Within a short time fur- 
ther requirements of the school will be announced and 
ids requested. Manufacturers of wood working ma- 
hinery are fairly busy and subway and aqueduct work 
in the city is creating a demand for machinery used 
in such work. 

Machinery men are regarding with interest the 
organization of the International Type Setting Com- 
fany of New York, which is announced as a competitor 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. The forma- 
tion of the new company is based on the ground that 
all basic patents on the linotype machine have expired 
or will expire before November, 1912. Herman Rid- 
der, publisher of the New York Staats Zeitung, and 
prominént in political and publishing circles, is the 
president of the company, which has been incorpo- 
rated with a capitalization of $4,000,000. Literature is- 
sued by the promoters states that the latest tools and 
appliances for economical manufacturing will be sé- 
cured, and the trade already has received inquiries. The 
company intends to manufacture machines which are 
said to be equivalent to the Mergenthaler; also a type 
casting machine known as the Amalgatype, suitable for 
weekly newspapers and jobbing printing offices; devel- 
op and introduce in due time a machine known as 
the monoline comp@sing machine and to manufacture 
supplies for the linotype generally. Plans are ready 
for the erection of%a* large three-story concrete build- 
ing near the foot of Montague street, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
running from Furman street to the East River.. A 
large warehouse now on the site is being demolished. 
[he company. expects to have its factory ready for 
occupancy by June. A force of 700 workmen are to 
be employed in the shops. Among those engaged in 
the méchanical end of the new company are W. S. 
Scudder, who has ‘been associated for 25 years with 
the type setting machine business; W. H. Orpen, who 
was with the Mergenthaler Company for 17 years and 
will have charge of the construction of the machines, 
ind Benjamin F. Soper, who will have charge of the 
matrix department, having had 20 years’ experience in 
that work. Joseph Ridder is business manager of the 
new company, which has temporary offices at 83 Wash- 
ington street, Brooklyn. 

Xud. Chillingworth, who has large works at Nurem- 
surg, Germany, has bought the factory of the Chicago 
Xallway Equipment Company, located on West Side 
tvenue, Jerséy City, adjoining the property of the 
vastern Carbon Works. The sale was made through 
\I ert D. Ashforth, dealer in real estate at 10 East 
irty-third street, New York, and includes machinery 
and other equipment in the plant. The German firm 
vil make a specialty of the manufacture of a new type 
ol casing for differential gears for automobiles, and is 


said to be assured of large orders for its product. Ex- 
“live improvements will be made to the plant and 
adjoining land has’ been bought to allow of extensions. 


The business is one which is said to have been con- 


"el to Germany heretofore. Special machinery to the 
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value of many thousands of dollars was brought to this 
country for the new enterprise. 

The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has awarded a contract to the Turner 
Construction Company, 11 Broadway, New York, for 
the erection of a factory building at Twelfth street, 
Jersey City. The building will be 100 x roo ft., five 
stories, of brick and concrete construction, and will be 
completed in about four months. 

The Oxweld Acetylene Company, Newark, N. J., a 
new corporation, has acquired a site on Frelinghuysen 
avenue and is having plans prepared for a manufactur- 
ing building, 60 x 400 ft. A building, 50 x 100 ft., is also 
being considered. Both structures are to be of rein- 
forced concrete and are estimated to cost about $150,- 
ooo. The incorporators of the company are Chicago 
residents, but details can be had of Feist & Feist, 736 
Broad street, Newark. 

The Hauck Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., maker 
of oil burning appliances, suffered a loss by fire March 
5 to its plant at 140 Livingston street. he company 
states that the damage was confined to the office and 
that its manufacturing facilities are not impaired. There 
will be no delay in the handling of its business. 

The Evans Mfg. Company, Hammond, N. Y., which is 
rebuilding its plant for the manufacture of farming 
implements, recently destroyed by fire, will require new 
lathes, bolt threading machines, drill presses, etc. No 
new power equipment will be needed. 

Plans for a municipal water works system at Wol- 
cott, N. Y., are being prepared by Charles C. Hopkins, 
engineer, Cutler Building, Rochester. The estimated 
cost is $35,000. 

As soon as plans are approved by the State Board 
of Health bids will be asked for a filtration pumping 


station of 40,000,000 gal. per day capacity, to be erected © 


at Nepperham Valley, near Yonkers, N. Y. The pump- 
ing building will be 75 x 150 ft., one story, of brick and 
concrete construction. The work will. include. three 
dams, two reservoirs of 900 acres and eight acres of 


covered masonry filters; also 31 miles of twin steel 
pipes. The total estimated cost is about $9,000,000. 
Hazen & Whipple, 193 Park avenue, New York City, 


are the consulting engineers. 

The Olean Electric Light & Power Company, Olean, 
N. Y., is negotiating with the city for a 10-year lighting 
contract. If secured it will expend about $250,000 for 
new equipment. 

The installation of a water softening plant is under 
consideration by the city of Oneida, N. Y., at an esti- 
mated cost of $25,000 John Maxwell is chairman of the 
Water Committee. he Jamestown Street Railw 
Company is having plans prepared for extensive addi- 
tions to be made to its car shops and storage barns on 
West Third street. The new buildings will be fireproof, 
and in them will be centralized the shops of the James- 
town Street Railway and the Chautatiqua Traction 
Company. 


New England 


Boston, Mass., March 12, 1912. 


Some promising inquiries and the knowledge of sev- 
eral good lists soon to be sent out, coupled with no de- 
crease in current buying, constitute enco fe: 
tures of the machinery trade. Were business st 
that is to say, were all weeks up to the avera 
high ones, conditions would be most favorable. 
such is not the case. ; “bu 
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Reports received from a large number of hardware 
manufacturers of New England indicate that the av- 
erage of business is considerably befter than last year. 
Some of them take a less favorable view of conditions 
than do others, but as a whole the feeling is that the 
year should be at least moderately prosperous. The 
Wire industry, usually’a reliable barometer, is flourish- 
ing. Last year was a good one and this year the vol- 
ume is even greater, though prices are low. 

The Waterville Corporation, Waterbury, Conn., will 
erect a factory» building 120 x 300 ft., one story. This 
is que of the Chase properties and takes the product of 
the Chase Rolling Mill Company. The new building 
is intended to take care of the natural growth of the 
business. The‘new site at Waterville was chosen, in- 
stead of adding to the present works. 

At the annual meeting of the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. 
Company, Springfield, Mass., W. T. Raymer was pro- 
moted from assistant treasurer to treasurer and W. H. 
Wood was made assistant treasurer. Robert H. Mc- 
Nall, New York, who was chosen president at a special 
meeting held the first of the year, was re-elected, as 
was also Charles C. Ramsdell, the vice-president. Mr. 
McNall succeéded J. F. Barker.’ The company expects 
to occupy its new factory in about two months and will 
continue its present line¥ with special attention to the 
pump and tank department; the furnace department and 
the gas machihe department. 

The Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., 
had a most successful dedication of its new shop build- 
ing-March 7. A large number of visitors inspected the 
handsome, well-equipped building during the day, and 
in the evening the employees and their families were 
entertained. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
will spend $7,000,000 for improvements on its Berkshire 
division, between Danbury, Conn., and Pittsfield, Mass. 
This entire section will be double tracked. Large pur- 
chases of land on the division between New Milford 
and Merwinsville are said to be in connection with a 
large -hydro-electric development on the Housatonic 
River. 

The Rhode Island Power Transmission Company 
has asked the Rhode Island Legislature for a charter 
authorizing it to furnish electricity for lighting, heating 
and power in that State. The capital stock named is 
$500,000. The list of incorporators is a strong one, 
comprising Jonathan Chace, Walter Callender, Malcolm 
G. Chace, John O. Ames, Henry I. Harriman, Phillip 
Young, Herbert F. Hinckley and Frank Hinckley. This 
is understood to be a part of a general power project 
embracing the Blackstone Valley in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 

The Bosch Magneto Company is contemplating re- 
moving its plant from Springfield, Mass., to Bloom- 
field, N. J. The company, which recently erected a 
great modern factory at Brightwood, has had a great 
deal of trouble because of odors from rendering plants 
in the neighborhood, and asserts that unless the nuis- 
ance is abated the site will be abandoned. The Simms 
Magneto Company’s factory at Bloomfield is being con- 
sidered as the alternative location. 

The Twin Blade Safety Razor Company proposes 
to move its factory from Waltham, Mass., to New 
Haven, Conn. The offices have already been trans- 
ferred from Providence, R. I., to New Haven. 

The Wallingford Company, Wallingford, Conn., has 
let the contract for an addition, 36 x 156 ft., four 
stories. 

The New London Ship & Engine Company, Groton, 
Conn., will. build two large additions immediately. At 
the north end of the plant will be constructed a build- 
ing 108 x 130 ft., and at the south end a similar addi- 
tion 108 x 130 ft. Both will be two stories, of brick 
and steel. 

The agitation in Massachusetts for the admittance 
of the Grand Trunk System to Boston, Worcester and 
other points has assumed great force. Business men 
everywhere are urging the encouragement of a rail- 
road system which probably could not be united with 
existing railroads to continue what is practically a 
monopoly. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and Boston & Maine systems are now under one con- 
trol, and their relations to the Boston & Albany divi- 
sion of the New York Central are much closer than 
they used to be. The Grand Trunk would give im- 
portant freight advantages to western points, the differ- 
ential of its long haul being favorable to New Eng- 
land shippers. 


_ _The rising prices of Connecticut industrial stocks 
indicate an increasing business of the various com- 
panies. The 8 per cent. stock of the Stanley Rule & 


Level Company, New Britain. Conn., advanced 25 
points in February to 325, and that of the. Pratt & 
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Cady Company, Hartford) 22 points to o2. 

Pratt Company, Hartford, went up 11 poi: 
the Pope Mfg. Compahy preferred has ris; 
10 points since the first of the year, and Smyth 
Mfg. Company, seven points. The Internati Site 
Company has gained 6% points to 112. The Nes 
Britain Machine Company,* New Britain. aa 
points, and the American. Brass Company, \\ aalians 
and W. & B. Douglass, Middletown, one point A 
In a few cases there is a slight falling off, but the ten. 
dency is notably upward. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12, 1912 


There is still that lack of energy shown in the ma- 
chine tool trade which usually characterizes even fairly 
good business conditions. Dévelopments in connection 
with tool buying move slowly and transactions are 
still confined largely to single tool propositions, with 
no improvement shown’ ig «the aggregate volume 
Prices are generally reported of an unsatisfactory na- 
ture, with concessions being made in a number of in- 
stances. There has been a little more inquiry, but the 
demand has been largely for specialties. Several ney 
crane propositions have recently come out. Some mer- 
chants as well as manufacturers are figuring on the re- 
quirements of the Norfolk & Western Railroad, but no 
important new inquiries have come from local railroads 
Several lists of tools are anticipated. Little has been 
reported done in connection with the equipment re- 
quired for the new plant of the Ottomobile Company 
at Mt. Holly, while a list is being prepared in connec- 
tion with the tools required for the new machine shop 
for the C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Company, previously re- 
ported. Several fair powér plants are under negotia- 
tion, but buying receptly Ras been somewhat restricted. 
The outlook, however, is’ reported more encouraging. 

A fair business in second hand tools and machinery 
is reported, the demand being for the better grades and 
modern types of equipment. The local locomotive 
builder is taking on a better volume of business, al- 
though not of a character sufficient as yet to have any 
effect on its restricted operations. Casting plants have 
in a few instances‘taken on a slightly better run of 
orders, but operations have not materially increased. 

The Bergdoll Machine Company has under consider- 
ation the establishment of a branch plant, probably at 
Trenton, N. J., for the manufacture of motors and 
transmission, of a special design. Nothing of a definite 
nature has been determined upon. 

The Board of Water: Commissioners, Reading, Pa. 
will receive bids until March 19 for annual supplies and 
work in the Water Department. Requirements include 
cast iron pipe and special castings, water gates, water 
meters, the laying of pipes and the removal of scrap 
and old supply mains. 

Francis Brothers & Jellett are the engineers in 
charge of the power and mechanical equipment in con- 
nection with the new Manufacturers Club, for which 
Irwin & Leighton have the general contract. 


The Town Council of Lansdale, Pa., is reported con- 
sidering a proposition for the construction of an entire 
new sewerage system and disposal plant to conform 
with the requirements of the State Board of Health. 

The proposition to construct a tunnel connecting 
this city and Camden, N. J., under the Delaware River 
is again being given consideration by both local and 
Camden interests. One of the plans considered in- 
volves the construction of eight tubes, each 90 ft. 
wide at an estimated cost of $8,000,000. Legal matters 
in connection with the proposed undertaking are now 
under way. 

Sauer & Hahn, architects and engineers, are prepat- 
ing plans for a factory building, a power house, storage 
house and several other buildings to be erected neat 
Bridgeton, N. J. Electric lighting and steam heating 
are included. Particulars as to the nature of the pro- 
posed plant are not available. 

Plans are reported in progress for a new power 
house to be erected at Wernersville, Pa., for_the Galen 
Mountain Company, Galen Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 
The building is to be 50x 72 ft., one story. 

Plans for the erection of a grain elevator at Girard 
Point, by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Pr¢ 
viously referred to, are going steadily forward. Spect 
fications for it have been completed and recently sub- 
mitted. While present plans provide for a 1,000,000 
bushel plant, it is understood .that it will be so, cot 
structed that it can be readily enlarged to a capacity 
2,000,000 bushels. 












ving, architect, is taking bids for the erection 
‘etropolitan Building to be built at Broad and 
‘reets at a cost of close to $1,000,000. The 
“1 which will be uséd for light manufacturing 
‘yece. will be nine stories and a basement, 100 x 396 

be of concrete construction, entirely fire- 
: e plans provide for four electric passenger 
aa -900-lb. capacity electric freight elevators. 
‘nit of 1000-hp. power plant will be installed, 
o pressure tanks, stand pipe, hose and sprink- 
mn for fire protection. This proposition has 
iously referred to as the Lasher Building, 

Lasher, of this city, being largely interested 


ject, 
ts in the daily press that the Federal Steel 
Company, Chester, Pa., had taken over the 
the old Vulcan Iron & Steel Company, adjoin- 
ant in that city, and would immediatély occupy 
equip a portion for foundry purposes have been 
lly denied. 
s reported to have destroyed the pulp keg 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
ear Wilmington, Del., on ‘March 3, together 
vit] irge quantity of stock and machinery. Detailed 
rmation is lacking. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company states 
ns are being made for the various improvements 
ops at Cumberland, Md., as has been previously 
ed. The cost of these improvements will, how- 
not reach the tetal originally stated, but will ag- 
gate between $300,000 and $400,000. The work on 
proposed improvements will be started this spring. 
Plans are under way for the formation of a com- 
y for the erection of a plant at Easton, Md., to man- 
ture carburetters for gasoline motors. W. T. 
ynsend and T. Huglett Henry are interested. 





Chicago 


Curicaco, Int., March 12, 1912. 
\ much more active week is recorded in machinery 
ircles despite the absence of any individual orders of 
te. The impression prevails that the Wabash Rail- 
| purchase, which has not yet been made, will be 
on a lump proposition rather than distributed 
e the various bidders. Among the machine tool 
of northern Illinois a very decided growth in 
lume of business has been experienced since 
y | and at the present time most of these plants 
eing operated on full time. Some of the sales 
h have contributed to this situation include a num- 
irted by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. This com- 
has furnished complete equipments for the Chi- 
& Alton Railroad, Bloomington, Ill.; Barnard & 
Moline, Ill.; Finucane Boiler Works, Houston, 
Oklahoma City Manual Training School, Okla- 
\ City, Okla., and the Denver Boiler & Iron Works, 
Col. The buying of individual tools by ma- 
ine shops throughout the territory is reported as very 
| and inquiries are also noted for a considerable 
ber of complete equipments. 
ik. L. Essley Machinery Company suffered loss 
which gutted its sales room and display store at 
est Washington boulevard March 6. Fortunately 
najor portion of the stock of machine tools was 
ed by this company ‘at its warehouse display room 
(25 West Washington boulevard and temporarily the 
‘ices of the company will be located at this address. 
ile handicapped by the present confusion, arrange- 
ts have been perfected for the handling of business 
he regular order. 
‘he Elgin Terminal Railway, Elgin, Ill, has been 
rporated by D. C, Dunlap, C. F. Dunlap, Henry L. 
Xobert L. MeCreadie and G. A. Bergtold, all of 
. to build and equip a line from Elgin to Chi- 
nd to equip terminals at both points. 
Collinsville Electric Company, Collinsville, IIL, 
ncreased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000 
¢ purpose of increasing its equipment. 
Rockford Light Furniture Company, Rockford, 
increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,- 
r re purpose of increasing its manufacturing 
aie 
|. Bemer, Pawpaw, Ill, has been granted a fran- 


“ise for the construction and operation of a public 
“frvice electric plant and will begin construction 
i at once, 


Elgin Automatic Sewing Machine Company, 
Ii. with $100,000 capital stock. has been organ- 
‘ the equipment of a plant for the manufacture of 


hines. The incorporators are R. H. Rudolph, 
Knolbach and A. C. Moreland. 
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The Globe Bauxite Company, Joliet, Ill, with Louis 
Lagger, George N. Blatt and Francis A. Hoover as 
stockholders and $50,000 capital stock has been organ- 
ized to equip a plant for the mining of bauxite and 
aluminum ore. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Company 
has closed deals for 35,000 acres of coal lands near 
Hillsboro, Ill, at a cost of approximately $3,000,000 and 
will proceed to. develop. it, establishing mining equip- 
ment, etc. 

A syndicate composed of L. J. Highland, of Chicago, 
Ill.; M. M. Pinckly, of Bushmell, Ill.; H. A. Kaiser, of 
Good Hope, Ill., and others has completed arrange- 
ments for the construction at eakanalt of an electric 
light and power plant to cost about $100,000, from 
which Bushmell and surrounding towns will be supplied 
with current. 

The Western Pattern & Mfg. Company, Moline, IIL, 
with $100,000 capital stock, has been organized by G. S 
Atkinson, Edward U. Meyers and T. L. Barnes and will 
equip a pattern manufacturing plant at once. 

The Cmseviaes Seeiahatn Company, Rockford, IIL, 
is preparing plans for the erection of a new foundry 
of steel and concrete fireproof construction. This 
foundry will adjoin the maim plant and will be sub- 
stituted for the present No. 2 foundry. 

The Joliet Bridge & Iron Company, Joliet, Ill, has 
begun the erection of a pattern shop 40x 100 ft. which 
it is expected will be completed within two months and 
for which new machinery is béing purchased. 

The Western Implement & Motor Company, Daven- 
port, lowa, has purchased 80 acres in that city as a site 
for what is planned to be a very large plant. The im- 
mediate building plans provide for the erection of an 
assembling building and machine shop 80 x tooo ft. and 
a foundry 80x 500 ft. The company will manufacture 
a patented cotton picker of which it plans to build 5000 
before October 1 of this year. Patents are also con- 
trolled covering a new design of gasoline tractor. The 
company is laying out a new suburb adjacent to its 
plant site to be known as Appleby. 

The A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, has had plans prepared for a factory building, 100 
x 260 ft., four stories, for the manufacture of pumps, 
well supplies, brass goods and plumbing specialties. 
The company will shortly be in the market for its 
equipment. 

The Baker Mfg. Company, Fort Dodge, Ia., is about 
to erect a four-story manufacturing building of con- 
crete construction. 

The Mangan Iron & Steel Company, Duluth, Minn., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 
by Charles C. Teare, Patrick Hammel and N. J. Miller, 
all of Duluth. ; 

The Milwaukee Lace Paper Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., through Herman J. Esser, architect, is receiving 
estimates for the construction of a fireproof reinforced 
concrete factory building, 82 x 137 ft. and five stories. 

The J. C. Iverson Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
preparing to erect a manufacturing building of brick 
and concrete construction, 80 x 200 ft., at Twenty-fifth 
and St. Paul avenues. 

The Rockford Desk Company, Rockford, Ill., whose 
plant was destroyed recently by fire, is about to begin 
the erection of new buildings on the site of the former 
plant. 7 

The Crane Company, Chicago, has taken out a build- 
ing permit for a one-story brick boiler house to be 30 x 
46 ft., and located on North Desplaines street. 


The Warren C. Rude Mfg. Company, Crothersville, 
Ind., recently mentioned as having been incorporated, 
has had plans prepared for the erection of a factory 
building, 70 x 150 ft. James M. Rude is president of the 
company. 

Columbus, Ind., is considering issuing $75,000 of 
bonds for the purpose of making improvements to its 
water plant, including the installation of a filtration sys- 
tem. 

The New Albany Mfg. Company, New Albany, Ind., 
reports an improved demand for cut-stone machinery. 
The stone trade is getting a good volume of business, 
and is in good condition, so that the machinery men 
interested in this trade are hopeful of correspondingly 
favorable conditions. 

The John A. Rowe Cut Stone Company, Bedford, 
Ind., the plant of which was recently burned, is now 
ready to receive bids on the erection of a new buildi 
on the old’site. The structure will be of steel ind 
brick, several hundred tons of material being required. 
Comparatively little new machinery will be pu 
as it has been found possible to utilize the old. The 


building will be T-shaped, and will be 47 x 120 ft. at 


one end and 57 x 176 ft. at the other. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, March 12, 1912. 


The volume of orders taken by local machine tool 
dealers in the past week has been quite satisfactory, 
the total business being an improvement over the pre- 
vious two or three weeks. One local dealer took an 
order for about $15,000 worth of machinery from a 
central Ohio manufacturer and there was a fair volume 
of business in small orders, these being mostly for sin- 
gle tools. No new inquiries of much size have de- 
veloped, but several came out for lots of from three to 
five tools. Builders of most lines of machine tools 
note an improvement in business. Drilling machines 
are moving fairly well, some good orders having re- 
cently come from Canadian sources. The demand for 
forging machinery is more active. Makers of cranes 
are getting a fair volume of orders and inquiries. New 
inquiries have recently come out for steel plant equip- 
ment, water wheels and mining machinery. The out- 
look in general machinery lines is regarded as quite 
satisfactory. 

Railroads are buying single tools more freely and 
some of the Canadian roads are expected to be in the 
market shortly with good sized lists. 

The Dayton Engineering Laboratories, Dayton, 
Ohio, placed orders last week with a Cleveland ma- 
chinery house for from 15 to 20 machine tools, aggre- 
gating about $15,000. The orders included drilling, 
automatic and milling machines. 

Specifications for the principal equipment for the 
new municipal lighting plant in Cleveland have been 
completed by F. W. Ballard, the engineer appointed by 
the city to design the plant. There will be three 5000- 
kw. turbines with condensers, 7000 hp. in boilers and 
25,000 sq. ft. of economizers. It is expected that bids 
for the required electrical equipment will be received 
late in April. The contract for the building will be 
let later. 

The Grant-Lees Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which recently began the manufacture of automobiles, 
has commenced the erection of a new plant on Ivanhoe 
Road, East Cleveland, to be used for its motor car de- 
partment. Two one-story buildings will be erected, 
one 100x400 ft.’ and one 150x600 ft. The buildings 
will be of reinforced concrete with Fenestra metal win- 
dow sash. The company expects to install a steam 
power plant of 150 to 175 hp. direct connected. Some 
machinery will be required, but this will not be pur- 
chased until the plant is completed. A portion of the 
machinery equipment will be removed from the present 
plant on Quincy avenue. The company will continue 
to operate the latter plant for the manufacture of gears 
and other automobile parts. 

The Porcupine Water Heater Company, Cleveland, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to 
put on the market a new water heater for domestic 
purposes and small heating boilers. J. F. Jones will 
be general manager and secretary of the.company. Its 
headquarters will be at 11,109 Superior avenue. The 
company’s products will probably be made by contract. 

B. F. Klein, owner of the Gas Fixture & Brass 
Company, Cleveland, has purchased the plant of the 
United Brass Mfg. Company, Cleveland. The latter 
plant will be run under its present name and will con- 
tinue under the management of William J. Schoen- 
berger. Its products are plumbers’ brass goods. 

The Osborn Engineering Company, Cleveland, will 
move April 1 from its present quarters in the Osborn 
Building to a larger suite of rooms on the seventh floor 
of the Engineers Building. 

The Allyne Brass Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
which recently increased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $125,000, announces that the larger capital is pro- 
vided to care for an increase in business but that noth- 
ing in the way of factory extensions is contemplated. 

The Economy Tool & Specialty Company, Cleve- 
land, has been. organized with a capital stock of $3,000 
by H. J. Owens, Fred. W. Stoll and others to operate a 
machine shop. 

The Wise-Harrold Electrical Company. New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $30,000 by W. J. Wise, H. H. Harrold and 
others. i 

The village of: Navarre will sell bonds in the sum of 
$25,000 to provide funds for the construction of a water 
works system. : 

It is reported from Orville. Ohio, that the Ohio 
Wood Preserving Company, Pittsburgh, will erect a 
$75,000 plant just east of that city. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Troy Foun- 
dry.Company, Troy, Ohio, new officers were elected as 
follows: President and manager. E. E. Thompson: vice- 
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president, R. W. Crowfoot; secretary, Jam. 
treasurer, Otto Smith. Messrs. Crowfoot, | ;; 
Smith and Blevin are new members of th: 
directors. The company will let contracts si 
the erection of a new plant. 

Through the efforts of the Commercial Club 9; 
Galion, Ohio, it is announced that a new aitomobj, 
plant will be established in that city under the name oj 
the Cleveland-Galion Motor Truck Company. In order 
to secure this plant the citizens of Galion have sy} 
scribed for $76,500 in stock of the company. It jx 
planned to have a company with a capital stock ,; 
$500,000, 

The Alliance Board of Trade, Alliance, Ohio, ha; 
closed a contract with the Davies Mfg. Company ac 
cording to the terms of which that company wil! locat, 
in Alliance and build a factory for the manufacture o/ 
an airless automobile tire in which springs are used to 
furnish the buoyancy, pressed steel automobile parts 
and other automobile accessories. A _ site has been 
provided near the plant of the Transue-Williams Com. 
pany. Plans are being made for a factory building 50 x 
200 ft. It is stated that two other buildings of the same 
dimensions will be erected later. The officers of the 
company are C. H. Davies, Detroit, president; George 
R. Nash, Detroit, secretary and treasurer. Its capita! 
stock is $150,000. 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OunI0, March 12, 1912. 

The Cincinnati trade is figuring on the export in- 
quiry for about 160 lathes of various sizes which re- 
cently came from Belgium. The list is from a motor 
car manufacturing company and it is understood that 
the business is to be closed at an early date. 

Domestic business continues quiét, and reports from 
many machine tool builders indicate rather spotty con- 
ditions. One large concern is operating on overtime 
and with a full force, but of all the Cincinnati manu- 
facturers this company is the exception. 

The jobbing foundry business is not promising. 
Those catering to the machinery trade, as a rule, find 
their customers reluctant to make long time contracts 
and consequently they are unable to make stock cast- 
— in anticipation of the wants of the machinery 
trade. 

Henry Ritter, president of the Cincinnati Branch, 
National Metal Trades Association; J. M. Manley, a 
former secretary, and Ben Sebastian are in Washington 
to appear before the Committée on Education .and 
Labor of the Senate to protest against the passage of 
the eight-hour bill. This committee represents the 
local branch of the Metal Trades Association, whose 
members have begun to realize the harmful effects of 
the bill on manufacturing industries if passed in its 
present form. 5 

The Verdin, Kappes & Verdin Company, Cincinnati, 
heretofore doing business under a partnership arrange- 
ment. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are W. H. Kappes, L. T. Verdin, 
H. A. Bolsinger, Eugene Adler and John Bolsinger. 
The company is a manufacturer and dealer in metal 
working machinery and expects to make some exten- 
sions later on. 

The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, has opened a branch office in St. Louis in the 
New Bank of Commerce Building. . 

The large plant of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Com- 
pany, at Winton place, Cincinnati, was almost totally 
destroyed by fire March 7. The loss was covered by 
insurance and it is understood that the company will 
rebuild the burned part of the factory without delay. 

Bert L. Baldwin, Perin Building, Cincinnati, has 
contract for an extensive addition to the plant of the 
Warner Elevator Company on Spring Grove avenue. 

The city of Newport, Ky., contemplates the installa- 
tion of a large filtration plant. The City Commission- 
ers have also appointed a committee to investigate the 
feasibility of establishing a municipal lighting plant in 
eee with the present pumping station owned by 
the city. , ‘ 

The Board of Hospital Commissioners, Cincinnatt, 
Ohio, will open bids April 16 for the heating, ventilating 
and vacuum systems to be installed in the large new 
hospital buildings now under construction. Consider- 
able other special equipment will be required. Plans 
may be seen at the office of Samuel Hannaford & Sons, 
architects, Hurlburt block. 

The Modern Machine Tool Company. Winton place. 
Cincinnati, has practically finished the installation of 
all of its equipment and expects to be in full operation 
within the next few days. : 
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Co_umsBus, Onto, March 12, 1912. 
ber of manufacturing lines conditions show 
vyement over the past few weeks. The ex- 
a very remunerative one for several local 
ave cultivated that particular trade. Do- 
ness, in all lines, is also in better shape, 

. not up to the usual standard. Indications 
‘usy spring and summer season. ‘ 
erican Well & Prospecting Company, Cor- 
sical is. and Bartlesville, Okla., has, through the 
forts of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, decided 
late both its plants and remove to Colum- 
gmpany manufactures oil well drilling and 
achinery, and has a large business in the 
oil is of California, Mexico and Texas. President 
nston spent considerable time investigating 
opositions submitted by cities in the north, 
decided that the advantages Columbus had 
ere superior to those of any other city. 
of 12 acres in the southeastern part of the 
een selected, and work on the buildings will 
enced as soon as weather conditions will per- 
nsiderable new machinery equipment will be 


\ proposition is on foot to establish a civic center 
which will take in the entire block immediately east 
‘ the State Capitol, whereon will be erected a new 
all, State Office Buildings, Gallery of Fine Arts 
ministration Building for the Board of Educa- 

io The question of issuing $350,000 in bonds to 
urchase a portion of the property will be submitted 
to the voters May 21. As the people generally seem 
very favorably disposed towards the project, the bond 

sue will doubtless be authorized. 

The Chamber of Commerce has issued a book of 
more than 100 pages for general distribution, entitled 
What You Want and Where to Get It.” This book 
gives a list of every article manufactured in Columbus, 
ind has created much favorable comment. 

The Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company has plans 
under way for an extension to its plant. The new 
addition will be about 100 x 200 ft., one story, and of 
steel and concrete construction. Much of. the eqnip- 
ment has not yet been bought. 

[he Smith Shoe Company has had plans prepared 
y Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Columbus architects, 

nine-story manufacturing building that will cost 
bout $150,000. Work is expected to begin on the 
posed structure as soon as the spring season opens 


(he John W. Brown Mfg. Company, manufacturer 
utomobile lamps, has increased its capital stock 
1 $125,000 to $150,000, and it is rumored some ex- 
ions to its plant will be made at an early date. 


Hamilton 


Hamirton, Onto, March 12, 1912. 
‘lamilton machine tool builders and manufacturers 
other machinery lines report increased orders in 
vruary and a generally better outlook. The foundry- 
of this city state that the melt is normal and 
at a good spring business is indicated. The Black- 
“lawson Company observes a tendency among foun- 


rymen to quietly increase their purchases of iron, 


icicating a belief in an early improvement in demand. 
‘he machine tool makers are somewhat disturbed by 
the threatened removal of the tariff on machine tools. 
; xcessive legislative disturbance is regarded as a re- 
arcing factor, but the opinion prevails that a reason- 
‘oly satisfactory adjustment and more stable conditions 
are not far distant. 
Che Kern Machine Tool Company is engaged in the 
‘stallation of a new 65 hp. gas engine as a prime mover 
r its plant. It will discontinue the use of steam 
ntire Business with this company showed a marked 
cment in February and it feels that 1912 will, 
« whole, prove much more satisfactory than 1911. 
‘he Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Company operated 
vith a fair volume of businéss in February. Inquiries 
‘cate more active conditions in 1912 than have pre- 
‘or some time past. 
_ |e Republic Motor Cat Company is now~occupy- 
ing its new plant and will double its output for 1912. 
Jne of the ‘largest gas power installations ever 
lade in Hamilton will be completed soon at the plant 
Wes ler & Benninghofen, proprietors of the Miami 
colen Mills. An order has been placed for a 200-hp. 
> || ©ngine, to employ natural gas as a motive power. 
with this company continues active, despite 
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( that tariff agitation has disturbed the woolen’ 


business as a whole. The additions to this company’s 
plant will be completed early in the spring. 

The new plant of the Anderson Tool Company, re- 
cently removed here from Anderson, Ind., will be in 
full operation within 90 days. Since its decision to 
remove after the destruction of its Anderson plant 
on January 26 this company has enjoyed the greatest 
volume of orders in its history. Every energy is being 
applied to the early restoration of its manufacturing 
facilities. 

The new plant of the Eagle Woodenware Mfg. 
Company, formerly of Circleville, Ohio, will be in 
operation within the next ten days. 

The Hamilton Chamber of Commerce reports active 
negotiations for the location of two well-established 
industries in this city. One is now located in Michi- 
gan and the other is a branch of an important Ohio 
concern, . 

The New Columbia Carriage Company; which re- 
cently took over the plant of the Columbia Carriage 


Company, is now operating it to its fullest capacity, 


and the outlook for midsummer and fall business is 
very good. The new company has perfected new de- 
signs for storm vehicles, and the body factory is finish- 
ing them up in great number. 

The Black-Clawson Company is building two of the 
largest fast-running Fourdrinier paper machines ever 
constructed in America for the fone Superior Paper 
Company, Ltd.,.of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The com- 
pany built two additions to its plant in 1911 and reports 
the outlook for 1912 as good. 





Detroit 
Detroit, Micu., March 12, 1912. 


The aggregate of orders booked by local machinery 
dealers the past week has amounted to a very respect- 
able total, although the great majority of sales have 
been of one or two tools. There has been, also, a very 
satisfactory movement in second hand machinery, 
which has helped to make the improvement in business 
more noticeable. Inquiries show more life and embrace 
requirements for widely diversified industries. Manu- 
facturing machinists are booking a good volume of busi- 
ness in special equipment. Municipal business which 
has been very light for some time is expected to receive 
a decided impetus through the submission of a consider- 
able number of water works and electric light plant 
propositions at the spring elections to be held Apvil 1. 
Electrical equipment which has been quiet for some 
time is in more active demand and some very good 
business in this line is now pending. 

The Aluminum Castings Company has awarded con- 
tracts for the erection of a three-story brick addition to 
its foundry building at its present plant on Chene street. 
Some special equipment will probably be required. 

The Detroit Agricultural Iron Company has ac- 
quired a factory, 50x 150 ft., at Twenty-third and E 
streets. Information as to the mechanical requirements 
of the company is not available. . 

The Baird Machine & Mfg. Company, maker of spe- 
cial machinery and engines, has increased its capital 
stock from $15,000 to $25,000 and has changed its name 
to the Superior Machine & Engineering Company. 

The Detroit Forging Company has awarded con- 
tracts for the rebuilding of its plant, which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

The Solvay Process Company, operating a soda ash 
and coke making plant at Delray, a Detroit suburb, is 
planning the addition of 40 coke ovens to its equipment, 
raising the total to 170 and involving the expenditure 
of $500,000. 

The Keeton Motor Company has been ——— 
with a capital stock of $10,000 by William W. Wuchter, 
Wilber Brotherton and Forrest M. Keeton. The com- 
pany will engage in the manufacture of automobiles and 
accessories. 

The Detroit Electric Heater a been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital stock by Samuel C. 
Mumford, Arthur H. Hoppe and Albert H. Raymond, 
for the manufacture of electrical appliances. 

The United States Starter Corporation has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture 
and deal in motor starters and other automobile acces- 
sories. The incorporators are Jacob G. Merithew, 
Frank S. Salter and William A. Staley. 

The Mt. Clemens Sugar Company, Mt: Clemens, 
Mich., operating a beet sugar factory in that city, is 
preparing plans for an enlargement to its plant and 
equipment which will increase its capacity to 1000 tons’ 
annually. : : U 

The Wolverine Sand & Gravel Co y, Detroit, 
has purchased a large tract of gravel-land near Oxford, 
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Mich., and will install a gravel washer plant at an 
estimated cost of $15,000. 

The Cliffs Chemical Company, a subsidiary of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, has begun the con- 
struction of a large chemiical plant at Goodman, Mich. 
Grant T. Stephenson is the engineer in charge. 


The South 


Louisvi,ig, Ky., March 12, 1912. 

Business in this market has shown some improve- 
ment in the past week, and manufacturers and dealers 
appear to be well pleased with the prospects. The 
only complaint is that there is more than ordinary 
competition for orders, and that this is having the 
effect of hammering down prices. The weather has 
begun to approach normal conditions, and this is 
expected to. have a good effect. Indications are that 
the approaching building season will be good in point 
of volume, and those interested in thé sale of quarry- 
ing and stone-cutting machinery, contractors’ equip- 
ment, etc., are feeling optimistic on that account. 
Power equipment continues to lead in the demand. 

The Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. ‘The 
company will make no changes in its plant, but will 
use the increased amount as working capital. The 
business of the ornamental and structural iron depart- 
ment is being developed. ° 

The Louisville Board of. Education has let a con- 

tract for a boiler-room lift to the Abell Elevator Com- 
pany, Louisville. The board is now making up a list 
of the equipment it will purchase during the summer, 
and will have this ready in about a month. Sam D. 
Jones is business director. 
_ Varble & Frazier, real estate dealers of Louisville, 
have announced that plans for a twelve-story office 
building to be erected at Fifth and Walnut streets have 
been completed by Joseph & Joseph, Louisville archi- 
tects. It will be a steel frame structure, and will cost 
$300,000. Chicago capital will finance the project. 

Hildebrand & Boone, Louisville, have begun the 
erection of an ice factory. The contract for the ice- 
making equipment has been let to the Henry Vogt 
Machine Company, Louisville. The plant will have a 
daily capacity of 30 tons. 

Edmund H. Anderson, Nicholasville, Ky., will erect 
an electric light plant and ice factory at Crab Orchard 
Springs, Ky. He intends to build a central steam heat- 
ing plant there later on. 

Waverly, Ky., is arranging for the installation of 
an electric light plant. 

Murray, Ky., has completed the sale of $25,000 of 
bonds recently authorized and is now ready to let 
contracts for the construction of a water-works system. 
The municipality is also considering the erection of a 
municipal lighting plant. 

A company is being organized at Williamsburg, Ky., 
for the erection of a canning factory. 

The development of water power on the Dix River, 
near Danville, Ky:, is said to be assured. Arthur Geisel, 
a well-known engineer, has been making surveys. The 
exact identity of those who will finance the undertaking 
has not been made known. The proposed dam will be 
200 ft. high. Danville, Harrodsburg, Nicholasville and 
other Central Kentucky towns are to be served. 

The Convertible Furnace Company, Covington, Ky., 
has been incorporated with $2,000 capital stock by 
I'rederick J. Parker, D. C. Shaffer and George Gorman. 

The Forman-Earl Lumber Company, Heidelberg. 
Ky., is in the market for wood-working machinery and 
power equipment. Its large sawmill was burned last 
week with a loss of over $30,000, covered by insurance. 
The machine shop was not: damaged, but the sawmill 
and boiler-room were destroyed. Thomas Forman, 
president of the company, is arranging to purchase 
equipment and resume operations as soon as possible. 

The executive committee of the Burley Tobacco 
Society, Lexington, Ky., is now considering sites for a 
tobacco factory to be erected in the near future. 

The Reliance Textile & Dye Works, Covington, 
Ky., is reported to be considering removing to another 
city and enlarging its plant. L. S. Doggett is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The Danville Ice & Coal Company. Danville. Ky.. 
has announced plans for doubling the capacity of 
its ice factory. 

The Harris Limestone Company. Glasgow. Ky., has 
been organized with $10,000 capital stock by A. L. 
Harris, George R. Lewis and others, and is installiie 
machinery for the manufacture of lime, road material, 
fertilizer and other products. Mr. Harris is president 
of the company. 

Carrollton, Ky., is in the market for a new pump 


‘in the market for a 32-hp. gasoline engine. 


to be installed in the water-works. Willian Bergen is 
city clerk. Bids will be received about April; 

J. W. Rider, Mt. Vernon, Ky., is asking 
tions on a hydraulic pump. 

Hardin, Ky., is in the market for a concrete mixe; 
to be used in street construction. L. C. Stark is mayor 

The E. E. Sutherland Medicine Company, Paducah 
Ky., has let a contract for the erection of a new factory 
building to G. T. Mayes & Co., Oklahoma (ity. Okla 
A good deal of equipment, including motors, ¢leyator: 
etc., will be required. 

The Cromwell Milling Company, Cromwel|, Ky 


OT qQuota- 


levators, 
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The English Mahogany Company, Itta Bena, Miss 
door manufacturer, is reported to be contemplating 
erecting a factory in Nashville, Tenn. Fs 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11, i912 

There is a slight lessening of the demand for ma- 
chine tools in this territory, although the dealers do 
not look upon it as more than a temporary condition 
which is not likely to be the precursor of more serious 
developments. The trade continues chiefly in single 
tools and there are no large lists on the market save 
that of the Wabash Railroad which is for the replace- 
ment of equipment in various repair and machine shops 
of the system. There is some request for second 
hand tools and dealers also report collections good 

Pine Bluff, Ark., business men have arranged for the 
construction and equipment of a large cotton compress 
at that point which will include a Webb compress of 
the largest type as well as other equipment. The 
stockholders are chiefly former stockholders of the St. 
Louis Cotton Compress Company, who have sold their 
holdings received when two Pine Bluff plants were 
merged with the St. Louis company. About $100,000 
is involved in the new investment. 

The Yellow Jacket Mining Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., has been incorporated with $48,000 capital stock 
by D. A. Mansur, O. W. Sparks, W. F. Scott and J. T. 
Lafferty to equip and operate property owned by the 
stockholders. 

The Independent Electrical Supply Company, St. 
Louis, has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
by R. A. Sevens, Felix Cormitius and Joseph Mayer, 
to manufacture and distribute electrical apparatus. 

The Ruch Corrugated Paper Box Company, St. 
Louis, with a $20,000 capital stock, has been organized 
by Martin and T. A. Ruch and E. A. Clarke and will 
equip a plant for the manufacture of paper boxes. 

The Wilson Steel Range Company, with $50,000 
capital, has been incorporated at Belleville, Ill. 
by James Wilson, Gottlieb Klemme, William Schlott, 
J. A. Schwartz, Jr., and James A. Sutherland and will 
equip a plant, with foundry, for the manufacture of 
stoves. 

The Rees Farmers’ Elevator Company, Rees, III. 
has been incorporated with $65,000 capital stock and 
will equip a grain elevator at once. The incorporators 
are Charles D. Ransdell, Dennis Whalen and W. © 
Douglas. } 

The Thoene-Barth Chemical & Mfg. Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill, has been organized with $50.000 capital 
stock by John M. Barth, Herman C. Thoene and Albert 
C. Jones to equip a manufacturing plant for the produc- 
tion of specialties. : 

The Acme Machine Works, St. Louis, has been 1n- 
corporated with $60,000 capital stock by J. W. Elle- 
brecht, F. and M. Boercker, to establish a machine 
manufacturing plant. : 

‘The Camden Copper Company, St. Louis, with $100.- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated by George M. 
Heath, M. H. Wolfe, E. W. Schoenfeld and B. Leopold. 
to operate and equip mining properties owned by the 
organizers of the company. : 

The Cushman Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, Mo.. with 
$75,000 capital stock. has been organized by L. W. and 
E. Cushman and Henry J. Weber, and will equip 4 
manufacturing plant at once. 

The St. Louis & Tennings Street Railway Company. 
operating an electric line into a suburb of St. Lous. has 
arranged a bond issue of $100,000 for the purn se ° 
extending the line and also equipping a plant for the 
supnly of current for liehting and power purses. 

The citv of Springfield, Mo., has completed the sale 
of $100.007 of bonds for the purpose of extendine 'ts 
sew2ge and water service equinment. 5 

At an election in April, Wellsville, Mo.. will vote 
on a propesition to issve bonds for the installation of @ 
water works plant. to be municimally operated. Engt- 
neers are already making the preliminary plans. 








Texas 


Austin, Texas, March 9, 1912. 


ual amount of activity in electrical develop- 
»orted. Besides the construction of many 
new interurban electric railroads there are 
-everal hydroelectric power plant projects 
jive the use of large quantities of machinery 
ment. Irrigation enterprises continue to re- 
h attention, and the demand for pumping 
is constantly increasing. More good rains 
-n over practically all of the State, thus en- 
the prospects for a good crop season. 
Pryor Irrigation Company, San Antonio, 
truct a large system of irrigation in that sec- 
has a capital stock of $100,000, The incorpo- 
re A. R. Helzschuher, F. R. Young, G. G. 
‘ San Antonio, James U. G. La Pryor and E, A. 
of Columbus. Bee 
Guadalupe Water Power Company of Seguin, 
was recently formed with a capital stock of 
will construct a series of. dams and hydro- 
plants on the Guadalupe River between that 
New ‘Braunfels. Among those interested 
\Valter J. Crawford, W. B. Dunlap of Beaumont, 
Brown of Orange, J. M. Abbot and F. C. Weinert 


t Seguin. 
fhe Gunter Water Supply Company, Gunter, has 
» formed with a capital stock of $5,175. The incor- 


aes are J. D. Bowen, H. J. Barnes, W. J. Wall, 
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Knight is interested in a proposition to estab- 
ictory at Plainview for the manufacture of a 
iri¢ f products from alfalfa. 

[he Cuero Light & Power Company, Cuero, will 
ke improvements to its plant. At its recent annual 

ting of directors the following officers were elected: 

Ratcliff, president; Walter Reiffert, vice-president; 
;. Sheridan, secretary. 

Charles F. Hoff has applied to the City Council of 

kport for a franchise for a waterworks plant and 
distributing system. He will also install a cotton gin 

[he Arizona Oil Company, Houston, has been 
ormed with a capital stock of $30,000. The incorpo- 

‘+s are W. N. Bullard, S. H. Jackson and J. D. 

[he Pearsall B. & H. Pear Burner Company, Pear- 

has been formed with a capital stock of $1,750,000. 
will manufacture prickly pear burners. The incor: 
tors are R. L. Brown, J. A. Carter and R. S. Nixon 

Ek. Hencirhsen of Boelus, Neb., will establish a 

t at Alice, Texas, for the manufacture of concrete 

ding blocks. 

Dull and B. J. Ney of Terrell are preparing to 
their large machine and repair shops and iron 
ndry to Temple. 

lhe Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé Railway Company 

spend approximately $1,125,000 in betterments and 
rovements in Texas in the present year, according 
nouncement of the provision made in the annual 
get. This sum will be divided as follows: Terminal 
rds, $326,000; protection of banks and grade revisions, 
00; track tastenings and appurtenances, $123,000; 

. nd fuel stations, $117,000; new rails, $75,000; 
ridges, trestles and culverts, $61,000; elimination of 

le crossings, $55,000; block and other signal appa- 

$7,000; station buildings and fixtures, $88,000; 
houses and turntables, $59,000. Considerable 

) machinery will be purchased. 
board of City Commissioners has submitted to 
taxpayers of Dallas the proposition of issuing 
000 of bonds divided as follows: For water- 
and improvements, $400,000; sanitary sewers, 
00,000; city hall, $475,000; schools, $200,000; fire sta- 

5, $125,000. 

'lindman-Barlow-Scott Oil Company has been 

| at Houston with a capital stock of $20,000. 

‘rporators are S. J. Hindman, R. T. Barlow, 
ott and others. 

e Clark Land Company, Roswell, N. M., has let 
ontract to Irwin & Son for the construction of a 
‘ge reinforced concrete dam near Red Bluff for the 
rT of providing a water storage supply for irri- 

ng a large tract of land. 

Gold Canon Mining Company will install a 
"se pump and other machinery upon its placer prop- 
‘y near Montana, Ariz. ~P. J. McIntyre of Los 
ngeles, Cal, is manager. 

‘he Graham County Copper Company will install 
“ew hoisting plant and an air compressor at its mines 
‘‘' Cedar Springs, Ariz. W. C. Rohans, Detroit, 
'. 1S general manager. 
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The Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Cat., March 5, 1912. 


The California machinery market has suffered a 
serious reaction, owing to the dry weather which pre- 
vailed throughout February. Some rain has fallen this 
week, but the crop outlook is still very uncertain and 
buyers in most lines are keeping out of the market 
until conditions are more definitely known. This ap- 
plies to machine tools as well as other classes of equip- 
ment, sales of new tools being small and scattered. 
A number of buyers who have been in the market have 
found second hand tools to fill their requirements and 
offerings of second hand tools are large enough to 
interfere with new business for some time to come, the 
needs of most local shops being easily filled by this 
class of equipment. Railroad inquiries, which were 
expected with confidence, have been held up in the 
Eastern offices and local agents look for little business 
from this source in the immediate future. 


The principal exceptions to the general dullness are 


pumping machinery and gas engines, the demand for 
the tormer being altogether without precedent. _ Irri- 
gating pumps are being installed to offset the effects of 
the dry year in all parts of the State and many orders 
have been taken for pumps for mines and industrial 
plants. Several local manufacturers of pumps and gas 
engines are working at full capacity and may soon be 
in the market for a few special tools. 

T. H. Brooks, formerly with the Risdon Iron Works 
and lately with the Union Iron Works, has formed a 
partnership with W. E. Mushet to represent Eastern 
lines of mining machinery, steam plant equipment, etc. 
Offices have been taken in the Hooker & Lent Building. 

The Hammer-Bray Company, Oakland, Cal., has 

installed some new machinery for the manufacture of 
sheet metal products. 
_ George E. Dow, head of the George E. Dow Pump- 
ing Engine,Company, is now in Europe to study the 
manufacture of Diesel engines. He is interested in a 
concern recently organized here for the manufacture 
of this type of engine. 

The Alameda Sugar Company is taking figures on a 
new plant to be installed at Meridian, Cal. 

The Universal Light & Power Company is preparing 
to install a new power plant at First and Brannan 
streets, this city. 

The’ Pacific Coast Steamship Company will open 
bids March 20 for the construction of a large steamer, 
on which several Pacific coast firms are expected to 
present bids. 

The Western States Gas & Electric Company has 
about completed arrangements for the installation of 
a large power plant at Eureka, Cal. 

The California Steel Ceiling Company is putting up 
a new factory for general sheet metal work, stamping, 
etc., at Los Angeles. 

The Star Drilling Machinery Company, Los Angeles, 
has purchased a large factory site on the harbor at 
Long Beach, Cal., where new shops will be erected. 

The California State Harbor Board is having plans 
prepared for the installation of oil-burning devices in 
all steam equipment under its charge. The change will 
affect tugs, dredges and the Ferry Building heating 
plant and will cast about $11,000. 

Plans for piers 30 and 32 on the local- water front, 
which will soon be up for figures, include the installa- 
tion of eight electric cranes and a number of electric 
conveyors. 

The General Machinery Mfg. Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
a by W. N. Brassington, G. T. and C. J. Stone- 

am. 

The city of San Diego, Cal., is considering the pur- 
chase of a dredge for harbor work. 

The town of Santa Ana, Cal. is taking bids on a 
new pumping unit. 

New planing mills are being installed by George A. 
Wright, Lindsay, Cal., and Marcus Campbell, Tees 
Beach, Cal. The machinery for both plants has been 
purchased at Los Angeles. 

The Adinau Powder Company, recently organized 
in this city, is planning to install a factory in San 
Mateo County, Cal. 

The nent of the new plant of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company at Sacramento, Cal., will include two 
steam turbine units with an aggregate capacity of —_ 
kw., seven 1500-kw. transformers, six boilers, com 
ser, etc. 

Moreing Bros., operating a gravel screening plant 
at Tesla, Cal., are preparing to double the capacity of 
their equipment. 
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It is reported that the Paraffine Paint Company, 
which recently purchased the California Paper & Board 
Mills, Antioch, Cal., will put in a lot of new machinery. 

The San Diego Vitrified Brick & Clay Products 
Company, San Diego, Cal., will shortly install a large 
brick and pottery plant. 

The Llewellyn Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
the elevator contract for the new Times Building, that 
city. 

Elevators in the Garland Building, Los Angeles, will 
be installed by the Otis Elevator Company. for $11,455. 

The city of Los Angeles is taking bids on a 150-hp 
electric motor. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad; which now operates 
its suburban lines in Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley by 
electricity, is planning to extend the electrification from 
Berkeley to Richmond and from Oakland to Niles, Cal. 

The Montana-Tonopah’ Mining Company, which has 
acquired the Commonwealth mine at Pierce, Ariz., is 
figuring with Los Angeles firms for the installation of 
a mill at that place at an estimated cost of $250,000. 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., March 9, 1912. 


The announcement of enlargements of plants in 
many cases and of the starting of new companies for 
manufacturing operations are an indication of how 
the outlook is regarded for the season that will open 
up with the beginning of spring. The coal shortage 
is not so vexatious as it was a fortnight ago, as deliv- 
eries are being made more freely, the state of the 
railroad service having been improved by the modera- 
tion of the weather. Still there are urgent appeals 
from manufacturers forsmore prompt service. In the 
railroad yards at Bridgéport, Black Rock and East 
Buffalo thousands of carloads of coal are tied up, 
and loud complaints come from St. Catharines, Merrit- 
ton and other Ontario manufacturing towns near the 
border because of the backwardness of the supply. Re- 
lief has been sought by endeavors to bring about the 
introduction of the Dominion Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. Factories there may have to shut down 
if there are not better coal deliveries. It is intimated 
that the railrodds are favoring themselves in the distri- 
bution. 

In the supplementary estimates of the Ontario 
government provision is made for $2,000,000 of capital 
account, the money to be expended on new construc- 
tion of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 

In the past year there were incorporated in Quebec 
Province 19 pulp, paper and lumber companies, with a 
total aapennne of $49,709,000. In addition another 
pulp and paper company was reorganized and increased 
its cei stock by $10,000,000. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Company, St. Catharines, 
Ont., proposes to build a $60,000 addition to its factory. 

The Canada Brush Company, a corporation with 
$100,000 capital stock, is preparing to start operations 
in St. Johns, N. D. 

The Martin-Orme Piano Company, Ottawa, will 


‘ make extensive additions to its factory. 


The Canada Furniture Company will enlarge its fac- 
tory at Berlin, Ont., by an addition to cost $35,000. 

It is rumored that the Page-Hersgy Iron, Tube & 
Lead Company, Welland, Ont., is contemplating a num- 
ber of additions to its factories to be made early this 
spring. The firm spent nearly $500,000 last year in 
improvements and additions. 

The Herald of Hamilton, Ont., says that D. A. Me- 


' Ilroy, formerly of the Hamilton Bridge Company, is 


promoting a new steel company in that city, and that 
the erection of the plant may soon be begun. 

Notice appears in the Ontario Gazette of supple- 
mentary letters patent authorizing the Russell Motor 
Car Company, Toronto, to increase its capital stock 
from $1,600,000 to $2,000,000. 

It is rumored that the British-Canadian Canners, 
Ltd.,- Hamilton, Ont., which is building canning fac- 
tories at Bowmanville, Cobourg, Port Robinson, High- 
gate and Merlin, intends to erect a large tin can manu- 
facturing plant in the east end of Toronto to cost about 


$100,000. 


Crowe’s Iron Works, Guelph, Ont., will enlarge its 
plant. 

The Stewart Sheaf Loader Company, Winnipeg, has 
taken up its option on an 85-acre site in the vicinity of 
Guelph, Ont., where it proposes to establish large 


-, works. 


3 
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The Hare Engineering Company has purchased land 
on which to build works at Guelph, Ont. 

The Hamilton Bridge Works Company, Hamilton, 
Ont., it is said, will spend about $250,000 this year in 
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making extensions to its plant. It purchased tal 
for a plant in the east end last year, and will » 
additions there. 


Western Canada 
WInnipec, MANn., March 7, 

The outlook continues very favorable for the j 
mediate future. It is too early in the season to exp 
much actual activity in the matter of construction 
but many companies are briskly preparing for cong 
erable extension to plants, and as reported previon 
quite a few new concerns recently organized will 
tablish new plants! of various kinds throughout ¢ 
West. 4 

P. H. Riee, manager of the Rice Malting Compas 
Winnipeg, has’ been in: Lethbridge, Alberta, negotiagj 
for the establishing of a branch plant there, and it, 
likely that satisfactory arrangements will be Se 

The Canadian Northern Railway has entered 
contracts with the Barnett & McQueen Construct 
Company for extensive additions to the grain eleyatg 
at Port Arthur. Work-will start about May 1 © 

It is announced that the Canadian. Pacific Railws 
will enlarge elevator D at Fort William, and also 
likely to erect, a $2,000,000 hospital for cleaning dai 
aged grain at the head of the lakes. ie 

One of the. provisions of the new grain bill 
framed by the Federal Government provides for { 
establishment of a terminal elevator at. Fort 
It has not been decided, however, whether one 
built or leased_from some company. 

The Saskatchewan Cooperative Elevator Com 
Ltd., will erect grain elevators at several new statiol 
along the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway th 
spring. . 7 

The Creston Trading Company, Ltd:, Cranb 
B. C., has been ineorporated with a capital stock’ 
$50,000 to build and operate a flour mill and grain’ 
vators. : , bis ied ‘oes * ili 

The factory of the Nelson Sash & Door 
Winnipeg, was recently burned and -will have to 
replaced as soon as possible, as the company | 
orders on hand to the extent of about $300,000 for | 
coming season. x 

The Pacific Electric Heating Company, Ltd, 
Hastings street, West., Vancouver, B. C. has” 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to ma 
facture and deal in all kinds of electrical devices % 
appliances. R. R. McCrea is the company’s attor 

Preparations are under way for a six or eight-ste 
office building in Edmonton, Alberta, for the 
Pacific Railway. 4 

Information may be had from Oldfield, Kirby 
Gardiner, Winnipeg, regarding a contemp 4 
office building in this city for an English syndicate 

The. Councit of Kindersley, Saskatchewan) has @& 
cided to go ahead with the establishment of a wale 
works system, to cost about $50,000. a 

A by-law will shortly be submitted in South Va 
couver,*B. C., to spend $300,000 on waterworks. — 

The Port Arthur Wagon Company, Port 
Ont., will begin operations in about a week. 

Edmonton, Alberta, will spend $57,000 on new 
car barns. ' 

The Canadian Northern Railway Company has 
out a permit for additions to its coal-handling f 
Port Arthur, Ont.,: to cost $280,000. i 

The Daily News of Port Arthur, Ont., says that® 
Canadian Northern Railway Company has entered # 
contracts with the Barnett & McQueen Company) 
extensions to its elevators there that will bring up ™ 
capacity to 24,000,000 bushels. 3 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has © 
cluded to add $200,000 more to the $1, it is 
pending on coal docks at Island No. 1, Fort vital 
Ont. It will spend $150,000 on a freight shed upon 
island. A steel dock to hold 100,000 tons of § 
also to be built there by the company. s 

More than $1,000,000 is to be expended this ¥ 
in doubling the capacity of the pulp mill on 
River, according to M. J. Scanlon of Minn 
is head of the Powell River Company. Mr. Seat 
is reported as having’ said that the additional mm 
ment before the plant has reached the size 
plated may reach several million dollars. a 

With planspartially completed for the construg 
at.a cost of $300,000 of a pulp amd paper mill, © 


i“ 


Pride, a financier from Spokane and president of @ 


and paper mill. at Tomahawk, Wis., in G 
council of the Board of Trade of Nelson, B. Cy? 
the idea of obtaining the support of the board in %€ 
ing a site and cheaper power. 
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